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_ mand, calling in addition for proclamations from the Gov- 


ev 


2a «ping. the non of the Clarks to return, to Cicero, and the’ | 
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PUNISH THE CICERO MOBSTERS 


ie eae An Editorial 


THE CONDUCT of the Grand Jury investigating the 

Cicero riot should alert Chicagoans to the serious danger 

of another whitewash of the criminal perpetrators of mob 
violence in this community. 

“Leaks” from the supposedly secret proceedings of the 
jury, given wide publicity in Chicago papers, indicate that 
the course the investigators have followed points to their 
search for a “conspiracy ”—not by the hoodlums, but by the 
persons involved in the sale of the 19th St. building Ri dre 
the Harvey Clark family had rented an apartment. 

It’s_a double-barreled strategy—designed to take. at- 
tention away from the guilty mobsters, and to frighten 
those white or Negro citizens who may be contemplating 
property transactions in jimcrow communities. 


at “< post . 
3, 1879 | 


THE CUE for this insidious tactic was given by no 
less a figure than Cook County Sheriff Babb, when the 
Grand Jury was summoned at the beginning of this month. 

In an obvious attempt to soften the blow of the in- 
vestigation for white-supremacist bigots who- dominate 
Cook County politics, Babb declared: “The Grand Jury 
wil also probe into the background of the sale of the Ci- 
cero property. 

Babb and State’s Attorney Boyle had hedged their 
duty of calling the Jury for weeks before that, being forced 
to act only by the strong protest of an arounsed public. 


THE GRAND JUBY have followed Babb’s tip—spend- 

“ing many hours on an investigation of the transaction in 

which Mrs. Camille De Rose sold the 20-flat property to 
attorney George C. Adams. 

Apparently anxious to “investigate” anyone but the 
actual criminals, they jumped from the interrogation of 
Adams to the questioning of two citizens arrested by Ci- 
cero police three weeks after the riot—on the charge of 
distributing leaflets which called for an end tomob rule 
in Cicero! 

Ignored by the Jury to the date of this writing have 
been the hoodlums arrested during the July 10-12 out- 
break, some 120 of whom were caught on the scene. By- 
passed have been members of the White Circle League 
and its fuehrer, Joseph Beauharnais, who had been re- | 
ported gloating publicly of his “success” at Cicero! 


| CHICAGOANS must recognize these as the danger- 

signals which threaten to absolve the enemies of the peo- 
ple—as they were absolved in the attacks at Airport Homes, 
at Fernwood, at Park Manor and Peoria Street. 

Concerned over the trend of the investigation, a com- 
‘mittee of prominent Negro citizens have demanded of 
Boyle and Govermor Stevenson that responsibility “for the 

_welter of property damage, personal injury and indignation 
=e. placed where it belongs.” 


--A number of trade unions have voiced the same de- 


ernor and the Mayor guaranteeing the right of citizens to 
live where they please, with the aid of local and state po- 
licing powers if necessary. 

These demands, and above all, the newly repeated 
declaration by Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Clark that they are 
determined to continue their fight to return to Cicero, 
must be packed up immediately by citizens everywhere. 


INDIVIDUALS and ‘eeitetitons of the people 
throughout the city must communicate at once with the 
— the State's Attorney, and Sheriff Babb, to de- 

man 


No whitewash of the Cicero mobsters! 
Full prosecution of the hoodlums! 
- . Declarations by the Governor and local officials i insur- 
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diate 


boosts 


filiated to the Chicago Council for 


Edes, 


Edes formerly the attorney for the 


consin Steel plant. 


| crowded into the WSB offices at 


| tests at the government official. 


leader from the Goodman shop, 
Pete Rzepka, demanded to know 
why there had been no okay of 
contract improvements negotiated 
with the company last April. 


meet and they want action, 


added. 


explanation of how it took’ him 


cases being handled by the WSB 
staff in Washington. 


Tight of all citizens. to. live. whexever. they choosel. .... 


~~ 


THIS IS PART of the mass delegation of beni icago : teade unionists who went to the newly-opened 


Wage Stabilization Board offices in Chicago to fle mand approval of wage increases. 


initiated by the Chicago Council for Labor Unity, 


The action was 


Unions Demand WSB 
End Stall on Pay Hike 


C HICAGO.- 
—why ra we? 


—"The butcher, the ba 


cer and the landlord won't wait for their money 


That was what 70 Chicago trade uniionists told Wage Stabilization Board officials 


here last week, demanding imme- 
WSB approval of wage 
boosts, many of which have been 
hanging fire for months. 


The large delegation pointed 
out that clearly it is more than 
red tape which has tied up pay 
won from” various firms 
throughout the city by unions af- 


Labor Unity. 
x 

“IT SEEMS peculiar,” said John 
Hester, Goodman Mfg. Co. shop 
leader, “that ®ur government can 
appropriate over $70 billion for 
war and cant approve an increase 
that workers need to live on.” 
’ The delegation met with Sam 
recently appointed WSB 
Regional Director in this area. 


so-called “independent union” at 
the International Harvester Wis- 


In the first action ofits kind 
staged here, members of six unions 


228 N. LaSalle St., and unloosed 
a,drum-fire of questions and pro- 


* 
ANOTHER UE Local 1150 


“The workers are tired of wait- 
ing, he said, “at our meeting yes- 
terday, they wanted tc take a 
strike vote, but we told them we'd 
come own here first and find out 
what the score was.” | 


“The workers can’t make ends. 


” he 


* 
EDES COUNTERED with an 


three weeks to set up his office. 
He'said that he was handling only. 
those cases filed since Aug. 6, prior 


Edes admitted that “loose price} 
control” was -causing hardship 
among workers but that the WSB 
is handling.-cases “just as fast as 
we can get around to them.” 

In addition to the UE, 
unions participating in the delega- 
tion were-the Distributive, Process- 
ing and! Office Workers, the .Mine;, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, the. Fur 


teach community, 


other by 


house and Distribution Workers 
and the United Public Workers. 
+ 

DELEGATES stressed the need 
for steppi i a pressure on the 
WSB in order |to win approval of 
negotiated wage increases... 

Leaders of the CCLU indicated 
that the next meeting of the coun- 
cil would plan further action in 
the running fight to crack through 
the wage freeze. 


* 

JAMES PINT TA, business agent 
of Mine, Mill | cal 758, said that 
his local ‘has cases which -have 
been pending since last February. 

In a harp exchange with Edes, 
ILWU leader Bernard Lucas blast- 
ed WSB views that wage increases 
are hae 

Numerous delegates pointed to 


‘to us under existing regulations.” 


.and Leather Workers, the. Ware-, the huge and _ unlimited profits 


being amassed by their own em- 
ployers and by Big Business gen- 
erally in the wake of the so-called 
“national emergency.” 

* 


“IT IS WAR and war prepara- 
tion which is the cause of inflation,” 
CCLU secretary Sidney L. Ord- 
ower pointed out at a meeting of 
the delegation. He urged that_re- 
ports of the interview with Edes 
be brought back into each shop 
and that further militant action 
be planned and carried through 
in the fight for government ap- 
proval of wage increases. 

“We are not only going to fight 
for the complete smashing of the 
wage freeze as a whole,’ said Ord- 
ower, “but we are going to de- 
mand everything that is caming 


——!; 


PEACE PARADE AND RALLY 
SET FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOON | 


roundup, held at 37 S. Ashland, 


—-An intensive five- 


CHICAGO. 


| week drive fot Korean and world 


peace comes tp a climax here this 
weekend with) a car caravan an 
rally on Chicago's South Side Sun- 
day, Aug. 26. : 

Arranged by the Chicago Vet- 
erans for Peate, the caravan and 
rally were a in a mass, city- 


wide peace campaign. Vets’ and 
non-vets were urged to assemble 
for the motor caravan at Packing- 
house Workets Center, 4859 S. 
Wabash at 1/p.m. The rally was 
set for 3 pjm. in Washington 
Park, 43rd and South Parkway. 

Meanwhile, local peace com- 
mittees throughout the city were. 
pushing forwi d in the day-by- 
day calendar pf action to save the 
Korean peace talks and insure Big 
Five negotiations 


WITH A GOAL of 50,000 
messages to Truman by Sept. 22, 
church, . trade 
union, and campus peace commit- 
tee was setting individual pledges 
and scouring their areas for 
signers. 
Among othier organized actions 

the peace committees, have 
"tii phoning and: visiting parties; 
to Congressmen to; Press 
port for peace gg 

.. Reporting at 


the s Afi ows 


AND RALLY 


Wednesday. Aug. 15, .a represen- 
tative of the United Auto Work- 


djers Local 453 described the col- 


lection of over $200 in his plant 
and the signing of well over 100 
postcards in less than two hours. 

: * 

FROM CIO Packinghose Work- 
ers Local 347 president “Leon 
Beverly came a report of the at- 
tacks upon his union under guise 
of the war emergency: He told of 
the calling before the grand jury 
of past- -preside. wt Sam Curry and 
the denial of a passport to pack> 
inghouse + workers invited to 
France by trade. unionists there. 

At the peace round-up repre- 


sentatives of groups from Cicero, — 


Lakeview, the American-Ukrainian 
League, Progressive Party, trade 
unions and churches heard Dr. 
Willard Uphaus, recently elected 
co-director of the APC declare: 
“The headlines in the papers do 


not represent the people; the re- 


buffs of the State Department do 
not represent the people. We can 
bring to the top the real will and 
heart of the people. I feel we will 


win, indeed, I know we will and 


when I think of all the hundreds - 


) | of millions of people looking te.us, ° 
“y" can’ do no" less than my. -very rigs 
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Chicago's Housing Swindle 


_ Big Business Decrees 
_ Where Chicago Lives 


By PAUL SMITH 
CHICAGO.—The plot to 


preserve the Negro ghetto in| 


Chicago, described in the first article of this series, was 
hatched over 35 years ago in the counting-houses of Chi-| 


cagos big industries. 


halt on the eve of World War I, 
depriving Chicago industrialists of 
their cheap European labor mar-, 


;tomers 
When immigration came ‘to a bondage. 


lation of about 400,000 occupies 


ket, the bosses dispatched agents 
to the South to recruit new_work- 
ers. Southern Negroes, anxious to 
escape the miseries of an_ eco- 
nomically stagnant and viciously 
jimcrow South, streamed north. In 
ten years, Chicago's Negro pep- 
ulation grew 150 percent, from 
44,103 1910, to 109,458 
1920. 


in in 


The bosses made it clear very| 


quickly that their formula for ex- 


tracting the maximum profits from | 
their new workers would be pat-| 
terned after the Southern bour-, 
bons’ own method: segregation. 


75 community areas. 
munities, Douglas, on the West and 


‘counts for more than seven out of 


100 percent of the residents are 


into a vicious economic: 


* 


TODAY, Chicago's Negro popu-. | 
Kansas workers. 
less than three-tenths of the city's 
Three com- 


South, Grand Boulevard and Wash- 
ington Park on the South Side, ac-) 


every 10 Negro residents in the 
city. In these areas, from 90 to 


Negro. 

The Supreme Court, decision. of | 
(1948 outlawing Testrictive cove- 
‘nants made little difference to the 
ghetto profiteeis. Private agree- 
ments replaced formal covenants, 
and the ghetto remained, 

Today, the average population 


living within a square mile in Chi- 
cago is estimated at 17,000, but a 


CHICAGO.—A — two-ton 
laden with canned goods and 
elothing, and a $4,000 cash dona- 
tion were on their way this week 
to packinghouse workers victims 
of the recent Kansas flood, donated 
by District 1 of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers Union, CIO, in 
Chicago. 

Rallying behind an appeal from 


Chicago packinghouse orsittaned sor 
lected by members of United Packingh 
Left to right above: 
staff, and Joe Thompson, of Armour local, 


Packinghouse 
Food and Cas 


truck: 


ILLINOIS 


part of the two-ton load of canned goods and clothes col- - 
use Workers Union, District 1, for shipment: te flood-stricken 
(Grace Wilson, Novak Packing Co., Pat Lewis, of the District 


Workers Send 
1 to Flood Victims 


The announcement brought de- 
mands from Packinghouse Union 
leaders for a grant from the gov- 
ernment ‘to be allocated to flood- 
stricken states for — distribution 
among workers hit by the disaster. 
They charged that the $25 million 
emergency grant rushed through 
Congress by President Truman was 
earmarked for the restoration of 


ing Co i, in Topeka and Kansas City 
were notified two weeks ago that 
the damaged plants would be 
closed. permanently. 


Farm Equipment 
Workers Urge 
Big Five Talks 


= 


In the plants, segregation meant'square mile in the South Side 
‘that Negro workers got the hard-| ghetto houses 55,000 people. The 
est, lowest-paid unskilled jobs, di-|square mile from 43 to 51 St. 
viding Negro from white, and!State St. to Cottage Grove Ave., 
placing a block in the way of sue-|holds a population of 75,315 peo- 
cessful union organization. ple—450 percent higher in density 

“ than the average for the city as a 


‘whole! 
BUT THE DANGER iemained| “"° 


/ . : * , 
that Negro ‘and white workers THUS THE GHETTO, with 
might get together as neighbors to| 


ee from three to four and a half times 
work out ways of winning better le weeeehlie of tenants living else- 
conditions from a boss who :ex-' 


the national union for aid to the 
Topeka and Kansas City workers 
left destitute by the flood some 30 
local unions affiliated with the Chi- 
cago: district planned to continue 


their collection of food, clothes 
and money. The cash donations 
included lump sums voted by local 
treasureries, as well as money col- 
lected at stockyards gates in~re- 
cent weeks. 

Union leaders last week con- 
demned packinghouse manage- 


‘viet peace offers as “propaganda. 


CHICAGO.—Leaders of 5,000 
farm equipment workers in Chi- 
cago have called on President Tru- 
man and the U. S. State Depart- 
ment to “take the initiative and 
suggest a date when Five Power 
peace? talks could begin.” 

A ‘resolution adopted by the 
executive board of Local 108, 
United Electrical and Farm Equip- 
ment Workers Union, criticized 
the government’s rejection of So- 


pf public properties destroyed in 
the flood and offered no relief to 
destitute citizens. 

The Wilson & Co, and Brennan 
Packing locals in Chicago de- 
manded that the President provide 
a $250 million grant for the in- 
habitants of the disaster area. 

They pointed out that while gov- 
ernment tax rebates and special 
insurance funds woulld balance off 
company losses, no provision had 


”' been made for workers who lost 


“a3 - Phone BA G-Q9198. ; !: 


ploi‘ed them both. 


“Prior to the movement of over 
50,000 colored people to Chicago 
in the five-year period 1915-1920, 
_ Negroes lived in practically every 
section of the city,” writes Robert 


Weaver in his” book The Negro 
Ghetto. 


The packing, steel and farm 
€quipment tycoons who owned Chi-' 
cago took steps to guarantee that 
segregation in the plant would be 
protected by Segregated housing 
-as well. 


They acted through the banks, 
Mortgage houses, real estate trusts 
and insurance firms which they in- 
fluenced or deminate:! to blanket 
ine city with an ironclad system of 
restrictive «covenants. Marshalled 
into jine with their scheme to lock 
tne Negro population inte isolated 
pockets were their heaviiv endewed 
izstiutions, like the University of 
Ce -aro. the Ilinois Institute 
Technology, and other large land-' 
holding organizations on the South 
Side of the city. 


It was a program which 
growing support from real estate| 
operators and local merchants. 
Blocked from homes outside the 
ghetto, Negro tenants were forced 
to pay from two to ten times as 
much rent as white tenants for 
‘similar. accommodations Forced | 
into indebtedness -by low wages 
and unsteady -employment, the 
Negro consumer was forced to seek’ 
credit from local merchants. The’ 
storekeepers seized their advant-| 
age to charge higher prices for 
food, clothing; furniture and every 
other necessity, putting Negro cus- 
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+! Editér:' CARE HIRSCH. 


& 


400 percent higher than white- 


ington and in the Chicago City] 


have whipped up} frenzied demon- 


of 


Wa 


: 


\decreed: no new housing for low| 


'where, paying rents from 100 to 


ments who refused to permit col- 
\lections within the plants on the 
| grounds that. they would interfere 
|with production. 


occupied units, in, buildings given 
little or no repaifs, nets the real 
estate operator aj profit of 1,000 
percent or more] | 

To keep the ghetto bonanza, Chi-/| 
cago real estaters have spent count- 
less thousands, lobby’ ing in Wash- 


rell and Co. and the Cudahy Pack- 


Clark Will ‘Stay 
Warns on Cicero 


CHICAGO. — Harvey Clark Jr. 


strations by duped property ‘OWD?- and his wife Jeanetta have flatly 
ers 1n City Council chambers. They | denounced the rumor circulated 
have financed. permanent lobbies | by Chicago newspapers that they 
in the nation’s capitol to block rent Planned to move out of Chicago, 
control, seeking tp extort from the branding it an “unfounded misrep- 
rest of the city) the extravagant, ‘resentation of fact. 


profits which ghetto housing makes! The couple, whose attempt to 
possible. move into an apartment in Cicero 


Council against | ‘low-cost public) 
housing, and against ordinances | 
which would ban segregation. They 


As Chicago’s population passed last month was met with attacks, 


the four million mark during W orld | by Cicero mobs aided by police, 


they intend to remain in Chicago 
and “continue the fight to return to 
Cicero.” 

The Clark family, guests of the 
town of Norwalk, Conn., in a 
United Nations Day celebration, 
‘had been invited to take up per- 
manent residence there. 

* 


CLARK REVEALED to. re- 
poiters that the, only persons noti- 
fied in advance of his plan to move 
into Cicero on July 10 were the 


'to save the ghetto made themselves 
felt on the city’s white population. | 


* 


THE. CAMPAIGN of ghetto 
profiteers against new housing, | 
meant no new housing for white 
as well as Negro, 


A survey by the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority revealed last year 
that 292,000 Chicago families need 
new homes. (Fi igures quoted by the 
|Progressive Party of Illinois placed 
the number at 500,000). Half of the 
292,000 listed by CHA were Negro, 
families: The other 145, 000 were County Sheriff Babb’s office. 
white families living in overcrowd- “I didn’t tell the mobsters,” 
— ‘ed. doubled up, firetrap dwellings,'ed Clark, “the question is: 
because the ghetto racketeers had did?” 

He called for prosecution of the 
or middle income groups. White Circle League and other 


Thus segregated housing, started, hate-groups as well as arrested| 


as a by-product of the bosses’ de-| hoodlums, repeating his| demand 
termination to keep Negro and that officials act to make Cicero 


white workers divided, has burge-; safe pp his family’s return. 
oned over the years into a maicr x 
industr - 
y in Chicago, netting mil wo Suri's against the town’s 


lions for the rea] estate trusts, and 
government and police officials ask- 
Piel wane as well’ T itn a a nr of $210,000 in. damages} 
ave been b the « ark an ad 


Sham). + Manone the Grand. tod in- 
~~ 


add- 


pe bey 6 Pedy 


OVER 2,100 employes of Mor- | 


r Il, the evil effects of the olot | told a press conference here that) 


Cicero Chief of Police and Cook 4 


Who 


life’s savings in property and 
goods. 

The unions demanded immedi- 
ate construction of the Missouri 
Valley Authority project, which 
would eliminate the danger from 


future floods. 


It urged the State Department to 
“publish all resolutions and corre- 
spondence between the U. S. and 
the Soviet Union in full, and en- 
coura: re full public discussion 


| around the issues.” 
Ix | 


and Fight’: 
Whitewash — 


vestigation reluctantly called three 
weeks ago by States. Attorney 
Boyle and the Cook County Sher- 

iff threatened to turn into an in- 
qusition of the foes of mob vio- 

,| lence, and a whitewash of its per- 
petraters in Cicero. | 


By-passing questioning of Cicero 
hoodlims, over 100 of whom were 
arrested during the July 10 riot, 
| the Grand Jury + ey hours cross- 
examing George C. Adams, attor- 
ney, and owner of the wrecked 20- 
flat building where the Clarks were 
to move. They also questioned a See. OS 
% hicago fur worker, Norman Sil- ee, oe 
-verman, of Riverside, which Cicero Bg 
police had charged witlr distribut- ee 
ing circulars calling for an end to #e 
mob violence. 


ae 


| 
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uw 
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* 

THE POLICE, who failed to } 
act apainst the mob in four days 
of terror last. month, responded ; 
within moments after they were @ 
told that anti- violence literature 
was being distributed in Cicero on 

ug. 7. They arrested Silverman 
dud 4 women companion, on the 
charge they had obtained no “li- 
|cense” to distribute leaflets. 


Angry Chicagoans protested the 
arrest to Cicero officials, remind- 
| ing them that the U.S. Supreme 
!Court years ago upheld the right 
to citculate literature. 


Indignation over the Grand 
Jury’ ‘ whitewashing tactics brought lashed out against the “legal trick- 
a warning from the Pittsburgh ery” being employed to exénerate 
Courier; Negro weekly: * “If the the Cicero criminals. Chicdgoans 
pattem... of., Peoria, St.. and Park were urged. to demand of the 
| Mianiir : as! followed isin this: case,;State’s:Attomey: full.preasecttion of 


HARVEY CLARK, JR. 


ra 


beets will happen.” The paper the hoodlums;« die Ye XR 


» 


~ Furniture Local Paper 
~ Asks Rehearing for Il 


The “Voice of 140,” official publication of Bedding, 
Curtain and Drapery Workers Union Local 140, United 


Furniture Workers of Americ 
sion of the Supreme Court up- 
holding the conviction of the 11 
Communist leaders, and calls on 
its readers to write President 
Truman urging a reliearing of the 
case. : 

An editorial in thé current is- 
-gsue of the “Voice” points out 
that. the executive board of the 
local has already written. Truman 
urging a rehearing, because, as 
they put it, “it is our feeling that 
not only are the Communists be- 
ing disfranchised as a_ political 
party, but freedom of speech as 
guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution is. 
jeopardized for all Americans.” 
_ The editorial follows: | 
““AN INJURY TO ONE... 

“Recently our Executive Board 
‘sent President Truman a _ letter! 
urging him to ask the Supreme) 
Court to grant a rehearing in the 
case of the 11 Communist leaders 
who were convicted under the 
Smith Act for conspiracy to ad- 
vocate at some future date the 
overthrow’ of the government. No 
overt acts were either charged or 
proved. The evidence against 
them was based on speeches and 
books, many of them classics of 
working class literature vou can' 
find in the Public Library.” 

The letter reads in part: 

“We urge a re-hearing of this 
case because it is our feeling that 
not only are the Communists be- 
ing disfranchised as a_ political 
party but freedom of speech as 
guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the .Constitution is seri- 
ously jeopardized for all Ameri- 
cans. As an organization of labor, 
we are concerned with preserving 
_ every constitutional guarantee of 
our freedom to speak and to or- 
ganize for our economic and pol- 
itical welfare. We believe that 
this guarantee has been dealt a 
serious blow if the Supreme Court 
decision is allowed to stand.” 


Concern for the future of the 
trade unions if the Smith Act is 
allowed to stand has been ex- 
pressed by many sections of the 
labor movement.: “Textile Labor,” 
—offeial paper of the Textile 

orkers ‘Union of America, CIO. 
commentiig on the jailings of 
Communists for their views, says: 

“Sending men to prison on this, 
basis could be dangerous to us 
all. For example, there is no doubt 
that a whole segment of Ameri-' 
can society (including most South-| 
ern mill owners) considers unions 
in general and the TWUA in 
particular, to be ‘subversive’ and 
‘un-American.’ ” 

The history of the trade union — 
movement in America is the _his- 
tory of the fight for freedom of 
speech, freedom to _ organize, 
freedom to hold and express ideas 
considered unpopular and _= sub- 
versive by the police and the big) 
newspapers, controlled by _ the 
bosses. Remember thé fight’ the 
CIO had in Jersey City with Boss 
Hague for the right to hold meet- 
ings and distribute leaflets? 

The danger is not that a dozen. 
or a hundred Communists will go 
to jail. The issue is not Commu- 
nism versus anti-Communism. 

“We cannot afford to hide our 
heads in the sand,” says the paper 
of the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers, CIO, and, “because we are 
not Comnanunists, close our eves 
to the warnings of Justice Black 
and Douglas.” 

(These two justices of the VU. S.' 
Supreme Court disented from the 
majority opinion upholding the 
Smith Act, warning that the Bill 
of Rights are endangered by the 
majority decision.) 

“Once more, it says, the attack: 


on tb g Civil liberties of the Com: 
munists.go. ha 


nd. in, hand: with -the} 


: restorations JOD, the, civil rights, pf 


jailing the Communists the Re- 


a, CIO, has blasted the deci- 


Labor.” 

Along with the Smith Act per- 
secutions has come the _ Taft- 
Hartley Act and wage-freeze, but 
no. effective price control and a 
tax program shifting more and 
more the burden of financing 
armaments on the poor while the 
big corporations report unprece- 
dented profits after taxes. 

Building of low cost housing 
projects is out, while landlords 
get one increase after another. By 


publican-Southern Democratic con- 


opposition. 


emphasized, however, that it was 


‘not been a brilliant propaganda 


“good faith” .of the Russians with- 


which has.seized Taiwan, is rearm- 


Department are trying to silence 


(Continued from Page 5) : 
We do precisely the same thing of 


trolled Congress and the Justice | : 


: t 


| 
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which we charge Moscow. We noi 
only bar Russians but anyone from 
any other country’ we suspect of. 
being tainted with communism,” 
Mr. Erwin might have added that 
the government also bars from 
traveling abroad any American it 
fears might tell the truth about 
jimcrow and violation of labor and 
civil rights*at home. 
M 
THE PLAIN DEALER article 


in the out-of-hand rejection of the 


114 PERSONS ARE DEAD in Jamaica a 
an-hour hurricane that swept over the island. Pictures show (top) the airfield at Ki 
nurses searching women’s poorhouse for dead after the building collapsed in the b 


JO as 


Shvernik proposal that the U. S 
was becoming a victim of its own! 
anti-Soviet propaganda. He com- 
plained that this propaganda “has 
become so ingrained that any, 
thought of the possibility of living 
side by side has long since been 
discarded.” He feared that “our 
own propaganda blinds us” to the 
meaning of the Soviet peace, plan. 

‘The Chicago Daily News, in an 
Aug. 13 editorial, agreed that the 
Truman-Shvernik exchange “has 


success for our side” and noted 
that “if there .was any pojnt to our 
congressional resolution (of friend- 
ship for the Russian people) in the 
first place, we should be prepared 
to pursue it with some tangible 
proposal for easing international! 
tension.” 

The Daily News warned that 
“our own correspondents, and 
others, report from various parts 
of the world a rise in neutral ap- 
prehensions that the U. S. is play- 
ing the 1ole of ‘war-monger.’ ” 


* 
PROF. RALPH BARTON 
PERRY, noted scholar, challenged 
the Truman right to demand 


out a guarantee in kind. Writing 
to the New York Times, Perry | 
asked: “Is the U. S. freely open to 
visitors from Soviet Russia? I seein 
to remember that not long-ago a 
group of scientists, artists and writ- 
ers were received here with scant 
courtesy and were condemned in 
advance as guilty of sinister de- 
signs. Prof. Perry also noted the 
U. S. government’s reversal of its 
avowed willingness to make peace 
at the 38th Parallel in Korea, de- 
claring: “This dces not appear to. 
be evidence of good faith and calls 
for. some explaining.” ; 

It was also worthy of note thal 
the Truman government is_ itself 
guilty of the very breaches of ‘good 
faith and solemn agreement which 
it attributed to the Soviet Union. 
It is the Truman. government 


ing Franco and Chiang Kai-shek, 
all in violation of international 
agreement. Yet the Soviet. Union, 
in proposing a five-power con- 
ference for peace, has not de- 
manded of Washington any \evi- 
flence, pf “good, faith”. beyond a 


willingness. to .sit,deivn ,and; nege-| Republican Rarty.”;, >. 
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Party Sets Goal 
ace Coalition 


* 


RS last. week front-paged a picture of three phony 


“pickets” before a building into which were streaming hundreds of determined -# looking 


men and women. This photo e 
‘tional committee meeting held in— 
that city over 
weekend .where 100 
farm delegates and 1,000 paying 
spetators participated in one of the 
the most imspiring series of gath- | 
erings seen in that area in many 
years. 


18-19 
and 


the -Aug. 
labor 


The trio of hatelers who chanted | 


profanities and the desperate ef- | such 
forts of machine politicians and |cU% $ 


labor hacks to sabotage the con-' 
ference failed miserably. 

Instead working men and wo- 
men, Negroes, farmers, protession- | 
als, housewives, former governors 
and congressmen, teachers and 
clergy sparked an enthused resurg-_ 
ence of the party’s all-out campaign 
for peace, civil liberties, and bread 
and butter demands. 3 

* : 

THE ENTIRE CONVENTION 
and mass rally was pitched to one 
key theme: Peace! Debate, dis- 
cussion, differénces in tactics and 
tempo—all of the manifold and 
stimulating characteristics of a dem- 
ocratic political convention. were 
coalesced around the great con- 
cept that “our first devotion is to 
the cause of peace. .. .” 

C. B. Baldwin, ‘ Progressive 
Party national. secretary, received 
a great ovation when he concluded 
his main report with these words: 
“Under no circumstances will we 
allow the 1952 campaign to beg:n 
without the people having an al- 
ternative to the war policies of the 
bipartisan coalition.” 

“Because of our first devotion is 
to the cause of peace,” he said, “we 
will make every effort to ‘assist in 


pitomizes the spirit behind the great Progressive Party na- 


pledged| to fight for grassroots 
breakaways among rank and file 
voters in both major parties tor 


| 


candidates who will heed the call 
for peate. Where successful the 
Progressive Party made clear it. 
would support independent Demo- 
crats and Republicans who stood 
| a program. But. the clean- 
harpened emphasis for coali- 
tion—with its unity approach to the 


National Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Colored People, 
church) groups, peace groups otf 
whatever shading, farm organiza- 
tions, fraternal, civic and mass 
groups, and especially labor—was 
characterized by an all-out pro- 
gram to build and strengthen the 
Progressive Party as a major arm 
in the national peace coalition, 


| * 


BALDWIN’S REPORT,. em- 
bodying this policy, outlined two 
main steps in building the broad- 
est i et “nolitical expression in 
an independent peace ticket. . . .” 

¢ Firstly, an intensification of 
the fight for the Progressive Party 
eT This “means not only 
publicly identifying the Prog-es- 


sive Party directly in the fight for | 


peace, for civil and political rights, 
for thé rights of the Negro pecple, 
for. higher wages, lower prices and 
better, working conditions, but ‘it 
also. means polticalizing these 
fights, seeking the best means to 
conveit them into political action,” 
the report stated. 


e aga 
now to make our preparations |to 


‘ 


the organization of an independent 
ticket that grows out of, bases itself 
upon, and is supported by a coali- 
tion of the peace forces of the 
country. But we state flatly that 


| states, 


get gn the ballot m al! of the 


Re¢alling that it was on the bal- 
lot in 45 states in 1949, the con- 
ventign recognized that the job 


in the event no such independent 
ticket matures in 1952, we are 
prepared and will nomipae and 
fight vigorously fer our own Pro-| 
gressive Party candidates to give 
the people a real choice to the al- 
ternatives of depression and war 
under a military state now being 
prepared for them by a corrupt 
Demecratic .Party ,and.,a_ callous 


TO, THIS, END..the, deleaates 


of getting 48-state voting returns 
was hound up with the “profound 
relatipn between the just demand 
of thé Negro people for representa- 
tion at every level of office.” The 
delegates pledged to fight to im- 
plenifat the party's policy of assur- 
ing representatives of the Negro 
people a’ place on the ballot. 


¥* r 
€ 4 ¥ 2 fa ake 4 : Ul sc * 
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gl gonwentions: were, wotpd, Lor New| 


— ee er en me ete 


England, Eastern-Middle Atlantic, | 
South, Middle West, the Mountain 
and West Coast areas, of the na- 
tion. | 

The 1952 election policy state- 
ment proposed four main minimiuin 
steps is a basis tur a coalition tic- 
ket | 

J.—An end to the war in Korea, 
United States initiative “for ¢cod 
faith 1.egotiations” among the iive 
great pcwers for pcuceful setile- 
meut of all differenatc.: 

2.--A return to a peacetime ccon- 
omy with genuine? price and profit 
controls, deep cuts in arms spend- 
ing and an end to the ~age freeze: 

3.—An eni to. discrimination 
against the Negro people. with full 
legislative guarantces of ~ civil 
rigs and 
- 4,—An end to McCzrthyism, Mec- 
Carranism, McGeathism and Tali- 
Hertleyism, repeal oi the Smith 
Act and return to the Bill of 
Rights. 

* 

THIS LAST PLANK.wis made 
the subject of a full resolution on 
Civil Liberties. The Smith Act 
terror raids, denial of bail, the FBI 
Gestapo hunts and the Adminis- 
trations McCarthy - like goose- 
stepping was branded as desper- 
ate acts to “preserve the profits 


-expense of the 
ple.” 


and privileges of the few at. the 
great mass of peo- 


Former Congressman Vito Mare- 
antonio received a two-minute ova- 


“we -must begin: 
i'm 
ithyism while himself “creating and 


tion when he denounced the Tru- 
an hypocrisy of assailing McCar-. 


giving birth to this Frankensteen 
horror.” 


| Speakers who received ovations 
‘were former Minnesota Goy. Elmer 
‘Benson, Vincent Hallinan, fearless 
‘West Coast civil rights attorney; 
former Coneressman Huvh De 
Lacy; Marie Reed Haug, U*®. lead- 
er in Cleveland, who. called on 
women to strengthen the ranks of 
the peace coaliticn and fight for the 
‘Progressive ‘Party program, and 
Hugy., Bryson, . president . of the 
Manipe, ,., ‘Gooks 4 n.d, Stewards 


| Union,,.aud.Progressive,Party leod- 
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TENANTS — 
‘ASK OUSTER 
OF SHOGREN 


CHICAGO. — Chicago tenants 
have asked President Truman to 
remove Norman B. Shogren from 
his post as Area Rent Director. 
Shogren and his assistant, Oscar 
Abern, were: accused in a letter 
addressed to the President by the 
Chicago Tenants and Consumers 
Council of “consistently withhold- 
ing facts regarding the rights of 
tenants under the gin. and 
Rent Act.” 

The officials, the letter charged, 
“have also Jed tenants to believe 
~ that they have no recourse but to 
accept any type of notice for in- 
creases, whether the increase has, 
or has not, been approved by the 
Office of Rent Stabilization.” 

iad | 

MISS JO COLLIER, executive 
secretary of the tenants organiza- 
tion, asserted that Shogren’s mis- 
guidance of tenants, in the inter- 
ests of landlords, dated back to 
1947. She said he misinformed 
tenants at that time. on their rights 
under the 15 percent voluntary in- 
crease provided by federal law, 
leading them to believe they had 
no alternative but to sign the vol- 
untary increase leases. Shogren 
later explained the fact that more 
leases of that type had been signed 
in Chicago than in any other city 

in oe nation by saying that the 
. Jan@lords were “stronger” in Chi- 
cago. 

The Council spokesman urged 
the President to take immediate 
steps to see that Chicago tenants 


are folly informed on their rights 
under the new rent law. 


* 


“IF THE INDIVIDUAL ap- 
pointed to &dminister the Rent Of 
fice proves himself incapable of 
administering the law fairly,” she 
told the President, “it is in your 
power to remove him.” 


The statement warned 
Presiednt: “The tenants of Chicago 
will hold you responsible for the 
misery and imflation forced upon 
them, unless you act immediately.” 


what On? 


CHICAGO 


SUNDAY, AUG. $6--Commemorating 6th 
anniversary of V-J Day, parade and rally 
for peace, assembling 1 p. m. outside 
Packinghouse Labor Center, 49th and 
Wabash. Meeting at 3 p. m. in Washington 
Park. Enter at 53rd and South It rkway. 
Sponsored by: Chicago- Veterans for Peace. 


LAWN PARTY at Bory Steinberg’s place, 
131 S. Deere St., Highland Park. Take 
Sheridan Rd. N. to Deere Place. See 
Hertense and her, puppets. Games, side 
show, portraits. Delictous moonlight, mid- 
night supper. Saturday, Aug. 25. In case 
of rain, Apig. 26. Donation $2.0”. Benefit of 


|ball and 


the | 
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Yowre Invited 
To Labor ae 
Pienie Se 

CHICAGO.—A toll labor 
has been invited to join the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers’ La- 
bor Sunday Picnic and Founders 
Day celebration to be held Sun- 
day afternoon, Sept. -2 at Justice 
Park Grove, Archer & Keen Ave- 
nues. 

Proceeds from the event, which 
will also mark the 15th anniver- 
sary of the founding of District I 
of the union, will go to packing- 
house worker victims of the recent 
Kansas floods. 

Sam Parks, District Picnic Com- 
mittee chairman, announced that 
special scrolls of honor will be 
awarded to founders and builders 
of each of the District I locals. 

* 

THE PICNIC PROGRAM of- 
fers a wide assortmnt of enter- 
tainment, including a “Battle of 
the Bands.” Melvin Sexton’s Switt 
Local 28 orchestra will compeie 
for honors with Bob Thomas’ Mil- 
ler & Hart Local 27 orchestra. A 
be-bop contest and folk dancing 
will be featured. 

Adding a serious note to the oc: 
casion, speakers will voice labor’s 
need for unity and for an end to 
the high cost of living. Scheduled 
speakers are: Ralph Helstein, in- 
ternational president of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica, Russell Lasley, international 
vice-president; William Hood, rec- 
ording secretary of Ford Local 600 
of the United Auto Workers, De- 
troit and Herb March, Armour Lo- 
cal 347 organizer. 

Harold Neilson, UPWA Dis- 
trict 1 director, will be master of 
ceremonies. 

On the recreational side, base- 
softball will top the 


¥ 

ARMOUR LOCAL 347 
will battle Swift Local 28 men in 
baseball, while Swift Local 28 
women will tackle the Blue Jeans, 
South Side women’s team, in soft- 
ball. 

A 25-cent flood relief donation 
will admit all to the picnic. Chil- 
dren under 14 will be admitted 


agenda. 


courts, his 


men| 


CHICAGO.—The Civil Rights 
Congress of Illinois will tender its 
tribute to a great American when 
it honors William L. Patterson, 
executive secretary of the national 
organization, on the occasion of 
his 60th birthday. A public birth- 
day celebration has been planned 
for Saturday evening, Sept. 8, at 
the Packinghouse Workers Recrea- 
tion Center. 

The CRC leader renounced the 
comforts of a brilliant legal career 
more than 80 years ago, to devote 
his life to the cause of freedom 
for both white and Negro Ameri- 
cans. 

Patterson first achieved national 
fame with his vigorous and suc- 
cessful fight to save the lives of 
nine Scottsboro. youths sentenced 
to death on a framed rape charge 
in the early ’30’s. 

* 


SINCE that time, he has Jed the 
defense of countless victims of 
U. S. lynch-justice with a courage 
and militancy which have drawn 
forth world-wide demonstrations 
of solidarity. : 


For Americans familiar with his 
battle to save Willie McGee, the 
Martinsville Seven, Rosa Lee In- 
gram, the Trenton Six, his name 
has become synonymous with the 
word freedom itself, 


A Truman-Dixiecrat Congres- 
sional committee tried to silence 
Patterson's great voice with an 
indictment for “contempt” last 
year. In the face of overwhelming 
odds against justice in today’s 
magnificent defense 
shattered the prosecution’s case, 
splitting the jury’s verdict to win 
his release. 

“We're honoring the best in our, 
country's heritage when we honor 
Patterson,” declared Illinois CRC 
secretary Lester Davis. “His name 
will be linked with the great names 


free. Supervised recreational ac- 
tivities for the kids will be carried 


on also. 


WILL IAM L. PATTERSON) 


of Ameri¢an history when the story 
of those who saved freedom in our 
land is recorded. es : 


Tickets for the Patterson birth- 
day celebration, available for 74 
cents, can be obtained from CRC. 
headquarters at 608 S. Dearborn} 
St., Chicago 


JAIL ARGENTINE 
RAIL Wi RKERS 

BUENOS AIRES (ALN). 
Eighty railway workers were ar- 
rested in the province of Cordoba: 
on charges of plotting to sabotage 
the railway services. The arrests 
followed a recent railroad strike. 
Sixty of | the prisoners will be tried 
by court martial under President 
Juan Peoron’s decree placing the 
railways and all their personnel 
under military control. Mass ar- 
rests- of railway workers and stu- 
dents also took place in other Ar- 
gentine cities. Hundreds of secon- 


dary school students at La Plata 
were temporarily held in. custody 
by police after they took part in 
a protest against t the Peron Eva 
Peron ticket in the Nov. 11 elec- 
tions. ; 


CHICAGO.—“A Mile of Dollars’ 
will be the theme of the Illinois 


Civil Rights Congress $10,000 
Fund Drive which will begin Sept. 
1 and continue until Oct. 15, Otto 
Wangerin, chairman of the CRC 
Fund Drive Committee, announced 
this week. 


The drive has been launched in 
conjunction with. the CRC’s cam- 
paign to defend the Bill of Rights, 
to defeat the subversive Smith Act, 
to ‘protect labors rights, and to 
battle jimcrow and anti-Semitism. 
Under way also is an intensive 
fight to guarantee a rehearing by 
the U. S. Supreme Court in Oc- 
tober for the imprisoned Commu- 
nist leaders ands«the right to. bail 
for other working class leaders re- 
cently «rrested. 


the Progressive Party. 


EVERYONE’S COMING to our out- of- 
25. | 


doors ribs bar-b-q. Saturday. Aug. 
Have your dinner with us, we're serving 
from 6 p.m. on. 4441 Drexel Blvd. In case 


of rain, indoors at:the same address. Greg, 


Pascall sings. Community singing. Dancing. 
so Sion $1.00.. Proceeds to Procressive 
ari*. 


LABOR DAY. PICNIC, Sunday, Sept. 2 | 
at Justice Park, Archer and Keane Ave. | 
Gates onen 10 a.m. Softball tourney of | 
UPWA local union teams. Pony rides, 
games, food, dancing. Arranged by United 
Packinghouse . Workers sade America, CIO, 

District I. 


WATCH for winter Film Forum series. 
Foreign movies to be shown every Friday. 
and Saturday evening. Coming soon. : 


ALL NATIONS FESTIVAL. Saturdav. 
Oct. 6 at Pvople’s Auditorium, 2457 W.'| 
Chicago Ave. Cultura] activities of al! na-_| 
tions will be presented dealing with con- 
tributions of the foreign born as well as 
dramatizations. Arranged. by Midwest Com- 


mittee for Protection of the Foreign Born. |} 


THREE GREAT PICTURES by Film 
Forum of Chicazo. “Spring,” ‘‘Country 


School,’’ and “‘Apple Blossom Time.” Fri- 
dav, Sept. 7, 8:15, People’s Auditorium, 
2457. W. Chicago and Saturday, Sert. 8, 
8:15. Progressive Party Hall, 306 E. 1rd. 
Donation 60c. 


KEEP* SEPT. 22 ye for an e“& ing. 
evening sponsored “American * ‘k,jce 


)) \Crubade... Symposium+ wy ere aa e oh 


Arcade Ballroom, 3458 


- fer ‘further detafis, 


Folk Songs 
Foreign Language 
Children’s Records 
Coming Soon—“‘Six 
Songs for Democracy” 


S pecial—The Weavers 
‘Banks Are Made of Marble’ 


79¢ 


Modern Book Store 
64 W. Randolph, Rm. 14 


| DE 26552. 
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The Illinois drive is part of the 
$50,000 Freedom Fund Campaign 
launched by CRC headquarters 
nationally. Sponsored by leading 
victims of the civil rights battle, 
the campaign committee includes 
Mrs. Rosalee McGee, widow of 
Willie McGee, as. honorary chair- 
man, John Howard Lawson and 
Mrs. Bessie Mitchell as co-chair- 


man. 
* 


ANNOUNCING the drive, Mr. 
Wangerin stated: “Ten thousand 
dollars. represents the rock-bottom 
minimum needed by the Illinois 
CRC to meet its responsibilities 
effectively in the coming period. 
Anything less will leave CRC seri- 
ously handicapped and unable to 
function as it must in the coming 
months.” 

From New York, William L. 
Patterson, national executive secre- 
tary, added | his plea for support 


‘OPEN CIVIL RIGHTS DRIVE FOR $10, 000 


to the drive with the comment: 
“The people cannot and will not 
win back while political prosecu- 
tions ard terror ride roughshod 
over the land, trampling every- 
thing worthwhile in America. 


“OUR DEFENSE F UND,” he 
declared, “is part of the: counter- 
action of the people to the night- 
mare of.terror unleashed in recent 
weeks and gaining greater fury 
with each passing day.” 

The Illinois Committee aims to 
raise $3,300, or one-third of the 
$10,000 quota by Sept. 8, when 
Patterson will be honored at a 
60th Birthday Celebration to be 
held at Packinghouse ‘Workers’ 
Recreation Center in Chicago. 

A variety of techniques for the 
funds have been projected by CRC 
leaders, including collection lists, 
coupon books, chains of sustainers, 
collection cans and house parties. 


ASK BAN ON ‘AMO 


CHICAGO.—Drive the “Amos 


n Andy” show off Chicago's a¥] 


airwaves! 

This was the inal pressed this 
week by the Chicago chapter of 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
in line with a national drive against 


ithe slanderous program newly in- 
troduced on television by the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System. 


A major victory in the campaign 
was scored recently when public 
protest forced cancellation of the 
show on Milwaukee's _ station 
WTMJ-TV. NAACP spokesmen 
in, Chicago were confident the 
same could. be achieved here in 
short time, if citizens rallied quick- 
ly behind the fight.- — 

The ‘TV show, different from: 


||the radio version only i in its’ use ‘of |dic 
‘Negro: actors'to portray the: libel-jof © 
lous roles, hap afoused nation-wide’ ple 


Gg hg 
‘N ANDY" 
indignatior on. 


Demands that “Amos ’N. Andy” 
lshould | cancelled as an insult 
to Chicago's TV-viewers should be 
directed to the Blatz Brewing Co., 
sponsors of the show, and to the 

ia Broadcasting System, 


“Let's boycott Blatz Beer until 
the show is dropped,” declared 
one NAACP official — 

The stereotyping of Negro char- 
acters was assailed in a radio pro- 
gram cinducted by commentator 


a ' 
One speaker charged that the 
malicious practice by radio, TV, 
film and other producers was “a 
vested interest, maintained for the 

/ of ex loiting the preju-| 
* develo : 


THE UNTOLD STORY of the 
Harry Williams captured by South 


| |Side police was the criminal be- 


havior of the police themselves— 
who made the search for Williams 


‘their excuse for brutality against 


the Negro people unequalled in 
Chicago's history. 
Brandishing guns openly, the 


Side strets day and night during 
their 48-hour search, terrorizing 
citizens, . “frisking” ‘and jailing 
scores of men who were all “ac- 
cused” of being Harry Williams, 
regardless of identification papers, 
family identifications, etc. 


Typical was\ the case of one 
packinghouse worker who. was 
picked up as he headed home 
from a union meting, held incom- 
municado for hours while his fami- 
ly frantically phoned police and 
hospitals. 

‘Did -reporters niidlorstansd Wil- 
liams’ reply when they asked him; 
after the capture: “How does tt 
feel to be a hunted man?” He 
answered: “Like it feels to be 
free.” On Chicago's South Side 

* 

DID YOU KNOW that an 
FBI agent is gentle, sensitive, 
Christ-like, humble, idéalistic, a 
lover of his fellow-man, a_ real 
sweet guy, the sort you want to 
write a book about, and maybe 
follow in the footsteps of by join- 
ing the FBI yourself? 


That is what Sweetheart Soap 
is telling the people of Illinois 
and Indiana now, in its radio 
seriall “The Woman In My 


House.” 
¥* 


THE NEW 25-cent edition of 
“Scottsboro Boy,” published by 
Doubleday, is getting rough treat- 
ment in some Walgreen drug 
stores which featured these paper- 
bound editions. One reader says 
|the store in her neighborhood dis- 
played it one day, then buried it. 

* 

THE MAYOR’s recently an- 
nounced appointments to housing 
agencies just about complete the 
process. of handing over the. hous- 
ing. program to its worst foes—be- 
gun by His Honor right after his 
election (on a platform of “More 
Housing for Chicago.”). 

Most significant was the ap- 
pointment of Mortimer B. Harris, 
president of Harris Brothers build- 
ing supply firm, to replace Claude 
A. Benjamin as commissioner of 
the Chicago Housing Authority. 
Benjamin was the oneCHA com- 
missioner who held out last year 
against the City Hall “compro- 
mise” on housing sites, which re- 
duced housing on vacant land 
sites to a bare 1,500 units. CHA 
had requested 5,000 units. | 
Appointments “to the Land 
Clearance Commission and Chi- 
cago Plan Commission included 
an insurance executive, and a 
prominent real estate appraiser. 
Ignored in the appespiments were 
friends of publie*” housing and 


| homeowners and tenants who face 


eviction and loss of life-earnings 


‘in property as the result of the 


city’s slum clearance projects. 


or — 


NEW FALL MOVIES 


SS a RIN G”" 
“ (USSR) : 


“Country School” 
7 (Poland) 


“Apple Blossom Time” 
Friday, September s 


$s ES ooper over station W HFC 


at Peoples Auditorium. 
2457 W. Chicago ) 


Saturday, September 8 


at Progressive Party Hall 
306 E. 43rd us | 


Donation adie 


brave. bulls swarmed over South 
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Launch Chain Letter Drive for | 
Cease-Fire, Withdrawal From Korea 


DETROIT. — The 
Council for Peace last~ week 
launched a chain letter drive to 
-urge President Truman.to stop the 
killing in Korea immediately. 

Each Michigander who seeks 
peace is being asked to write a 
_Jetter to the President, with simi- 
lar messages to five friends, asking 
each to do the same. It is esti- 
mated that with an unbroken 
chain, one individual can be re- 
sponsible for the sending of hun- 
dreds of thousands of such letters 
within a very short time. 

Sample proposed text of such 
letters reads as follows, omitting 
the sections in parenthesis when 
writing the President: 

“(Please: write to five friends 
and to President Truman asking 
each of the five to copy the mes- 


sage below and send it to five, 


friends and President Truman.) 

“The U.S. casualty list in Korea 
keeps on growing. It is past 80,- 
000 now. Millions of Korean men, 
women and children have died and 
’ are dying. 

“While the U.S. delegation finds 
excuses for breaking off truce talks, 
| casualty lists continue to grow. 
“I beg you to (urge President 
_ Truman to) stop. this needless 
slaughter. Let us have a ceasefire, 
withdrawal from the 38th parallel 
and then withdrawal from Korea 


tilt altogether. 
'U.S.A., not Korea. 


Our country is the 


“(Do not break the chain! Do 
your part for peace by adding new | 
links.”’) 


‘PROTEST JAPAN TREATY 
The Council also sent a letter | 


Miss Millard described the 
dreadful ravages of war she had 
observed in Europe, the ruins, the 
‘almost universal personal bereav- 
ments, the scars of torture and 
concentration camps. 


“No wonder the world peace 


to the President protesting that movement is so strong, persistent 


the proposed Japanese Peace’ 
Treaty is not and cannot be ac- 
ceptable to “many nations which 
suffered from the aggressions and 
depredations of Japanese imperi- 
alist militarism.” 

The draft treaty, according to 
the Council, cannot assure peace 
because it does not “bar rearming 
and remilitarization of a nation 


conquer the world”; because it 
permits continued American oc- 
cupation of Japan, giving the U.S. 
“a good military vantage point for 
some future (and unwanted) war’; 
and because it fails to returri For- 
mosa to China, ignores other ter- 
ritorial dispositions made at Casa 
Blanca and authorizes U.S. seizure 
of various Pacific islands. 
WOMEN AND PEACE 

Betty Millard, who served as 
American representative on. the 
staff of the Women’s. International 


‘Democratic Federation in Paris and 


| 


Berlin for the past two years, ad-' 


dressed the Councils meeting at 
Craftsmen’s Club. 


‘escape 


rified reaction for: 


and unbeatable,” she said. 


Describing the huge French 
women’s peace movement, Miss 
Millard told how war-bereaved 


mothers had _ successfully urged: 


workers to stop manufacturing war 
materials for use against the Viet- 
Nam people and had persuaded 
dockworkers, in defiance of starva- 


which so recently attempted to tion tactics, to stop unloading U.S. 


‘war supplies. 


She paid tribute to 
Raymonde Dien, the heroine who 
threw herself onto railroad tracks, 
obstructing passage of a train load- 
ed with war materiel. 


Most moving was Miss Millard’s 


description of her emotion upon 
hearing North Korean delegate 
Che Den Zuk tell a.WIDF Coun- 
cil meeting in Berlin how 3,000,- 
000 Koreans have been wiped out 
by American “killer” operations. 
It was a German woman, bearing 
the shame of the Nazis’ crimes, 
who: understood Miss Millard’s hor- 
“No people can 
responsibility for deeds 
done in their name.” 


TWIN CANDIDATES GIVE LABOR NO CHOICE 


BREAKTHROUGH POSSIBLE BY NOMINATING CHARLES. A HILL 


By NAT GANLEY 


_ There’s only one difference be- 
tween Mayor Cobo and County 
Clerk Edgar M. Branigin: the 


Clerk wants the Mayor’s job and 


the Mayor~prefers to hog it him- 
self. On everything else they're 
“equal evil” tools of Detroit's 
vested interests. 

Labor’s rank and file is sick and 
--tired of the 
choice always 
given them by. 
their top lead- 
ers of either. 
voting for “hon- 
est” enemies of 
-Jabor or “dis- 
honorable. 
friends” w h o 
double-cross on 
their election 
promises as 
soon as the elec- 
tion returns are in. That’s the 
main reason why Mike Novak, 
_ prexv of the Wayne CIO Council, 
couldnt put over a Branigin en- 
dorsement . in a”~meeting. of 400 


NAT. GANLEY 


vention developed a 


‘Reuther - conthablell Resolutions | Monopolists of Wall and Griswald 


Committee in the last U AW con-| Sts. 
“surprising and Democratic parties in Michi- 


control both the Republican 


split” on the: issue of political ac-|gan and most candidates of both 
tion, with the minority favoring a|parties are the bought-and-paid- 
break with Truman and a moye-'for fifth columnists of the monied 


ment towards a third party -d 
really independent political action. 

That's why the CIO’s PAC and 
the AFL's LIPE find it ever harder 
to collect the political action bucks 


gentry. 

But the lasiidivelesicne of the top 
labor leaders in the political action 
field is one thing. What the rank 


from the guys and gals on the and file does about it is another. 


job. 

For years the Michigan CIO 
Council, under the domination of 
Gus Scholle and Barney Hopkins, 
has undeviatingly supported the 
straight Democratic Party ticket. 


f|And when the equal-evil Demo- 
k<icrats backed by Scholle-Hopkins 
Rivote with their Republican pals 


for an increased gasoline tax on 
the consumers, Hopkins rants it’s 
an “underhanded parliamentary 
maneuver .. . in which four fifth 
column Republicans that mas- 
queraded as Democrats lined up 
with the Republican representa- 


| 
is possible in the Sept. 11 primary 


of labor and the people. 


A political- action breakthrough 


election around the candidacy of 
the Rey. Charles A. Hill for De- 
troit’s Common Council. Here we 
have not only a stalwart leader of 
the Negro people |seeking to break 
down lily-white rule in our city, 
but a man with long years of deeds 
in the struggle against the: enemies 
A vote 
for Hill is a vote for peace, for 
Negro rights, for democracy and 
economic, security. 

And that’s ‘why Local Unior 
PAC and LIPE committees shoulc 
vote endorsement of Hill for Coun- 


FLINT. 


—“The layoffs are here!” 


That’s the warning 


note sounded by E. L. Boliecs in his Foundry Facts snkaue 
on the Buick UAW Local 599 page in the Flint Weekly 


Review last week. 


“Fach week we see less of ourf 


union brothers around the shop,” 
Holmes writes, “and this means 
that more and more families are 
feeling insecurity and belt tighten- 
ing that only comes from unem- 
ployment. And all of us in the 


‘union Are to blame for this. 


“Everyone of us who allowed 
management to speed us up with- 
out putting up a fight; where we 
found ourselves putting out more 
and more production with less and 
less men; this is why our brothers 
are unemployed or facing unem- 
ployment today. 


“Management is not going to 
employ. two men when they could 
get one guy to break his back but 
do the job. That’s why they made 
$837 million profit after taxes last 


year. 
“Is there nothing we can do 


now? Is there no way we can, fight 
back? 


“Yes, we can fight back and we 
must do it now! 

“Ford Local 800 has called for 
a shorter work week, a 30-hour 
week so that more men will be - 
employed. BUT it must be 30 
hours work with 40 hours pay. 
The workers today cannot af- 
ford to draw 2 smaller pay check 


{that a 40-hour pay week, but the 


large corporation who have made 
the highest profits ever in the first 
half of 1951 ($51 billion) can af- 
ford to pay us a 40-hour pay 
week. | 

“We join with the Ford Local 
Executive Board in this demand 
for all labor. We know of Plant 
1l’s_ struggles on this point al- 
ready and we support them to the 
hilt: “uook for notices of the next 
plant meeting where more of this 
will be discussed.” 


— ' 


CIVIL RIGHTS SPOKESMAN. WARNS: 


Must Still Work 


Hard to Win 


Passage of FEPC Ordinance 


[By ARTHUR McPHAL, 


Exec. Sec’'y. CRC 


DETROIT.—This is a warning. 
A fair employment. practice ordin- 
ance for Detroit is NOT “in the 
bag.” 

First of all, the Greater Detroit 


Negro Labor Council is not yet 
assured of sufficient valid signa-| 
tures to place the FEPC initiative 


proposal on the Sept. 11 ballot. 
Reason for this is that in any 
petition campaign, a considerable 
percentage of. signatures are found 
not to be valid—that is, the signers | 
may not all have been se amage 
voters, 


That is why the NLC has ev- 
tended the signature drive to 
Aug. 27—with intentions of get- 
ting 25,000 more signatures than 


the minimum 30,000 required. 
“TI want personally to urge every 


squeeze, because they need votes 
from labor and the Negro people. 
The latter must tip the balance 
by forcing the politicians out into 
the open, and forcing passage of 
fair employment legislation. 

All the drivelling talk about 
fear that a referendum vote on 
|FEPC would “stir racial antangon- | 


'isms” is so much eyewash. 


It reflects disgusting lack of 
confidence in the people, in the 


‘ability of democracy to work for 


the common. good. It covers up 
‘the politicians’ disinclination to 
declare themselves before the 


voters. 
* 


I HAVE observed job seeking 
lines before many Detroit plants. 
I have seen at least 85 percent of 
job applicants now-a-days are Ne- 
groes. Furthermore, a spot check 


of various factories reveals that 


fair and progressive-minded un- only one percent or less of those 


ionist and individual to report to) 
the NLC office, 260 E. Vernor, and 
participate actively in the final 
push to make certain that FEPC 
appears on the ballot. 

It must be understood that 
until and unless the petition drive 
succeeds beyond shadow of a 
doubt, the Common Council is go- 


jing to c atinue sitting on the) 
their chief weapon in imposing 


Equal Employment Opportunities 
Ordinance which was submitted 
over two weeks ago. 

The high muck-a-mucks ih and 
about Common Council are’ really 
on the spot. They want to appease 
the Negro-haters, Jew-haters, 
Catholic-haters etc., by keeping 
quiet on matters of discrimination 


in employment. But theyre in a 


hired are Negroes. Sometimes the 
proportion is on in 300. Sometimes 


no Negroes at all are given jobs. 


This fearful discrimination which 
spells hunger and misery for so 
many, affects not Negroes alone, 
but also women, Catholics, foreign- 
born and other minority groups. 

It is part of the employers 
“divided and rule” tactic which is 


low wages, speedup and wretched 
conditions of work. That makes it 
the problem of every American 
worker—and it can and must be 
licked. | 

See you every day at 260 East 
Vernor between now and the 27 
to make sure this FEPC drive 


does not fail! 


— 


Local 600 Raps 


DET ROIT.—The executive 
board of Ford Local 600 unani- 
mously adopted a resolution con- 
demning the Attorney General of 
the United States. for cancelling 


bail of foreign-born. workers fac- 
ing deportation. 

The resolution praised Federal 
Judges Arthur F. Lederle and 
Theodore Levin, of Detroit, “for: 
their staunch defense of the con- 
stitutional right to bail.” Lederle 
and Levin set a nationwide pre- 
sedent by releasing six deportees 
on the- original bond poste! for 
them with the Immigration De- 
nartment by Jack Raskin of the 
Civil Rights Congress. © 


17 will decide whether the Attor- 
ney General can question the 
source of bail money in the face 
of a Federal law which denies that 
right to Federal judges. The six 
Detroiters, facing deportation be- 
cause of their progressive labor 
and political beliefs, are being de- 
fended by George W. Crockett, | 
noted civil rights attorney. 
Calling upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral to “drop all attempts to de- 
prive the American people, ‘both . 
foreign born and native bor, of 
the .-right to bail,” the resolution 
was ordered sent to the Attorney 
General, Federal Judges Lederle 
and Levin, Gev. Williams, Presi- 
dent Truman, local Senators and 


i | eee union. leaders last week. hi 


cil regardless of what_ their bal 
That's ‘why the - 100 - percent | SO ele 


tives.” : | 
Bosh .-and- baloney! . The Big!brass hats do. Further’ hearings set; for Sept. Congressmen, and he press. 


~ 
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~ BERLIN, German (Telepress)~ A MMMM ==——=<~*«~S |S BAYARD, New Mexico, — As) “@t2ting Harlem, and the boycott, 
“The treacherous policy of ‘Tito| 97 "=) oom . ? | the Nationa} Labor Relations Board |P""** aE ‘a 3 y a) he acd 
and of his accomplices is having a ae Re i: Pe. ease : Baile te ctetebound New Jersey of the yi Be ruggie are on the oraer 
catastrophic influence on the liv-| # Gee “> = |Zinc Company guilty of unfair la- jie oc , 
ing standards of .the Yugoslav; © 4. * oe * |bor practices in its dealings with The recent founding conference 
working people.” General Pero! ge es * |Local 890, | Mine-Mill, Grant of the Greater Néw York Negro » 
Popivoda, a. member of the} $2. == |County officials continue to arrest Labor Council noted an increase 
World Peace Council says in the] $i ee ae 2% |and persecute women and children |™ job discrimination and planned 
Berlin Taegliche Rundschau. i é ®& |pickets in the 11-month strike at|# C@™paign against it. 

“The living conditions of the ee pies e | Hanover, N.M. Subsequently the Council ap- 
Yugoslav people are much worse| ea Mrs. Elvira Molan, Mrs. Daria|Proached the radio and television 
today under the Titoite regime, 3 ae ge be |Chavez, Mrs. Eva Becerra, and industry, Horn and Hardarts and 
than they were in the days of Hit-| By ger S |2 (Mrs. Henrietta Williams, whose |S¢veral other employers and urged 
Jerite occupation,” the article em-| (a: mt 8 @ |husbands’ service with the Empire|!ir job practices. Action in the 
phasizes. | | —— (98 |Zinx Co. total approximately 62/™atter is still pending. 
- The working day in most Yugo-| fe eg ee mae jyears, were arrested Friday on : * 

‘slav factories, it is stated, is about| #ijj gage. ee ee icharges of blocking a company- TWO YEARS | AGO during the 
10 to 12 hours, and it is even| @ : eee iroad which is marked “private.”| trike of brewerv workers the 
longer in factories producing war) } : ee Warrants for their arrest were|Coypcil put the t shalloai of job 
equipment. | = coe Si signed by E-Z officials because the} democracy squarely to the com- 

What does the Yugoslav worker| 3 PS ee women and children. pickets re- panies and Sey fs tantiens an as 
get for his slave labor? oe a : fused to allow scabs into the strike-| yesult a few Negroes were ined 

An apprentice gets 2,400 dinars| $s ae bound mine. 3 N : aah ; % 
a month, an_ unskilled worker} § REE *< | The arrest took place at 3 p.m.,|_ , sce | eee ae he Pei 
2,800 dinars, a skilled worker, § | ae (but it was at a Jate Friday night | >. 4 pyrene spay d ae 7 ee 

3,200 dinars and an engineer 4,500. ; s = =< {that the union was able to hurdle a pee na vague y “i . mae 
dinars. About 15 percent of thes: | Si eS wa -|artificial obstacles’ and win the r aikak ee Me Fee 
wages and salaries go to taxes of Bee = +|women’s release on $1,300 cash hes ae a a ) 
the most varied kinds, to forcel! #e ae se =e. | bond. 7 . « soft 1 3" rieang on i —" 
loans and to “voluntary” contribu-| "8s" — The NLRB found that on Sept. sig more yee hi, z as as 
tions. | , | | '-|97 and 29, 1950, and on March 13)‘ a ag . ree ie a E ae 

What can a Yugoslav worker SIMON MOLINA (left), father’ |and June 7, 1951, the respondent Coan. Picked ey tts see 

buy for his wages? Very little in-| of 14 children and strike relief |(Empire Zinc) refused to bargain Comal Whe att Bd mi auicks 

decd. . cient edit a Tou collectively with the union .. . hive a fell Stee leak Maden 
One kilogram cf bread costs 50 onarman, end ous land that by such refusal the re- wit ee or 

to 100 dinars, one litre of milk 40 Wray, deputy sheriff, Grant spondent had interfered with, re- ae sgh h | 

to. 50 dinars, one kilogram of meat} County, New Mexico. | strained and coerced its employes.” | _ "f, . " “g 7 3 

180 to 200 dinars, the same quan- | | ase es miragg Be ovina ate es, ig 

tity of fish 100 go 120-dinars, of Italian Workers Ask Big Five Peace Pact fired. The Committee was sup-|_ Ut about time somebody 

The prices of industrial prod-| ROME = (ALN). — Workers Ansaldo workers asked the Italian) ported by Fg ade y oe woman p snort ad hid na eg 

ucts are incomparably higher than throughout Italy are sending the parliament to take action to im- ig Do , ” the Hari Civil another market. 

those of food. One pair of work essai at na calling a o —. — Rights Colinas a 4 pag tn * 

shoes costs 3,000 to 4,000 dinars,;/Support of the five-power ace | ther big and enthusiastic meet- ; 1 ‘ s ee 

cotton te ca to 750 to 1,.300!pact proposal sent to President ings were held by the workers at} @UMtYy School Improvement Com- Rag At wisps — é . . 

dinars each, one pair of ordinary roma A ggnanere peg = arsenal, ndval agar and | ™tee- " se oa a te de cls a sale el 
shoes costs 6,000 dinars, cotton|5vernik of the Presidium of the Sangiorgo engineering works at| jp, ‘ F ie : ; 
suit 7,000 to 10,000 dinars, a/Supreme Soviet of the USSR. ‘§|Taranto. In this town, one hour scarey ea - . gt apc SS - _— agit rsa 

woolen suit costs as much as| One of the first resolutions sup- after the radio reported Shvernik’s Fics waeoc ie uM “a FEPC Wosk “e a ' peg d ee pre a 

20,000 dinars. porting Shvernik’s proposal came proposal, 1,200 signatures were ch ie 13 se oy ae % ro | 
All this means that a skilled}from a mass meeting of the An- |collected in the town’s main square parent shades. Cacconniy aia Thus he call of Gié Badiedal 

worker must work about two saldo shipyards at Leghorn, The'on a_ petition | committee under the leadership of |Committe of the Communist, Party 
months before he can buy a pair : i ) James R. Lawson, African Nation-|for mass action by the Anierican 
of shoes. And the prices are still Th Sla M ) k t i Sill alist leader has opened fire on the} people to protect its living stand- 
climbing, Popivoda points out. e ve ar e S beer, whiskey and wine industries. |ards will find ready support in the 

HUNGER — : | Last week they demanded “one-| Negro communities. It said: 

rhe relation between the prices 4 bd e third of the jobs for black workers} “The united. action of the peo- 
sa the market and the earnings ong usSiness in ? e ouT in.every phase of these three in-! ple, Negro and white, and of all 
of the working people clearly dustries ’ political ‘affiliations, through dem- 
app agi aed ~ tree -“THEYRE STILL BUYING mittee he went to Balote’s store to|, The temper of. Negroes in Har-|onstrations, meat boycotts, picket 
erred nek Rage nd popes and selling Negroes in Dixie,” attempt to get the children. lem concerning jobs and opportun- lines at = _ profiteers _ the 
ket indisonmiiie needs: Thet ..{says the ClO News reporting on| “Balote asked me where Day ity 1S very —_ This is rep in the | exposure Ps the el ' ata 
itis there ia @hilaapree q A “a the testimony of Thomas W./was and I told him he had not “ations an actions oO pew = wre teers is ‘ag ; — 

OO nies Ga tale: ae hac as Johnson of Macon, Ga., attorney | come because I had not thought! PY Stage se pr group pic ne aise an in a : op gee sb 

Pages doing aR eee betore the Senate’s Labor-Man-_|it necessary,” Johnson related. [OF holds street discussions on this; union: a pre A es Pm ie 
Diseases are spreading too. A{28ement Relations sub-committee.| He said Balote then declared: question. oe eee ee 
— P S - ‘Johnson related the case of a| “I want that blank Negro to| At the Washington Heights| peace and a return to a peace time 


Oe sceteana aah, * th ed = Negro, James Day, Jr., whom an|}come down here because 1 want|C@mpaign women and men. shop-; economy. 
percent of the workers in the Pulje employer . atemp ted to hold into put him in jail. bs ) 
“Third of May” docks are  suf-|P©0Daee- + _ Johnson then asked Balote if he 
fering from tuberculosis. It is es- The CIO story on the testimony intended to hold. the children as! 
timated that about 100,000 people then continues: security for a $200 debt he said, 
die of this disease every year in]. ny ford nin | that the op =< ny owed him. ae a 
Yugoslavia—one person every five of the Naval Store at Mentor, in He said he didn t give a damn_ 
ite Aa Laurens County, had his four what it was called, but that he 
However; the ‘working peopl children and refused to let him/ intended to hold them until. his | 
at Yugoslavia: Peto Popiwsila ‘i have them. The Negro was sent money was paid,” Johnson testi-| 
do not relent in their fight azainst - Johnso a ee the th 5. District | fied, vi 
the hated Titoite regime. Strikes pioniey ¢ ompe|in Macon. | : 
Os eda AiR aoe tanked eeeear| I asked him what the trouble AFTER a further series of 
ined in big emlustrial ee ee ail | was, Johnson related. “He told! events, which included the jailing. 
workers organize mutual aid. (The wate he had ae to work for the) of Day on 6 abandonment charge, 
[Mek grouse ef: “partisan | fidhterd | PTPTictor, William Balote, some}Johnson said he was able to get See 
aes -appearing fn the “Yowoslag| Ome Brite and that Balote had the Negro out of jail and reunited, 
Mountains). — : . worked him unmercifully, had paid | with. his children after eight days. | 
him only $2 or $3 a week, and had} Humphrey asked if this was an 
refused him medical attention. unusual case. Johnson replied that 
“He said his children were with-| “situations of this kind are -en- 
out sufficient food, that they had/tirely too prevalent in the South.” 
‘no clothing, which fact I later} “Some employers down there 
dion count’ as stvidy Ueic del confirmed, and _ that they did not| get Negroes in debt to them pur- . 
mands. The strike had completely nave enqugh to. eat. | {po he scape ite ae ls 
saralyzed Chile’s banking activi-| j re ee ee ee ee Pee 
The bank strike canié shortly THE ATTORNEY said the Ne- other. . ) | | | 
After President: Conzale<s Videla| St Pit: BP with the situation as If one Negro wants to go and 
declared a state of emergency in | OnE as he could and finally. ran work for somebody else and it is 
Didlean mines dota whee 1 5007"? He went to a neighboring. satisfactory ° with _ the man for 
Gerkers sweat on strike, Sika] COUMY where he got.a job, whom he is working at the mo-. 
action is ‘also being. considered by A month later Balote and two ment, the man for whom he wants 
the Santiaas waion of electrical other white men came to where|to work buys the debt from the 
workers in protest against mass he was staying and told nim they other man. ¥ 
layofls by -the privately-owned had.a warrant for him and that if They hold it over this Ne-| 
a es cae he ag 7; 0 — and go to|gro’s soe. Fats | — of 
SEER : work for Balote, they were going/times,—if the Negro doesn’t want! 
STRIKE OIL FIRM -  jto put him in jail. to work for that Sadttealas person, oe 7 : 
ARUBA, Netherlands West In-| “He went back with them tojhe is prosecuted. All he has to do FERRYMEN WANT RAISE and they stayed away from the 
d'es -(FP).—For the first time in|Mentor,” Johnson stated, “After|is to go back to work and the! job on the New York-Staten Island ferries that service thousands of 
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pers eagerly helped the pickets 
‘pass out leaflets. 
“It's about time somebody did 


seems anne 


END CHILE BANK STRIKE — | 

SANTIAGO (ALN).—Bank em- 
ployes ended a nationwide strike 
aiter accepting a triparite  arbi- 


oy. the. immense Standard Oi!) about a week or 10. days he again | prosecution _is dropped, wx | So™AMuters daily, CIO. crewmen. stayed away for oneday in pro- 
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Furniture Local Paper 
Asks Rehearing for 11 


“Voice of 140,” 


official publication of Bedding, 


bios and Drapery Workers Union Local 140, United 


Furniture Workers of America, CIO, has blasted the deci-° 


sion of the Supreme Court up- 
holding the conviction of the ll 
Communist Jeaders, and calls on 
its readers to write President 


Truman urging a rehearing of the 


case, 
An editorial in the current is- 
sue of the “Voice” points out 


that the executive board of the 


local has already written Truman 
urging a rehearing, because, 
they put it, “it is our feeling that 
not only are the Communists be- 


ing disfranchised as a_ political. 


party, but freedom of speech as 

guaranteed by. the First Amend- 

ament to the Constitution is 

jeopardized for all Americans.” 
The editorial follows: 


“*aAN INJURY TO ONE... .’ 


“Recently our Executive Board 
sent President Truman a 
urging him to ask the Supreme, 
Court to grant a rehearing in the 
case of the 11 Communist leaders 
who were convicted under the 
Smith Act for conspiracy to ad- 
vocate at some future date the 
overthrow of the government. No 
overt acts were either charged or 
The. evidence against 
them was based on speeches and 
books, many of them classics of 
working class literature vou can 


find in the Public Library.” 
The letter reads in part: 

“We urge a rehearing of this 
case because it is our feeling that 
not only are the Communists be- 
ing disfranchised as a_ political 
party but freedom of speech as 
guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution is seri- 
ously jeopardized for all Ameri- 
cans. As an organization of labor, 
we are concerned with preserving 
every constitutional guarantee of 
our freedom ‘to speak and to or- 
ganize for our economic and pol- 
itical welfare. We believe that 
this guarantee has been dealt a 
serious blow if the Supreme Court 
decision is allowed to stand.” 


Concern ‘for the future of the 

trade unions if the Smith Act is 
allowed to stand has been ex- 
pressed by many sections of the 
Jabor movement. “Textile Labor,” 
paper of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO. 
commenting on the jailings of 
Communists for their views, says: 
_ “Sending men to prison on this 
basis could be dangerous to us 
all. For example, there is no doubt 
that a whole segment of Ameri- 
can society (including most South- 
ern mill owners) considers unions 
in general and ‘the TWUA in 
particular, to be ‘subversive’ and 
‘un-American.’ ” 


‘The history of the trade union 
movement in America is the his- 


. 


tory of the fight for freedom of} 


speech, freedom to organize, 
freedom to hold 2nd express ideas 
considered unpopular and ‘sub- 
versive by the police and the big, 
newspapers, controlled by the | 
bosses. Remember the fight the 
CIO had in Jersey City with Boss 
Hague for the right to hold meet- 
ingss and distribute leaflets? 

The danger is not that a dozen 
or a hundred Communists will go 
to jail. The issue is not Commu- 
nism versus anti-Communism. 

“We cannot afford to hide our 
heads in the sand,” says the paper 
of the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers, CIO, and, “because we are 
not Communists, close our eyes 
to the warnings of Justice Black 
and Douglas.” 

(These two justices of the U. S. 
Supreme Court disented from the 
majority opinion upholding the 


Smith Act, warning that the Bill 


of Rights are endangered by the 
majority decision.) 

“Once more, it says, the attack 
on_ the Civil liberties of the Com- 
-Inunists go hand in hand with the’ 


caren: = the’ civil rights, jor 


a§s . 


Labor.” 


secutions has come 
Hartley Act and wage-freeze, bu 


more 


dented profits after taxes. 


Building of low cost housing 
while landlords 
get one increase after another. By 
jailing the Communists the Re- 


projects is out, 


publican-Southern Democratic con- 


trolled -Congress and the Justice 


Department are trying to silence 


opposition. 


Peace Rebuff 


letter : 


-at the 38th Parallel in Korea, 


fi tide.’ 


(Continued from Page 5) 
We do precisely the same thing of 
which we charge Moscow. We noi 
only bar Russians but anyone from 
any other country we suspect of 
being tainted with communism.” 
Mr. Erwin might have added that 
the government also bars from 
traveling abroad any American it 
fears might tell the truth about 
jimecrow and violation of labor and 
civil rights at home. 
x 

THE PLAIN DEALER article 
emphasized, however, that it was 
in the out-of-hand rejection of. the 


| Along with the Smith Act per- 
the Taft- 


no effective price control and a 
tax program shifting more and 
the burden of financing 
armaments on the poor while the 
big corporations report unprece- 


Shvernik proposal that the U. S 
was becoming a victim of jits own, 
anti-Soviet propaganda. He com- 
plained that this propaganda “has 
become so,ingrained that any 
thought of the possibility of living 
side by side has long since been 
discarded.” He feared that “om 
own propaganda blinds us’ to the 
meaning of the Soviet peace plan. 


The Chicago Daily News, in an 
Aug. 13 editorial, agreed that the 
Truman-Shvernik. exchange “has 
not been a brilliant propaganda 
success for our side” and noted 
that “if there was any point to our 
congressional resolution (of friend- 
ship for the Russian people) in the 
first place, we should be prepared 
to pursue it with some ’tangible 
proposal for easing internationa! 
tension.” 


The Daily News warned that 
“our own correspondents, and 
others, report from various parts 
of the world a rise in neutral ap- 


t 
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114 PERSON S ARE DEAD in es a ‘dad ‘nienlads of persons are Ldmatinds ‘afte a 125- rijile- 
an-hour hurricane that swept over the island. Pictures show (top) the airfield at Kingston, and (below) 
nurses searching women’s poorhouse for dead after the building collapsed in the blow. 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


men and women. 


Progressive Party Sets Goal 
For 1952 Peace Coalition 


| 


MINNEAPOLIS NEWSPAPERS last week flont- paged a picture of three hed 
“pickets” before a building into which were streaming hundreds of determined 
This photo epitomizes the spirit behind the great Progressive Party na- 


looking 


tional committee meeting held in 
that city over the Aug. 18-19 
weekend where 100 labor and | 
farm delegates and 1,000 paying 
spetators participated in one of the 
the. most inspiring series of gath- 
erings seen in that area in many | 
years. 

The trio of hatelers who chanted | 
profanities and the desperate el- 
forts of machine politicians and 
labor hacks to sabotage the con- 
ference failed miserably. 

Instead working men and wo- 
men, Negroes, farmers, profession- 
als, housewives, former governors 
and congressmen, teachers and 
clergy sparked an enthused resurg- 
ence of the party's all-out campaign | 
for peace, civil liberties, and bread 


prehensions that the U. S, is play 
ing the role of ‘war-monger. ” 


* 

PROF. RALPH BARTON 
PERRY, noted scholar, challenged 
the Truman right to demand 
“good faith” of the Russians with- 
‘out a guarantee in kind. Writing! 
to the New York Times, 


asked: “Is the U. S. freely open to 
visitors from Soviet Russia? I seem 
to remember that not long ago a 
group of scientists, artists and writ- 
ers were received here with scant 
courtesy and were condemned in 
advance as guilty of) sinister de- 
signs. Prof. Perry also noted the 
U. S. government's reversal! of its 
avowed willingness to make peace 
cle- 
clarmg: “This does not appear to 
be evidence of good faith and calls 
for some explaining.” 


It was also worthy of note that 
the Truman government is itself 
guilty of the very breaches of good 
faith and solemn agreement) which 
it attributed to the Soviet Union. 
It is the: Truman government 
which has seized Taiwan, is rearm- 
ing Franco and Chiang Kai-shek, 
all in 
agreement. Yet the Soviet Union, 
in proposing a five-power con- 
ference for peace, has not de- 

manded of Washington any evi- 
dence of “good faith” beyond. a 
tuerens sit’ down ' and nego-’ 


£3! 


Hama G2 aormyerer ive “p34 


and butter demands. 
* 


THE ENTIRE CONVENTION 
and mass rally was pitched to one 
key theme: Peace! Debate, dis- 
cussion, differences in tactics and 
tempo—all of the manifold and 
stimulating characteristics of a dem- 


Petry cept that “our first devotion is to 


violation of international, 


ocratic political convention were 
‘coalesced around the | great con- 


the cause of peace... 

C. B. Baldwin, Progressive 
Party national secretary, received 
a great ovation when he concluded 
his main report with these words: 
“Under no circumstances will we 
allow the 1952 campaign to begin 
without the people having an al-. 
ternative to the war policies of the 
bipartisan coalition.” 


“Because of our first — 2 
to the cause of peace,” he said, * 


will make every effort to par ee in| 
the organization of an indepen:lent © 
ticket that grows out of, bases itself 
upon, and is supported by a coeli- 
tion of the peace forces of the 
country. But we state flatly that 


in the event. no such independent; 
ticket. matures in 1952, we are 
prepared and will nominae and 
fight vigorously for our own Pro- 
gressive Party candidates to give! 
the pecple a real choice to the al- 
ternatives of depression and war 
‘under a military state now beimg 
prepared for them by a corrupt 


OF TO “THIS | 


‘Republican Parey.” e aici 
‘END! oe! ‘daezates! 


hin: pscqe ask Pav 


pledged to fight for grassroots 
breakaways among rank and file 
‘voters in both major parties for 
candidates who will heed the call 
for peace. Where successful the 
Progressive Party made clear it 
would support independent Demo- 
crats and Republicans who stood 
on such a program. But the clean- 
cut, sharpened emphasis for coali- 
tion—with its unity approach to the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
church groups, peace groups of 
whatever shading, farm organiza- 
tions, fraternal, civic and mass 


|groups, and especially labor—was 
‘characterized by an all-out pro- 


gram to build and strengthen the 
Progressive Party as a major arm 
in the national peace coalition. 


- " 


BALDWINS REPORT, em- 
bodying this policy, outlined two 
main steps in building the broad- 
est possible “political expression in 
an independent peace ticket... . .” 


© Firstly, an intensification of 
the fight for the Progressive Party 
program. This “means not only 
publicly identifying the Progres- 
sive Party directly in the fight for 
peace, for civil and political “rights, 
for the rights of the Negro pecple, 
for higher wages, lower prices and 
better working conditions, but it 
also means _ polticalizing these 
fights, seeking the best means to 
convert them into political action,” 
the report stated. 


® Secondly, 
now to make our preparations to 
get on the ballot in all-of the 
states.” 

Recalling that it was on the bal- 
lot in 45 states in 1949, the con- 
vention recognized that the job 
of getting 48-state voting returns 
‘was bound up with the “profound 
relation between the just.demand 
of the Negro people for representa- 
tion at every level of office.” The 
delegates pledged to fight to im- 
plement the partys policy of assur- 


‘ing representatives of the Negro) 


people a place jon the ballot. 


| Democratic Party and a callous, 


Oit: 


‘retion-' 
- for. N Cw. 


oy, Ba 


PROGRES VE: FARA 
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England, Eastern-Middle Atlantic, 
South, Middle West, the Mountain 
and West Coast areas of the na- 
tion. 

The 1952 election policy state- 
ment proposed four main minimuin 
steps as a basis tur a coalition tc- 


ket 

J.—An end to the war in Korea, 
United States initiative “for good 
faith 1 egotiations’ among the five 
great powers for — settle 
meut of all difference | 

2.--A return to a sacsatill UC Dile 
omy with genuine irrce and profit 


contruls, deep cuts :n arms spend- 
ing and an end to the ~age freeze: 


3.—An° end to discrimination 


against the Negro people with full . 


legislative guarantzes of § civil 
rigns and 

4.—An end to McCarthyism, Me- 
Carranism, McGrathism and Ta!t- 


Hertleyism, repeal of the Smih 


‘Act and return 
Rights. 


to the Bill of 


* 

THIS LAST PLANK -wis mace 
the subject of a full resolution. on 
Civil Liberties. The Smith Act 
terror raids, denial of bail, the FBI 
Gestapo hunts and the Adminis- 
tration’s McCarthy - like goase- 
stepping. was branded as desper- 
ate acts to “preserve the profits 


and privileges of the few at the 


“we must begin 


ate TEE red, 


expense of the great mass of peo- 
ple.” 

Former: Congressman Vito Marc- 
antonio received a two-minute ova- 
tion when he denounced the Tru- 

man hypocrisy of assailing McCar- 
thyism while himself “creating and 
| |giving birth to this Frankensteen 
horror. 


Speakers who received ovations 
were former Minnesota Gov. Elmer 
Benson, Vincent Hallinan; ‘fearless 
West Coast civil rights attorney; 
former Congressman Hugh De 
Lacy; Marie Reed Haug, UB. lead- 
er in Cleveland, who called on 
women to strengthen the ranks of 
the peace coaliticn and fight for the 
Progressive Party program, and 
Hugh Bryson, president of tue 
Marine, Cooks and Stewards 
Union, and’ Prégressive Party lead-. 
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$ upport Mounts in C ampaign to 
Name Rev. Hill to Council 


DETROIT. —Rapidly increasiny support from all sections of the city was cited this 
week by the Hill-for-Council committee as a hopeful sign in its drive to place Charles 
A. Hill in fifth place or higher in the councilmanic primary. 


Tuessday, Sept. 11. Charles A. 
Hill is No. 54 on the ballot. 

Most significant in this highly 
industrialized city, was the dra- 
matic announcement by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of United Auto 
Workers Ford Local 600 of its 
unanimous _and_ enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of Mr. Hill’s candidacy. 


~ Hill-for- Council committees 
were springing up in trade unions 
throughout the city. One example 
4 Local 208 at Bohn Aluminum. 


A membership meeting of the lo-| 


cal endorsed Mr. Hill and set up a 
committee composed of one rep- 
resentative from each er 
in the plant. 


_Basis for union support in each 
instance is the determination to 
extend democracy: and truly rep- 

resentative government in Detroit 
by the election of a Negro to the 
- Common Council. 


Other developments during the 
past week included the growing 
list of individual endorsements by 
outstanding Detroiters “in the arts, 
professions, business and athletic 
worlds. 


Among these are Edward Swan, 
manager! of the Carleton-Plaza 
Hetel, Willis Graves, well-known 
attorney, State Senator Patrick 
- Walsh and the Rev. Jesse J. Mc- 
Neil of -the Tabernacle Baptist 
Church. 


In his speeches this week Mr. 
Hill demanded that the city coun- 
cil stop stalling on the FEPC and 
immediately pass an ordinance 
with teeth in it. He has blasted 
the proposal to increase DSR fares 
through a zone system. 

Mr. Hill is founder and pastor 
of ‘the Hartford Avenue Baptis* 
Church. His candidacy has for- 
mally been endorsed by the Bap- 
tist Ministérial Alliance. A. lifelong 
resident of Detroit, he is a past 
president of the NAACP. He is 
the father of eight children, in- 
cluding three sons who served in 
World. War II. 
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Primary election day is 


inumoers ¢t low-cost, 


|HOUSING. CRISIS RESULT 
OF COBO REFUSAL TO ACT 


The housing situation in Detroit 
is critical. Even the Housing Com- 
mission, dominated by the Real 
Esttae Board appointees of Mayor 
Cobo, admitted that 250,000 
dwelling units were needed back 
in 1950. The most miserable 
housing and the most acute short-|. 
ages are faced by the Negro peo- 
ple, forced to live in segregated, 
jimcrow firetrap ghettos. 


In 1948, the then housing di- 
rector, James Inglis, proposed that 
eight large tracts of land, unoc- 
cupied and in various sections of 
the city, be used for multiple 
dwelling, interracial housing proj- 
ects. These projects would haye 
supplied thousands of badly need- 
ed dwelling units. 


The Real Estate Board ‘and 
their newly elected agent ‘in City 
Hall, Mayor Cobo, moved in on 
this one quickly. They forced a 
subservient Common Council to 
kill the proposal. Director Inglis 
wsa forced out, and a real estate 
man, Durbin, named director. A 
Negro member of the Housing 
Commissioner, Rev. Bradby, who 
fought for the Inglis plan, was 
fired. — 


As an alternative, Cobo had his 
plan. This was to tear down sev- 
eral square blocks of buildings in 
the Negro community, force out 
the tenants and build a housing 
project in its place. This was 
1948. Nearly 1,000 Negro families 
who could get no housing outside 
the Negro ghetto were a to 
double up on people already over- 
crowded. 


To date, more than two years 
later, no housing project has yet 
been completed. And there has 
been no other low-cost housing 
built in Detroit. | 

Building is firmly in the hands 
of the real estate crowd who are 
erecting overpriced, expensive 


« 


workers. Segregation and discrim- 
ination are being strengthened. 


* 


| DETROIT needs a strong rent 
céntrol ordinance. Detroit needs 
the immediate building of large 

ermanent 
dwelling units which the people 
‘can afford to rent. Detroit needs 


houses out of the reach of the! 


most of all to break down the jim- 
crow walls of segregated housing. 

‘ Rev. Charles Hill, Negro minis- 
ter and progressive fighter, led the 
fight to prevent Mayor Cobo from 
dispossing the thousands who 


were forced out by Cobo for his 
“projects.” He is pledged to fight 
for non-segregated, low - cost 


housing. 


MICH 


Dr. DuBois Mass Meeting 
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Set 


For Bethel Church on Sept. 16 


Patty Shows How o 
Keep Mother in U.S. 


DETROIT.—Patty Ganley, 13- 
year-old daughter of Ann Ganley, 


1S! wroteout her own special, origina 


petition to collect funds to defend 


her mother from threatened de- 
portation. 


“Please give to defend aol 


mother and people like her,” Patty 
wrote in long hand under a pic- 
ture of herself on a picketline in 
behalf of the deportees. 


“She went to jail once so please} ° 


don’t let her go again. Defend all 


- DETROIT.—Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, outstanding scholar in Negro 
culture and history, and fighter for 
peace and freedom, will speak in 
Detroit Sunday, Sept. 16, 3p. p.m. at 
the Bethel A. M. E. Church, 585 
Frederick St. at St. Antoine, ti 
was announced by the “Michigan 
Peace Council. 


The church seats. only 1,500 — 
people. The Council advises all in- 
terested groups and individuals to ~ 
get reservations in advance, Tick- 


the foreign born. Give to the Mich-| Fo 


igan Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born and the. Civil Rights 
Congress.” 


Within 10 days of having 


pledged to collect $10, Patty had) 4 


collected over $41. 


kh nud 


Hudson Promises Full Time 
Work As Long As Profitable 


DETROIT.—Members of United | 
Auto Workers Hudson Local 154; 
voted to go back to work after! 
ratifying an agreement between, 
company and union presented at 
an overflow meeting at Cass Tech. 
Hudson workers won something of 
a victory when the company 
promised in writing to operate. 
plants full time “as long as busi- 
ness. cand material conditions war- 
rant.” | 

“From June 11 till July 24 they, 
had been allowed less than three | 
hours work daily by the Hudson 
Mo r Co. Prior to this the com- 
pany had laid off 16,000 and put 
the remaining 10,000 on a part 
time basis. 

After the company had sent the 
workers home 37 consecutive days 
UAW International officers finally 
stopped threatening Hudson union- 
ists and recognized the struggle as 
a lockout. The Reutherite Inter- 
national officers then. advised Hud- 
son workers not to report for work 
and to seek jobs elsewhere. Two 
weeks later the union-company | 
agreement was presented to the 
membership meeting. ‘ | 

‘Fhe agreement consisted mainly 


of time study proposals on alJ jobs 
in dispute and notification by ‘the 
company of any proposed time 
studies in the future. While the 
workers remained passive on time 
study principles as written into the 
‘agreement, they were quick to ob- 
ject to a provision which says “the 
union agrees that the. company 
has the right to loan employes tem- 


DR. DU BOIS 


ets, tax included, cost’ 60 cents 
and are obtainable at the Coun- 
cil’s office, 1310 Broadway, De- 
troit 26, Room 2. 

Dr. DuBois, author of Black Re- 
construction, Thé World and. 


Africa, and many other works, is 


porarily between departments andj appearing here peuaniy before his 


districts to cover absenteeism and 
emergency situations.” 

A question was asked from the 
floor if this provision could be 
used to man a department wher¢ 
workers stayed home in _ protest 
against the compasy—in other 
words “to bring in scabs.” 

UAW Seeretary-Treasurer Emil 
Mazey then changed from his mild 
wheedling tone he used while dis- 
cussing differences with the com- 
pany. He sprang to the mike and 
in fiery outbursts he defended the 
company’s interest in this clause 
and passionately castigated “dis- 
graceful wildcatting” by Hudson 
workers, quite oblivious to the fact 
he himself had been calling the 
'whole series of struggles company- 
provoked lockouts. 


—— 


AXEL NEILSEN’S SON MISSING IN KOREA 


ST. JOSEPHS, Mich.—Lt. Henry 
Nielsen, 22, son of Axel Nielsen, 
leader of the peace movement in 
this area, has been reported miss- 
ing in action.in Korea. 

The father, a used car dealer 
of 400 La Salle, St. Joseph, 
launched a_ get-out-of-Korea_ peti- 
tion last year which brought in 


‘in Benton Har 


1,600 signatures. 

When news was published here 
that his son was missing, many. 
people called or wrote him to ex- 
'press their sympathy. One mother 

st whose son also 
is reported missing, said she, too, 
was ready to pitch in on the “ght 
for peace. — 


Criticize Grand Rapids ‘Labor Day Plan 


GRAND RAPIDS.—Bitter criti- 
cism of the planned conversion of 
Labor Day here into a kickoff for 
the war bond drive was made by 
“Spectator’ for Local 19 UAW- 
ClO in the Western Michigan 
News. Walter Reuther is to ad- 
dress the bond rally. : 

Speaking for the Production Die 
Cast Unit “Spectator” lists key is- 
sues which should concern united 
labor on this Labor Day, 1951, 


Rising prices, wage freeze, in- 


creased tax burden on the workers, 


“The vicious Taft-Hartley Act, ’ 
Spectator continues, “is more and 
mare being employed to under; 
mine the trade union movement, 
with the U. S. Supreme Court 
handing down decisions in its sup+ 


ment may be enacted, wiping out; D 
the existing National Labor Rela- 
tions Board as presently set up, 
liquidating the last legal instru- 
ment available to labor in nego- 
tiating with industry. In addition 
the McCarran Act, the Smith Act 
threaten the people of America 
with utter destruction of constitu- 
tional liberty, with the imposition 
of outright fascism in or country! 
And workers are growing aware 
of this peril. 

“Peace not war is the urgent 
need of the entire human race; to 
keep. the peace of the world is the 
sacred responsibility of organized 
sees 

“These, then, are the issues con- 
fronting the workers of Grand 
Rapids: and the nation this Labor 


port. The infamous’ Lucas Amend:+ 


Ting up the Labor Day cele- 
bration with the bond drive and a 
show of militarism completely 
buries the significance of Labor] 
Day, breaks every tradition of the 
past. . 

“How will it be interpreted by 
workers at home and abroad? We 
claim to fight for free trade unions, 


|for the liberation of the oppressed 


éverywhere; we claim to oppose to- 
talitarian dictatorships. But, gentle- 
men, what about the projected 
military alliance with the tottering 
bloody regime of ‘Butcher Boy 
Franco, the little monster who or- 
dered the execution of one mil- 
lion of his countrymen at the close 
of the tragic war in Spain? ... Can 
we underwrite such an alliance?” 
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scheduled trial on Oct. 2 as a “for- 
eign agent —a ridiculous and veno- 
mous charge arising out of his 
chairmanship of the now defunct 
Peace Information Center which 
cooperated with peace movements 
throughout the world: in pressing 
for a ban on atomic warrare. 
Shirley Graham, Dr. DuBois” 
wife and a noted author, will also 
appear at the Bethel rally. | 
Sponsors for the occasion in- 
clude: Roberta Barrows, George 
D. Wright, William Dandridge, 
Fred M. Hardaway, Dr. Louis 
Cleague, Dr. Haywood Hayben, 
| George Crocket, Georgia K. Fields, 
Arthur’ Bowman, Rev. Charles A 
Hill, John J. Giddens, Cc. pfs 


Simmons. 


Scott Nearing to Talk 


in Detroit Sept. 9 

DETROIT.—Dr. Scott Nearing, 
noted educator and economist, will 
give. the following lecture Sept. 
9 at the Hartford Avenue Baptist 
Church, 6300 Hartford Ave: 3 p.m. , 
“Why Is rider ag Wooing, 
Franco?” 8 p.m. e Nature an 
ee of USA Power.” 

uestion and answer period 

«it follow each lecture 


VOTE FEPC SUPPORT 
DETROIT. — Local 262 UAW- 
CIO at Chevrolet Forge voted ap- 
proval of the FEPC petition cam-_ 
paign. The membership also voted 
to support te NAACP boycott of 
sponsors of the Amos ’n Andy and 
Beulah television programs. 


JACK RASKIN & 
COLEMAN YOUNG 
will give you better ‘LEANING 

and faster at less cost at | 
SPOTLESS CLEANERS 
15387. Livernois — UN 44612 

Pick-up and UWelivery 


RT 


Auto Radio Repairs 


Service on Ali Kinds of Radius 


JACK’S Radio Repair Shop 
19514 JOY ROAD -~ 
Phone VE 6-3960 
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-* SOME OF THE 500 Los Angeles residents who picketed the Hall of Justice demanding a ip gggesiccccnmperccmumengtcig 
reduction in the $575,000 bail in which 12 California working class leaders are held by the Depart- Ee a 
ment of Justice and the federal courts. 


o: 


AON, * 
A. 


STEVE NELSON shortly before the FBI rushed him to jail. 
The apparatus on his leg is a new type of steel vise, used instead 
of a cast, with clamps boring directly into the bones of his broken 
lez. The bandage on the upper part of his leg protects the opera- 


Japanese Treaty? 


—— See P age 3— tion where his shattered kneecap was removed. Nelson also suf- 


fered serious shoulder and chest injuries in an automobile accident 
last spring. | —STORY ON BACK PAGE 
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BERLIN, German (Telepress).— 
“The treacherous policy of Tito 
and of his accomplices is having a 
catastrophic influence on the liv- 
ing standards of the. Yugoslay 
working people.” General Pero 
Popivoda,; a member of the’ 
World Peace Council says in ‘the! 
Berlin Taegliche Rundschau. 

“The living conditions of the 
Yugoslav people are much worse 
today under the Titoite regime, 
than they were in the days: of Hit-’ 
Jerite occupation,” the article em- 
phasizes. | 

The working day in most Yugo- 
slav factories, it is stated, 
10 to 12 hours, and it 
longer in factories producing war 
equipment. 

What does the Yugoslav worker 
get for his slave — 

An apprentice gets 2,400 dinars, 
a month, an unskilled worker | 
2,800 dinars, a skilled worker 
8.200 dinars and an engineer 4,500! 
dinars. About 15° percent of thes: | 
wages and salaries go to taxes o! 
the most varied kinds, to -forcel; 
Joans and to “voiuntary” contribu- 
tions. 

What can a Yugoslav worker 
buy for his wages? Very little in- 
deed. 

One kilogram of bread costs 50 
to 100 dinars, one litre of milk 40 
to 59 dinars, one kilogram of meat 
180 to 200 dinars, the same quan- 
tity of fish 100 to 120 dinars, of 
sugar 800. dinars. 

The prices of industrial prod- 
ucts are incomparably higher than 
those of food. One pair of work 
shoes costs 3,000 to 4,000 dinars, 
cotton shirts come to 750 to 1,300: 
dinars each, one pair of ordinary | 
shoes costs 6,000 dinars, cotton 
suit 7,000 to 10,000 dinars, a 
woolen suit costs as much as 
20,000 dinars. 

All this means that a skilled 
worker must work about two 
months before he can buy a pair 
of shoes. And the prices are still 

imbing, Popivoda points out. 

UNGER 

The relation between the leis 
on the market and the earings 
of the working people clearly 
demonstrates that the average 
monthly wages of the Yugoslav 
wor'ser can buy one-third of the 
mst indispensable needs. That is 
wuy there is widespread hunger in 
the country and adults as well as 
children are dying from starvation. 

Diseases are spreading too. A 
medical commission veported at 
the beginning of this year that 75 
percent of the workers in the Pulje 
“Third of May’ docks are suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. It is es- 
timated that about 100,000 people 
die of this disease every vear in 
Yugoslavia—one person every five 
mmutes. 

However, the working people 
of Yugoslavia, Pero Popivoda says. 
do not relent in their fight against 
the hated Titoite regime. Strikes 
on.a mass scale are being organ- 
ized in big industrial centers ancl 
workers organize mutual aid. (The 
first groups of partisan febters 
are appearing in the Yugoslav 
mountains). 


Oe 


END CHILE BANK STRIKE 


- 


- 


is sboat Be ee 
is even| 


SIMON MOLINA (left), father 
of 14 children and strike relief 
committee chairman, ‘and Louis 
Wray, deputy sheriff, Grant 


\pickets in the 1l-month strike at 
| Hanover, 


F | years, 


Empire Zinc 
Arrests More — 
Strikers’ Wives 


BAYARD, New Mexico. — As 
the National Labor Relations Board 
finds the strikebound New Jersey 
Zinc Company guilty of unfair Ja-| 
bor practices in its dealings with 
Local 890, Mine- Mill, Grant 
County officials continue to arrest 
and persecute women and children 


N.M. 

Mrs. Elvira Molan, Mrs\ Daria 
Chavez, Mrs. Eva Becerra, and 
Mrs. Henrietta Williams, whose 
husbands’ service with the Empire 
Zinx Co, total approximately 62 
were .arrested Friday on 
charges of blocking a company- 
road which -is marked “private.’ 
Warrants for their arrest were 
signed by E-Z officials because the 
women and children pickets re- 
fused to allow scabs into the str ike- 
bound mine. 

The arrest took place at 3 p.m., 
but it was at a late Friday night} 
that the union was able to hurdle 
artificial obstacles and win the 
women's release on $1,300 cash 
bond. 

The NLRB found that on Sept. 
27 and 29, 1950, and on March 13 
and June 7, 1951, the respondent|™ 
(Empire Zinc) refused to bargain 
collectively with the union... 
and that by such refusal the re- 
spondent had interfered with, re- 


County, | ‘ew Mexico. 


‘strained and coerced its employes.” 


Italian Workers Ask Big Five Peace Pact 
(ALN). — Workers Ansaldo workers asked the Italian 


throughout Italy are sending the parliament to take action to im- 
government resolutions calling for plement the Soviet proposal. 


ROME 


support of the five-power peace | 
pact proposal sent to President 
Truman by. chairman Nikolai 
Shvernik of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


One of the first resolutions sup- after the radio reported Shvernik’s 


perting Shvernik’s ‘proposal came 
from a mass meeting of the An-| 


saldo shipyards at Leghorn. The'on a_ petition 


Other big and enthusiastic meet- 
ings were held by the workers. at 
the arsenal, naval shipyards and 
Sangiorgo engineering works at 
Taranto. In this town, one hour 


proposal, 1,200 signatures were 
collected in the town’s main square 


rm 


The Slave Market Is Still 
Doing Business in the South 


“THEY'RE STILL BUYING 
and selling Negroes in Dixie, 
says the CIO News reporting on 
the testimony of Thomas W. 
Johnson of Macon, Ga., attorney 
before the Senate's. Labor-Man- 
agement Relations sub-committee. 
Johnson related the case of a 
Negro, James) Day, Jr., whom an 
employer atempted to hold in 
peonage. 

The CIO story on the testimony 
then continues: 

Day told him that the operator 


“jattempt to get the children. 


of the Naval Store at Mentor, in 
Laurens County, had his 
children and refused to let him 
have them. The Negro was sent 
to Johnson by the U.S. District 
Attorney's office in Macon. 

= asked him what the sated 
was,” Johnson related. “He told 
me he had gone to work for the 
proprietor, William Balote, some 
time prior and that Balote had 
worked him unmercifully, had paid 
him only $2 or $3 a week, and had 


‘refused him medical attention. ~ | 
“He said his children were with-| 


SANTIAGO (ALN).—Bank. em- 


ployes ended a nationwide strike | 


accepting a triparite arbi-| 
tration court to study their de- 
mands. The strike had completely 
paralyzed Chile’s banking activi- 
sis: The bank strike came shortly 
alter Papen Gonzales Videla 
deciared a state of emergency in 
Chilean mines in Lota w here 1,500 
workers went on. strike. Strike 
action is also being considered bv 


att cod 


|away. 


the Santiago union of electrical 
workers in protest against mass 
lavoffs by the privately-owned | 
firms. 


STRIKE OL OIL FIRM 
ARUBA, Netherlands West In- 


des. (FP).—For the first time. in 
Jistory the immenseé‘ Standard'O: I 
of Ni efsey ‘refinery’ here 
shut’ down by “a‘'strike. 


as} 


out sufficient food, that they had_| 
no clothing, which fact I later 
confirmed, and that they did not 
have enough’ to eat.” 

* 


THE ATTORNEY said the Ne- 


‘gro put up with the situation as 


tong as he could and finally ran. 
He went to a neighboring | 
county where he got a job. 

A month later Balote and two 
other white men came to where 


‘he was staying and told him they 


had a warrant for him and that if 
he did not come back and go to 
work for Balote, they were going 
to put him in jail. 


“He went back with them to| 


Mentor,” Jéhnson statéd. “After 
abdttt a‘ week! or 10° days-he again 
Part ‘awit! fe AT URE bY 


THE A TTOR NEY 'told' thé 4b?! 


four | 
‘intended to hold them until his 
money was paid,” Johnson testi-| 


mittee he. went to Balote’s store to 


“Balote asked me where Day 
was and [ told him he had not 
come because I had not thought 
it necessary, Johnson related. 

He.said Balote then declared: 

“I want that blank Negro to 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


THE QUESTION OF JOBS is 
agitating Harlem, and the boycott, 
picketlines and other democratic 
means of struggle are on the order 
lof the day. 


The recent founding conference 
of the Greater New York Negro 
Labor Council noted an increase 
in job discrimination and planned 
a campaign against it. ) 

Subsequently the Council ap- 
proached the radio and television 
industry, Horn and Hardarts and 
several other employers and urged 
fair job practices. Action in the 
matter is still pending. 


* 


TWO YEARS AGO during the 
strike of brewery workers the 
Council put the question of job 
democracy squarely to the com- 
panies and to the unions and as 
a result a few Negroes were hired. 


Now 
salesmen, bread truck drivers, 
dairy workers, and jobs in a dozen 
other indystries is being roundly 
discussed. 


wt 


successful drive for a Negro but- 
cher -in a Washington Heights 

market by the Community FEPC 
Committee. Picketing by this group 
forced the management to quickly 
hire a full time permanent Negro 
butcher. 

One of the notable agreements 
won from the market manager was 


fired. The Committee was sup- 
ported by the Greater New York 
Negro Labor Council, the. Ameri- 
can Labor Party, the Harlem Civil 
Rights Congress, and the Com- 
munity School Improvement Com- 


mittee. 
+ 


THEIR POLICY was in direct 
contrast to that of the Harlem 
Committee to Make FEPC Work 
which is seeking support on an 
anti-white platform. Currently this 
committee under the leadership of 
James R. Lawson, African Nation< 
alist leader has opened fire on the 


beer, whiskey and wine industries. 


Last week they demanded “one- 
third of the jobs for black workers 
in every phase of these three in- 
dustries.” 

The temper of Negroes in Har- 
lem concerning jobs and opportun- 
ity is very sauarp. This is seen in the 
comments and actions. of passers- 
by whenever any group pickets 
or holds street discussions on this 
question. 


At the Washington Heights 


come down here because I want 
to. put him inejail.” 

Johnson then asked Balote if he 
intended to hold the children as: 
security for a $200 debt he said | 
Day owed him. | 

“He said he didn’t give a damn' 


what it was called, but that he. 


fied. 
* 


AFTER a further series of 


-events, which ineluded the jailing 


of Day on an abandonment charge, 
Johnson said he was able to get 
the Negro out of jail and reunited | 
with his children after eight days. | 

Humphrey asked if this was an 


unusual case. Johnson replied that 
“situations of this kind are en- 
tirely too prevalent in the South.” 
“Some employers down there 
get Negroes in debt to them pur- 
posely,” he declared. “They ac- 
tually buy 


other. 
“Ff one Negro wants to go and 


work for somebbdy else and it is 
satisfactory with fhe man _ for 
whom he is working at the mo- 
ment, the man for whom he wants 
to. work buys the debt from the 
other man. 

“They. hold it over this 
gros head. Great numbers of 
times, if the Negro doesn’t want 
ito work for that particular person, 
he is prosecuted. All he has to do 
is to go back to work :a 
prosecution ‘is’ ‘dropped.’ 
“OSFhat! _.definitely’ Siar form’: 


Hédbtia dh” IT atis @, 


} 


the 


/ 
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oh 


the debts from each 


ai 


the question of liquor 


The most recent action was the = 


that no white butcher would be} 


campaign women and men shop-! economy.” 


Harlem's People Want Jobs, 
End to Lily-White iiey 


Worx 


eS 


RK 


pers eagerly helped the pickets 
pass out leaflets. 

“It's about time somelsody did 
something about these crooks,” one. 
woman declared, as she went ‘to 


another market. 
* 


THIS QUESTION always has 
ready listeners on Harlem's street 
corners. It is clear that jobs, hous- 
ing, and the other basic economic 
needs of Negroes are critical and 
hence their attitude is sharpening 
day by day. 

Thus the call of the National 
Committe of the Communist Party 
for mass action by the American 
people to protect its living stand- 
ards will find ready support in the 
Negro communities. It said: 

“The united action of the peo- 
ple, Negro and white, and of all 
political affiliations, through dem- 
onstrations, meat boycotts, picket 
lines at the big profiteers and an 
exposure of the conspiracy of the 
war profiteers eis needed now. 
Raise this in your shop and on the 
union floor. Speak out at every 
organization. ... Americans want 
peace and a return to a peace time 


FERRYMEN WANT RAISE and: they stayed away! from the 
‘job on the New York-Staten Island ferries that service thousands of 


KF A@ommruters ‘daily:’ GIO«crewmen: stayed away for ‘one day in pro- 
Rest ‘welainet “Tow! (paycoid (poor working’ conditions ‘Commuters 
crowd one of the two ferries (above) in operation!” 


Wu 
r 


adtgd i 


. case of the 11 Communist leaders 


case because it is our feeling that 


ing disfranchised as a_ political 


-ern mill owners) considers unions 


- considered 


on the; Civil liberties. of the Gon 


er 


~ Asks Rehearing f rll 


The 


“Voice of 140,” official publication of Bedding, 


Curtain and Drapéry Workers Union Local 140, United . 
Furniture Workers of America, CIO, has blasted the deci- 


‘sion of the Supreme Court up- 
holding the conviction of the I1 


Communist Jeaders, and calls on 
its ~readers to write 
Truman urging | a rehearing of the 
case. 


An editorial in the current is- 
sue. of the “Voice” ‘pointse out 


that the executive board of the 
Jocal has already written Truman 
urging a rehearing, because, as 
they put it, “it is our feeling that 
not only are the Communists be- 
ing disfranchised as a_ political 
party, but freedom of speech as 
guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the | Constitution _ is 
jeopardized for all Americans.” 
The editorial follows: 


‘‘AN INJURY TO ONE...” 


- “Recently our Executive Board 
sent - President Truman a_ letter 
urging him to ask the Supreme 
Court to grant a rehearing in the 


who were convicted under the 
Smith Act for conspiracy to ad- 
vocate at some future date the 
overthrow of the government. No 
overt acts were either charged or 
proved. The’ evidence against 
them “was based on speeches and 
beoks, many of them classics of 
working class literature vou can 
find in the Public Library.” 

The letter reads in part: 


President | 


Labor.” 


secutions has ¢ome 


more the burden of financing 
armaments on the poor while the 
big corporations report unprece- 
dented profits after taxes. 

Building of low cost housing 
projects is out,, while landlords 
get one increase after another. By 
jailing the Communists the Re- 
publican-Southern Democratic con- 
trolled Congress! and the’ Justice 
Department are trying to silence 
opposition. 


Peace Rebuff 


(Continued from Page 5) 
We.-do precisely the same thing ol 
which we charge Moscow. We noi 
only bar Russians but anyone from 
any other country we suspect of 
being tainted with communism.’ 
Mr. Erwin might! have added that 
the government also bars from 
traveling abroad any American it 
fears might tell the truth about 
jimerow and violation of labor and 
civil rights a: ~home. 


¥ 
THE PLAIN DEALER article 


d 


“We urge a re-hearing of this 
not only are the Communists be- 


party but freedom of speech as 
guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution is seri- 
ously jeopardized for all Ameri- 
cans. As an organization of labor, 
we are concerned with preserving 
every constitutional guarantee of 
our freedom to speak and to or- 
ganize for our economic and _ pol- 
itical welfare. We believe that 
this guarantee has been dealt a 
serious blow if the Supreme Court 
decision is allowed to stand.” 


Concern for the future of the 
trade unions if the Smith Act is 
allowed to. stand has been ex- 
pressed by many sections of the 
labor movement. “Textile Labor,” 
—official paper of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO. 
commenting on the jailings of|: 
Cemmunists for their views, says: 

“Sending men to prison on this 
basis could be dangerous to us 
all. For example, there is no doubt 
that a whole segment of Ameri- 
can society (including most South- 


in general and the TWUA in 
particular, to be ‘subversive’ and 


emphasized, however, that it was 
in the out-of-hand rejection of the 
Shvernik proposal that the U. S. 
was becoming a victim of its own 
anti-Soviet propaganda. He com- 
plained that this propaganda “has|, 
become so ingrained that any 
thought of the possibility of living 
side by side has long since been 
discarded.” He feared that “our 
own propaganda | blinds us” to the 
meaning of the Soviet peace plan. 


The Chicago Daily News, in an 
Aug. 13 editorial, agreed that the 
Truman-Shvernik exchange “has 
not been a brilliant propaganda 
success for our) side” and noted 
that “if there was any point to our 
congressional resolution (of friend- 
ship for the Russian people) in the 
first place, we should be prepared 
to.pursue it with some tangible 
proposal for eqsing internationa! 
tension.” 


The Daily Mews warned that 
‘our own correspondents, and 
others, report from various parts 
of the world a rise in neutral ap- 
prehensions that the-U..S. is play. 
ing the 1ole of “war-monger. ” 


* 
PROF. RALPH BARTON 
PERRY, noted scholar, challenged 
the Truman right to demand 


‘un-American. ” 


The history of the baci union | 
movement in America is the _his- 
tory of the fight for freedom of 
speech, freedom to~ organize, 
freedom to hold and express ideas 
unpopular and ‘sub- 
versive by the police and the big 
newspapers, controlled by the 
bosses. Remember the fight thé 
CIO had in Jersey City with Boss 
Hague for the right to=hold meet- 
ings and distribute leaflets? 

The danger is not that a dozen 
or a hundred Communists wil] go 
to jail. The issue is not Commu-} 
nism versus anti-Communism. 

“We cannot afford to hide our 
heads in the sand,” says the paper 
of the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers, CIO, and, “because: we are 
not Gommunists, close our - eyes 
to the warnings of Justice Black 
and Douglas.” 

(These two justices of- the U. S. 
Supreme Court disented from the 
majority opinion upholding the 
Smith Act, warning that the Bill 
of Rights are endangered by the 
majority decision.) 

“Once more, it: says, the. attack 


munists igo. hand inchand with the 


“good taith’ / of th th 1e Russians with-' 


’ Along with the Smith Act per- 
the Taft- 
Hartley Act and’ wage-freeze, but 
no effective price, control and a 
tax -program . shifting more and 


tional committee meeting held in 
that city over 
weekend. where* 100 labor 
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114 PERSONS ARE DEAD in tadilion 4 par nd thew of oh persons are hiuisolous ain a 125-mile- 


an-hour hurricane that swept oy er the island. 
nurses searching women’s poorhouse for dead after the building collapsed in the blow. 


Pictures shox (top) th 


e airfield at Kingston, and (below) 
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Progressive Party Sets. Goal 
For 1952 Peace Coalition 


By MICHAEL SINGER 
MINNEAPOLIS NEWSPAPE BS hint ‘week front-paged a picture of three phony 
“pickets” before a building into whith were streaming hundreds of determined - 
men and women. This photo epitomizes the spirit behind the great Progressive Party na- 


looking 


the Aug. 18-1), 
and | 
farm delégatés and 1,000 paying 
spetators participated in one of the 
the most inspiring series of gath- 
erings seen in that area in many 
years. 

The trio of hatelers who chanted 
profanities and the desperaie el- 
forts of machine politicians and 
labor hacks to sabotage the con- 
ference failed miserably. 

Instead working men and wo- 
men, Negroes, farmers, profession- 
als, housewives, former governors | 
and congressmen, teachers and 
clergy sparked an enthused resurg- 
ence of the party's all-out campaign 
for peace, civil liberties, and bread }5 
and butter demands. 

* 

THE ENTIRE CONVENTION 
and mass rally was pitched to one 
key theme: Peace! Debate, dis- 
cussion, differences in tactics and 
tempo—all of the manifold .and 


, 


out a guarantee in kind. Writing: 
to the New York Times, Perry’ 


asked: “Is the U. S. freely open to 
visitors from Soviet Russia? I seem 
to remember that not long ago a 
group of scientists, artists and writ- 
ers were received here with scant 
courtesy and were condemned in 
advance as guilty of sinister de- 
signs. Prof. Pérry also noted the 
U. S. government's reversal of its 
avowed willingness to make peace 
at the 38th Parallel in Korea, @le- 
claring: “This does not appear to 
be evidence of good faith and calls 
for some explaining.” 


It was also worthy. of note that 
the Truman government is itself 
guilty of the very breaches of good 
faith and solemn agreement which 
it attributed to the Soviet Union. 
‘It is the Truman. government 
which has seizéd Taiwan, is rearm- 
ing Franco and Chiang Kai-shek ,- 
all in violation of international 
agreement. Yet the Soviet Union, 
in proposing.|a five-power con- 
ference for peace,ghas not de- 
manded of Washington any eyir 
dence of “good faith” beyond; a 


‘ticket matures 


stimulating characteristics of a dem- 
‘ocratic political convention were 
‘coalesced around the great con- 
cept that “our first devotion is to 
the cause of peace. .. .” 

C. B. Baldwin, Progressive 
Party national secretary, received 
a great ovation when he concluded 
his main report with these words: 
“Under no circumstances will we 
allow the 1952 campaign to beg:n 
without the people having an-al-' 
ternative to the war policies of the | 
bipartisan coalition.” 


“Because of our first-devotion 8 
jto the cause of peace,” he said, 
will make every effort to assist 2 
the organization of an indepenlent 
ticket that grows out of, ‘bases itself 
upon, and is supported by a coali- 
ticén of the peace forces of the’ 
country. But we state flatly that) 
in the event no such independent ,° 
in 1952, we are 
prepared and wilf nominae and 
fight vigorously for our own Pro- 


the pecple a real choice to the al- 
ternatives of depression and war 


prepareil. for them by a corrupt 
Democratic Party anda: callous 


ee eB 


willingness te: sit down and nego-) 


restoratlene.’ ‘our the: civil nigh of: 


tmtes 


eae ithe) iter pede’ 


‘Republican ‘Party:i 47 


‘Progressive Party made clear it 


‘crats.and Republicans who stood 
on such a program. But the clean- 


| groups, 


‘in the national peace coalition. 


lest possible “political expression in 


relation between the just dem 


ion i 'eTY fice, © 
gressive Party candidates to give | POO Bt ever) level of o 


under a military state now being 


ee te” Saar 74 4.23 RE Bt ie aot ® ' 
1. PROGRESSIVEyPARBTY recion- 


pledged to fight for grassroots 
ibreakaways among rank and file 
voters in both major parties for 
candidates who will heed the call 
for peace. Where successtul the 


would support independent Demo- 


cut, sharpened emphasis for coali- 
tion—with its unity approach to the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
church groups, peace groups of 
whatever shading, farm organiza- 
tions, fraternal, civic and mass 
and especially labor—was | 
characterized by an all-out pro- 
gram to build and strengthen the 
Progressive Party as a major arm 


* 


BALDWIN’S REPORT, em- 
bodying this policy, outlined two 
main steps in building the broad- 


»? 


an independent peace ticket. .. . 


e Firstly, an intensification of 
‘the fight for the Progressive Party 
program. This “means not only 
publicly identifying the Progres- 
sive Party direetly in the fight for | 
peace, for civil and political rights, 
for the rights of the Negro people, 
for higher wages, lower prices and 
better working conditions, but it 
also means polticalizing the-e 
fights, seeking the best means to 
‘convert them into political action,” 
the report stated. 

© Secondly, “we must begin 
now to make our preparations to 
get on the ballot in all of, the 
states.” ig 

Recalling that it was on the bal- 
lot in 45 states in 1949, the: con- 
‘vention recognized that the job 

of getting 48-state voting returns | 
was bound up with the “profound 
and 
of the Negro people for representa- 
The | 
delegates pledged to fight to im- 
plement the party's policy of assur- 
ing representatives of the Negro 
people a place on the ballot. | 


' 


4 


TO ‘EHIS END :theydelogatc 


Mare; ;-: 


England, Eastern-Middle Atlantic, 


South, Middle West, the Mountain 
and West Coast areas of the na- 
tion. 


The 1952 electioa policy state- 


ment proposed four main mininuin 
steps as a basis tur.a coalition tic- 


ket. 

_ J,—An end to the war in Korea, 
Lnited States initiative “for good 
faith 1 egotiations’ among the five 
great powers for pr: teas settle 
ment of all difference 


2.--A return to a ERE UC Die 
omy with genuine urce and prohit 
contruls, deep cuts in arms spend- 
tug and an end to the wage freeze: 


3.—-An. end to discrimination 


‘against the Negro people with full 


legislative of = civil 
rignus and 

4.—An end to McCarthyism, Mc- 
Carranism, McGrathism and Tfatt- 
Hertleyism, repeal oi the Smith 
Act and return to the Bill of 


Rights. : 


guarantvces 


* 


THIS LAST PLANK wis made 
the subject of a full resolution on 
Civil Liberties. The Smith Act 
terror raids, denial of bail, the FBI 
Gestapo hunts and the Adminis- 
tration’s . McCarthy - like goose- 
stepping was branded as desper- 
ate acts to “preserve the profits 
and privileges of the few at the 


expense of the great mass of peo- 


ple.” 

Former Congressman Vito Mare- 
antonio received a two-minute ova- 
tion when he denounced the Tru- 
man hypocrisy of assailing McCar- 


thyism while himself “creating and 


giving birth to this Frankensteen 
horror.” 


Speakers who received ovations 
were former Minnesota Gov. Elmer 
Benson, Vincent Hallinan, fearless 
West Coast civil rights attorney; 
former Congressman Hugh. De 
Lacy;.Marie Reed Haug, UE. lead- 
er in Cleveland, who called on 
;women to strengthen the ranks of 
ithe peace coaliticn and fight for the 
Progressive Party program, and 
Hugh; Bryson, president, of the 
Cooks. ; a.nd ..-Stewards - 
Unigime end.Pregrassive Payty leed- 


. ati 


ul convelitionsiweére lvateds for dWew, 


fei? 
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- Cark Will ‘Stay and Fight’; 


~ Warns on Cicero 


CHICAGO. — Harvey Clark We 
and his wite Jeanetta have flatly 
denounced the rumor circulated | 
by Chicago newspapers that they 
planned to move out of Chicago, 
branding it an “unfounded misrep- 
resentation of fact.” 

The couple, whose attempt to 
move into an apartment in Cicero 
last: month was met with attacks 
by Cicero mobs aided by police, 
told a press conference here that 
they intend to remain in po Sh 
and “continue the fight to return to ; 
Cicero.” 3 

The Clark family, guests of the 
town of Norwalk, Conn., in a 
United Nations Day celebration, 
had been invited to take up per- 


manent residence there. 
* 


CLARK REVEALED 
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Whitewash 


* a 
= a 


i 


porters that the only persons noti- $a 2 
fied in advance of his plan to move ge: 


into Cicero on July 10 were the Bie 
Cicero Chief of Police and Cook a. 


County Sheriff Babb’s office. 
“JT didn’t tell the mobsters,” 
ed Clark, “the question is: 


did?” 


add- 


Who } 


‘He called for prosecution of the : 
White Circle League and other ; 


hate-groups as well as arrested # 
hoodlums, repeating his demand 4 
that officials. act to make Cicero 
safe for his family’s return. 

* 

TWO SUITS against the town’s 
government and police officials ask- 
ing a total of $210,000 in damages 
have been filed by the Clarks and 
are aw?iting court action? 

Meanwhile, the Grand Jury in- 
vestigation reluctantly called three 
weeks .ago by State’s Attorney & 


Boyle and the Cook ‘County Sher- | . a 


iff threatened to turn imto ‘an in- 
qusition of the foes of mob vio- 
lence, and a whitewash of its per- 
petrators in Cicero. 


By-passing questioning of Cicero | 


hoodlums, ever 100 of whom were 
arrested during the July 10 riot, 
the Grand Jury spent hours cross- 
examing George C. Adams, attor- 
ney, and owner of the wrecked 20- 
flat building where the Clarks were 
~to move. They also questioned a 
Chicago fur worker, Norman Sil- 
verman, of Riverside, which Cicero | 


Sa, 
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- Was eo 
Bs 
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Hy ARVEY CLARK, JR. 


ing diculort calling for an end to 


mich; violence. 
* 


THE POLICE, who failed to 
act against the mob in four days 
of terror last month, responded 
within moments after they were 
told that anti-violence literature} 
was being distributed in Cicero on 
Aug. 7. They arrested Silverman 
and a women companion, on the 
charge they had obtained no“ “li- 


police had charged with distribut- 'cense” to distribute leaflets. 


FBI Used Fascist- 


Like Tactics 


In Seizing Steve Nelson 


PHILADELPHIA. 

CIRCUMSTANCES surround- 
ing the arrest in Philadelphia last 
Friday évening of Steve Nelson, 
Communist Party leader of West- 
ern “Pennsylvania, proved once 
again that the FBI is on the way 

becoming a fascist-like agency 
which threatens to make a. mock- 
erv of American traditions of de- 
mocracy. 


_ First, there was the invasion of 
the home by three FBI operators 
without a. warrant. “We don’t have 
to show you any authorization to 
enter. We have a continuing war- 
rant,’ vas their reply to a_pro- 
test as they pushed their wav 
through the door. (Later it was 
learned that a warrant was issued 
in Pittsburgh—400 miles awayv— 
only 35 minutes before the arrest, 
and so it was impossible for the}; 
FBI in Philadelphia to have been 
tm possession of the warrant at 
the time.) 


For a short while, after they 
marched into Mr. Nelson’s room 
and saw him lying helplessly on 
the bed with a broken leg bound 
with iron splints (he suffered se- 
vere injuries in an automobile acci- 
dent last June) it seemed as if they 
would show the: decency that 
guides the average human being. 
The FBI operator in charge- of the, 
deiail, Mr. Robert W. Holmes, 
gave gn assistant orders to make 
a telephone call to Nelson’s doctor 
to see if he could be thoved. But 
this gesture of decency died aborn- 
ing. Wahen the assistant returned 
and reported that the dector could 


‘man. 


not be reached, Mr. Holmes: -or-| 


get his crutches and prepare to be 
removed. 


= : ee ane: 
Mr. Nelson asked for ident.:.—a-' 


tion and names} of the three FBI 
operators. “Stop stalling and get 
dressed,” was | Mr. Holmes re- 
sponse. “Well give you that in- 
formation when we get to head- 
quarters.” 

Holmes followed Nelson’s wife 
Margaret into the kitchen, from 


where she was about to telephone 


a Jawver. “You can’t use_ that 
phone,” he barked. 

A fitting touch. to this disgust- 
ing hooliganism came when Mr. 
Nelson was about to leave. He 
had: just taken some medieine to 
relieve pain from bursitis which 
developed in his right shoulder as 
a result of the accident, and he 
asked a friend in the apartment 
to get him a drink of -water from 
the .refrigerator. Hoping to have 
a moment of privacy for a fare- 
well to his wife, Nelson hobbled 
into the kitchen to receive. the 
drink. But_the FBI followed their 
And as Nelson leaned 
against the crutches and drank his 
water, and returned the glass, and 
reached out td embrace his wife, 
the three men hovering over him 
looked at each other, and they 
laughed! : 

This dreary story is however not 
without its bright spets. Steve Nel- 
son insisted that he had a right 
to the names of the FBI operators 
before he went with them, and he 
DID get the information, Mar- 
garet. Nelson stood her ground 
and DID use the telephone. 

‘Knowing your rights and insist-| 


dered Mr. Nelson to get up and ing upon them seems to pay off. 


CHICAGO.—A_ two-ton truck 
laden with canned goods and 


| cent weeks, 


‘clothing, and a $4,000 cash dona- 
‘tion were on their way this week 
to. packinghouse workers victims 


‘of the recent Kansas flood, donated 


by District 1 of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers Union, CIO, in 
Chicago. . 

Rallying behind an appeal “ae 
the national union for aid to the 
Topeka and Kansas City workers 
left destitute by the flood some 30 
local unions affiliated with the Chi- 
cago district planned to continue 
their collection of food, clothes 
and money. The cash donatioiis 


lincluded lump sums voted by local 


treasureries, as well as money col- 
lected at stockyards gates in re- 


| Union leaders last week con- 
‘demned packinghouse manage- 


ments who refused to permit col- 
lections within the plants on_ tlie 
grounds that they would interfere 
with aaheericon 4 


OVER 2,100 employes of Mor- 


rell and Co. and the Cudahy Pack-j|@ 


ing Co. in Topeka and Kansas City 
were notified two weeks ago that 
the damaged plants would be 
closed permanently, 

The announcement brought de- 
mands from Packinghouse Union 
leaders for a grant from the gov- 
ernment to be allocated to. flood- 
stricken states for distributior 
among workers hit by the disaster. 
They charged that the $25 million 


emergency grant rushed through 


Congress by Presicent Truman was 


Packinghouse Workers Send 
Food and Cash to Flood 


ictims 
earmarked for the restoration of 
pf public properties destroyed in 


the flood and offered no relief to. 
destitute citizens. 


The Wilson & Co. and Brennan 
Packing locals in Chicago de-- 
manded that the President provide 
$250 million grant for the in- 


habitants of the disaster area. 

They pointed out that while gov- 
ernment tax rebates and special 
insurance funds woulld balance off 
company losses, no provision had 
been made for workers who. lost 
life’s savings in property and 
goods, 

The unions demanded immedi- 
ate construction of the Missouri 
Valley Authority. project, which 
would eliminate the danger from 
future floods. 


Chicago packinghouse workers sort part of the two-ton load of canned goods and clothes col- 


Kansas workers. 


Left to right above: 
staff, and Joe Thompson, of Armour local. 


lected by members of United Packinghouse Workers Union, District 1, for shipment to flood-stricken 
Grace Wilson, Novak Packing Co., Pat Lewis, of the District 


ee 


Unions Demand WSB 


—why should we?” 


here last week, demanding imme- 
diate WSB° approval of wage 
boosts, many of which have been 
hanging fire for months. 

The large delegation pointed 
out that clearly: it is more than 
red tape which has tied up pay 
‘boosts. won from various (firms 
throughout the city by unions af- 
filiated to the Chicago Council for 
Labor Unity. 

* 

“IT SEEMS peculiar,” said John 
Hester, Goodman Mfg. Co. shop 
leader, ! 
appropriate over $70 billion for 
‘war and can’t approve an increase 
that workers need to live on.” 


The delegation met with Sam 
Edes, recently appointed WSB 
Regional Director in thi | 
Edes formerly the attorney for the 
so-called “independent union” at 
the International Harvester Wis- 
consin Steel plant. 

In ‘the first action of its kind 
stagéd here, members of six unions 
crowded into the WSB offices at 
228 N. LaSalle St., and unloosed 


initiated by the Chicago | Council 


“that our government can 


End Stall on Pay Hike 


CHICAGO.—“The butcher, the baker and the landlord won't wait for their money 


That was what 70 Chicago trade unionists told Wage Stabilization Board officials 


.a drum-fire of questions and pro- 
tests at the government official. 


* 


ANOTHER UE Local 1150 
leader from the Goodman shop, 


Pete Rzepka, demanded to know 
why there had been no okay of 
contract improvements negotiated 
with the company last April. 


“The workers are tired of wait- 
ing, he said, “at our meeting yes- 
terday, they wanted to-take a 
strike vote, but we told them wed 
come down here first and find out 
what the score was.” 


“The workers can’t make ends 
meet and they.want action,” he 


added. 
* 


EDES COUNTERED with an 
explanation of how it took him 
three weeks to set up his office. 
He said that he was handling only 
those cases filed since Aug. 6, prior 
cases being handled by the WSB 
staff in Washington. 


Edes admitted ‘that “loose price 
control” was causing hardship" 


for Labor Unity... os 


among workers but that the WSB 
is handling cases “just as fast as 
we.can get around to them.” : 

In addition to the UE, other 
unions »articipating in the delega- 
tion were the Distributive, Process- 
ing and Office Workers, the, Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers, the Fur 
and Leather Workers, the Ware- 
house and -~ Distribution Workers 
and the United Public Workers. 

* 


DELEGATES stressed the need 
for stepping“ up pressure on the 
WSB. in order to win approval of 
negotiated wage increases. 

JAMES PINTA, business agent 
of Mine, Mill Local 758, said that 
his local has cases which have 
been pending since last February. 

In.a sharp exchange with Edes, 
ILWU leader Bernard Lucas blast- 
ed WSB views that wage increases 
are “inflationary.” 

Numerous delegates. pointed to 
the huge and unlimited profits 
being amassed by their own em- 
ployers and by Big Business gen- 
erally in the wake of | the so-called 
“national emergency.” 


THIS IS PART of the mass delegation of Chicago trade: unionists is went to the sini 
Wage Stabilization Board offices in Chicago to demand — of we increases, The action was 


T 4 


Reentered us second class matter Oct. 22, 1947, at the: post 
office at New York, N Y., under the act.of March 3, 1879 


PHILADELPHIA: — Pennsylva- 
nia’s first Peace and Brotherhood 
Festival gets under way at 10 a.m. 
Sunday, Aug. 26, and will. last all 
day, until 10 p.m., rain or shine. 
' Hundreds of families from all 
walks of life throughout Eastern 
Pennsylvania are expected to turn 
out for the first affair of its kind. 

The all-day program includes 
attractions for every age. ) 

It includes! 

A whole day of cultural fea- 


PEACE FESTIVAL WILL BEHELD SUNDAY 


\ 


Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, at. 10 
a.m. Adult round trip fare, includ- 
ing festival admission, $1.50; chil- 
dren’s fare free. 

The festival, at Old Mill Picnic 
Grounds, two miles past Sellers- 
ville in Bucks County, is reached 
by car from Philadelphia, as fol- 
lows: Route 309 ,past Montgom- 
eryville (six miles); tum right at 

Festival admission is 50 cents|traffic light on to route 113, then 
for adults, 25 cents for children.|1% miles to Old Mill Picnic 


tures, songs and dancers of all 
nationalities. 

Special facilities for children, 
merry-go-rounds, wading brook, 
sand boxes and organized play. 

Food of many nations will be 
served all day long. 

A Bargain Bazaar is offering 
everything from food to baby 
goods at peace : prices. 
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/, WERE DESPERATE! 


We're overstocked and must un- 

load to pay bills. 5 Jam-packed 

tloors-of furniture and more com- 

ing:in from our warehouse! Cash 

talksi—rock-bottom prices! Some 
below cast. 
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LAYOFFS RISE BY 20,000 
UNSOLD GOODS PILE UP, 


~PHILADELPHIA.—With stocks 
of consumers goods continuing to 
pile up in local warehouses, 20,- 
000 more Philadelphia workers are 
reported to have lost their jobs. 

Unemployment in this city to- 
‘day stands at 90,000 compared to 
70,000 in June, acording to con- 


servative estimates by the Penn-| 
svivania State Employment Serv-| 


Terror Against a Sick Mon 


ice. 
The layoffs, and short weeks 
which 


rectiy to the bi-partisan war 
economy which has brought with 
it high monopoly-set prices, in- 
creased taxes and frozen wages. 
* | 
. MOST OF THE LAYOFFS, for 
example, have come in consumer 
goods industries, including cloth- 
ing, textiles, furniture, 


and electrical machinery. 


a 
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affect thousands of addi- 
tional workers, can be traced di-! 


tobacco, | 
leather, paper, fabricated metals | 


Chartered busses leave 13th and!Grounds,. - ' 


n 


The Musmanno measure is HR 


PITTBURGH. — Pittsburgh At- 
torney Hyman Schlesinger warned 
here that the new “Musmanno™ 
bill would not only outlaw the 
Communist Party in Pennsylvania 


Or any group or individual fighting 
for social benefits or civil rights. 

Schlesinger spoke at a rally 
Sponsored by the Committee for 
the Defense of Victims of the 


ated to the Civil Rights Congress. 

The noted labor attorney told 
how he himself had been arrested 
and faces possible grand jury in- 
dictment on frameup charges un- 
‘der the Pennsylvania Sedition Act. 

“The new bill, H. R. 1644, and 
its companion Senate Bill 820, 
go much further,’ Schlesinger 
said, “than the old Sedition Act 
whose passage in 1919 all labor 
f& | opposed.” 
: “Musmanno is pushing for 
‘quick passage of HR 1644. He is 
attempting to rush this fascist 
‘type of legislation on the books 
‘so that the employers will be able 
‘to destroy the labor movoment.” 

“Only a powerful and speedy 
drive of all labor and liberal groups 
can stop it.” 

Schlesinger analyzed the _ bill, 
showing how its prévisions seem- 
ingly aimed only at “Communists, » 
were really carefully designed to 
entrap labor. 

“Today, Schlesinger warned, 
“any militant fight for wage in- 
creases, or opposition. to govern- 
mental foreign policies, is called 


Metal. alt sizes & otytes, ° 
Foldiog Reileway Cots complete with 


$2 Innerspring Mattresses, full er singie' size 
with matching bex ag. in fnetery 
eartons, famous — Rang arent $00.6 
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Rails, Ladder 


Store Hours, Mor Wed & Fr: Ewes. Until 


+... OUR ONLY STORE IN PHIL 


that the solution to this growing 
economic crisis is a cut in spend-, 
ing for armaments, /lower taxes, 
lower prices and peaceful trade re- 
‘ations’ with foreign countries. 
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How FBI Took Steve Nelson— 


PHILADELPHIA.—“The 
ner in which the FBI carried out 


man- the same men, in the same auto 
! | | were uséd. Each time someone 
its assignment in arresting Steve |passed, one of the men would pick 
Nelson, Communist. leader, on'up a microphone and start to talk, 
charges of violations|of thé Smith presumably reporting to head- 


Act should put all lovers of democ-' quarters. 


racy on guard against violations of | “Obviously this is not the nor- 
their constitutional liberties,” John mal procedure wised by FBI inves- 
=“ Holton, execulive director of itigators who are legitimately con- 
me ie cg gh Civil Rig its | cerned with apprehending a crim- 
ongress has warned, inal. The only purpose of this show 

“Rights which we in the United was to set the precedent and es- 
States have come to take for tablish a pattern: that the FBI 


It is precisely in these industries granted were clearly violated in has the power to hound and ar- 
that large quanties of unsold goods | this case which exposes the sadism ‘rest any one who differs from the 
have been accumulated because °f the American version of the Hit- government. : | 


the workers just don’t have enough 
money to buy them. 


er Gestapo. | “After three weeks of this snoop- 
The FBI kept a 24-hour watch ing on the day of the arrest, the 


An unusually frank’ admission over the apartment where Mr. Nel- FBI entered the apartment il- 


of this was fonud in last week’s son was recuperating from injuries 
where received in an automobile accident. tempted to terrorize and intimidate 


Sunday Bulletin (see above) 


legally, without a warrant, and at- 


a small local retailer pleaded for, This watch took the form of keep-' those present. 
customers to take stockpiled goods ing an auto filled with FBI plain- “When Mr. Nelson’s- wife at- 


off his hands at greatly reduced clothesmen at the entrance to the 
lapartment house who conducted 


prices. 


tempted to call an attorney, the 


_. Other small stores in the Market themselves in such a manner that FBI ordered her away from the 


-« St. shopping area 
*. special sales in an effort to ‘unload 
 Jargé’ inventories, — | 

-. Peace groups are pointing out 


| 


under surveillance. 


advertising anyone ‘entering or leaving the phone, and only backed down on 
building was° conscious of* being this demand, again; ‘after Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson insistéd’on their'con-: 


“During the time’ this’ went on;|stitutional rights. : : 


but could be used against labor | 


Pennsylvania Sedition Act, affili- 


1644 and a companion bill in the 
Senate, S. 820. _It provides tor 
20 years imprisonment and/or a 
$10,000 fine for being a member 
of the Comimunist Party or any or- 


‘Communistic’ by the employers. pose.” ; 
“Furthermore, the bill specifi-| HR 1644 in its first week in the 
cally names members of ‘any other: House went through two readings 
organization with the same revo-|without any protest and was 
lutionary purposes, as the Com-'passed. Senate action is sched- 
munist Party. That would embrace uled. os) 
anyone in favor of a graduated, Address protests ot Reps. Ivan 
income tax, or any other revolu- Watkins ond Vile Andcows 
° : > be 
tionary purpose of the Commu- !ffouse majority and minority lead- 
nist Party. ters. | 
“In other words, if -you f2vof!—.- 


something the Communist Party  . | 
also happens to favor, you are Labor, Demo Leaders 


liable to the penalities of this bill.) Soylit with ->Musmanno 


These call for up to 20 years, in| 
jail or $10,000 fine, plus forfei-: HARRISBURG. — Leaders of 


ture of ‘any and all personal real labor groups which supported his 
property .or funds.’ So that in ad- primary campaign and prominent 
dition to jail, the treasuriers of members of his own party split 
unions or any group or ‘individual with Judge Michael Musmanno.at 
would be taken away.” [hearings on the Pechan Bill two 


Other speakers at the rally in-| weeks ago. 
cluded John Holton, denoutive—Menmanao stood alone with 
secretary of the Pennsylvania veterans leaders in support of the 
CRC, David Davis, labor organ- bill as hearings on the measure 
izer. The reading of Beula Rich-'(S. 27) brought together the 
ardson’s poem “A Black Woman greatest coalition of labor, liberal 
Speaks to White Womanhood,”,and middle-of-the-road groupings 
this state has seen in years. 
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STEVE NELSON shortly before the FBI rushed him to jail, 
The apparatus on his leg is a new type of steel vise, used instead 
of a cast, with clamps boring directly into the bones of his broken 
leg. The bandage on ‘the upper part of his leg protects the opera# 
tion where his shattered kneecap was. removed. Nelson also ,suf- 


ss 


k t ‘ + PF 
spring. ae | . . : 
; 


ganization having a “similar pur-_ 


fered ‘serious shoulder and -chest: injuriesin' an automobile accident - 


« 


16 Pages, Price 10 Cents | | 


THE PENNSYLVANIA Civil Rights Congress last week called for a torrent of let- 
ters and telegrams urging defeat of Judge Michael Musmanno’s police state drag-net bill 
as desperate efforts were being made to enact the measure before protests could develop. 


‘MUSMANNO AIMS TO TRAP 
ALL LABOR’—SCHLESINGER 
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Tito’s Policy 
Increases ~ 
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BERLIN, German (Telepress).—' g —* 


“The treacherous policy of Tito. 
and of his accomplices is having a' 
catastrophic influence on the liv- 
ing standards of the Yugoslav) 
working people.” General Pero) 
‘Popivoda, a member of the’ 
World Peace Council says in the 
Berlin Taegliche Rundschau. | 

“The living conditions of the 
Yugoslav people are much worse| 
today under the Titoite regime, 
than they were in the days of Hit- 
lerite occupation,” the article em- 
phasizes. 

The working day in most Yugo- 
slav factories, it is stated, is about 


10 to 12 hours, and it is even! #. 


Jonger in factories producing war! 
equipment. | | 
What does the Yugoslav worker! 
get for his slave labor? : 
An apprentice gets 2,400 dinars’ 
-a month, an unskilled worker 
9800 dinars, a_ skilled worker 
3.200 dinars and an engineer 4,500 
dinars. About 15 percent of thes 
wages and salaries go to taxes 0’ 
the most varied’ kinds, to force 
Joans and to “voiuntary” cortribu-: 
tions. | 
What can a Yugoslav worker! 
buy for his wages? Very little in-| 
deed. | 
One kilogram of bread costs 54) 
to 100 dinars, one litre of milk 40 
to 50 dinars, one kilogram of meat 
180 to 200 dinars: the same quan- 
tity of fish 100 to 120 dinars, ol 
sugar 800 dinars. 
The prices of industrial prod-' 


woolen suit costs as much as, 
20,000 dinars. 


months before he can buy a pair| 
of. shoes. And the prices are still 
climbing; Popivoda points out. 
HUNGER | 

The relation between the prices 
on the market and the earnings 
of the working people clearly! 
demonstrates that the average 
monthly wages of the Yugoslav 
worker can buy one-third of the 
most indispensable needs. That is 
why there is widespread hunger -in 
the country and adults as well as 
children are dying from starvation. 

Diseases are spreading too. A 
medical commission reported at 
the beginning of this year that 75 
percent of the workers in the Pulje 
“Third of May docks are suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. It is es- 
timated that about 100,000 people 
die. of this disease every vear in 
Yugoslavia—one person every five 
minutes. | 

However, the working people| 
of Yugoslavia, Pero Popivoda says. | 
do not relent in-their fight ‘against. 
the hated Titoite regime. Strikes 
on a mass scale are being organ-' 
ized in big mdustrial centers and | 
workers organize mutual aid. (The| 
first groups of partisan fighters, 
are appearing in the Yugoslav 
mountains). | 


: 


tw eee 


END CHILE BANK STRIKE 
SANTIAGO (ALN).—Bank em-| 
ployes ended a nationwide strike. 
after’ accepting a triparite arbi- 
traiiowcourt to study their de- 
mands. The strike had completely 
paralyzed .Chile’s banking activi-) 
ties. The bank strike came shortly 
‘aiter President Gonzales Videla 
deciared a state of emergency in 
Chilean mines in Lota where 1,590 
workers went on strike. Strike! 
action is also being considered by 
the Santiago union .of electrical 
workers in protest against mass 
lavofts by the privately-owned 
firms. 
STRIKE. OIL FIRM 
ARUBA, Netherlands West In- 
des (FP),—For the first time in 
history. he immense, Standard GO!) 
en here Was 


} 


; 


} 
' 
1 


ot New: Jersey refiner 
shut “down by ‘a strik 


< 


| Laurens 


‘refused him) medical attention: 


ero pu 
long as he could and finally ran} work for somebody else and_ it is 
away. He went to a neighboring! satisfactory 
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SIMON MOLINA (left), father 
of 14 children and. strike relief 
committee chairman, and Louis 
Wray, deputy sheriff, Grant 


froad which is marked “private.” 


Empire Zinc 
Arrests More 
Strikers’ Wives 


BAYARD, New Mexico. — As 
the National Labor Relations Board 
finds the strikebound New Jersey 
Zinc Company guilty of unfair la- 
bor practices in its dealings with 
Local 890, Mine-Mill, Grant 
County officials continue to argest 
and persecute women and children 
pickets in the 1l-month strike at 
Hanover, N.M. 

Mrs. Eivira Molan, Mrs. Daria 
Chavez, Mrs. Eva Becerra, and 
Mrs. Henrietta Williams, whose 
husbands’ service with the Empire 
Zinx Co. total approximately 62 
years, were arrested Friday on 
charges. of blocking a company- 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


THE QUESTION OF JOBS is 
agitating Harlem, and the boycott, 
picketlines and other democratic 
means of struggle are on the order 
of the day. | 


The recent founding conference 


Labor. Council noted an increase 
in job discrimination and planned 
a campaign against it. 

Subsequently the Council ap- 
proached the radio and television 
industry, Horn and Hardarts and 
several other employers and urged 
fair job practices. Action in the 
matter is still pending. 


* 


TWO YEARS AGO during the 
strike of brewery. workers the 
Council put the question of job 
democracy squarely to the com- 
panies and to the unions and as 
a result a few Negroes were hired. 

Now the question of liquor 
salesmen, bread truck _ drivers, 
dairy workers, and jobs in a dozen 
other industries is being reundly 
discussed. 


Warrants for their. arrest were 
signed by E-Z officials because the 
women and children pickets re- 
fused to allow seabs into the strike- 
bound mine. 

The arrest took place at 3. p.m., 
but it was at a late Friday night 
that the union was able to hurdle 
artificial obstacles and win the 
womens release on $1,300 cash 


successful drive for a Negro but- 
cher in a Washington Heights 
market by the Community FEPC 
Committee. Picketing by this group 
forced the management to quickly 
hire a full time permanent Negro 
butcher. 


The NLRB found that on Sept. 
27 and 29, 1950, and on March 18 
dnd June 7, 1951, the respondent 
(Empire Zinc) refused to bargain 
collectively with ‘the union. . 
and that by such refusal the re- 

ondent had intertered with, re- 


sh 
strained and coerced its employes.’ | | ry 
won from the market manager was 


Italian Workers Ask B 
ROME 


chairman Nikolai 


by 


iperting Shvernik’s proposal came proposal, 
All this means that a skilled from a mass meeting of the An-,collected in the town’s main square: 
worker must work about tw .saldo shipyards at Leghorn. The'on a _ petition 


ig Five Peace Pact 
(ALN). — Workers Ansaldo workers. asked the Italian 


ucts are incomparably higher than throughout Italy are sending the parliament to take action to im- 


those of food. One pair of work government resolutions calling for 
shoes costs 3,000 to 4,000 dinars, Support of the. five-power peace | 
cotton shirts come to 750 to 1,300 pact proposal; sent to President 


dinars each, one pair: of ordinary, /ruman nal 
shoes costs 6,000 dinars, cotton Shvernik of the Presidium of: the 
suit 7,000 to 10,000 dinars, a Supreme Soviet of the USSR. | 
One of the first resolutions sup- after the radio reported’ Shvernik’s 


plement the Soviet proposal. 


ings were held by the workers at! 
the arsenal, naval shipyards and 
Sangiorgo 


ir 
} 
‘ 


rrr 


that no white butcher would be 
fired. The Committee was sup- 
ported by the Greater New York 
Negro Labor Council, the Ameri- 
can Labor Party, the Harlem Civil 
Rights Congress, and the Com- 
munity School Improvement Com- 
‘mittee. 


Other big and enthusiastic meet- 


* 

THEIR POLICY was in direct 
contrast to that of the Harlem 
Committee to Make FEPC Work 
i'which is seeking support on an 
'anti-white platform. Currently this 
committee under the leadership of 


engineering works at 
Taranto. In this town, one hour 


1,200 signatures were 


' 


The Slave Market Is Still 
Doing Business in the South 


“THEYRE STILL BUYING 
and selling Negroes in Dixie,” 
says the CIO News reporting on 
the testimony of Thomas W. 
Johnson of Macon, Ga., attorney 
before the Senate's Labor-Man- 
agement Relations sub-committee. 
Johnson related the case of a 
Negro, James Day, Jr., whom an 
employer atempted to hold in 
peonage. 

The CIO story on the testimony 
then continués: © 

Day told him that the operator 
of the Naval Store at Mentor, in 
County, had his four! 
children and refused to let him! 
have them. |The Negro was sent 
to Johnson by the U. S.. District 
Attorney's office in Macon. 

“I asked him what the trouble 
was, Johnson felated. “He. told 
me he had gone to work for the 
proprietor, William Balote, some 
time prior and that Balote had 
worked him unmercifully, had paid 
him only $2 or $3 a week, and had 


“He said his children were with- 


‘fied. 


James R. Lawson, African Nation- 
alist leader has opened fire on the 
beer, whiskey and wine industries. 


third of the jobs for black workers. 
in every phase of these three in- 
dustries.” 

The temper of Negroes in Har- 
lem concerning jobs.and opportun- 
ity is very sharp. This is seen in the 


mittee he went to Balote’s store to' 
attempt to get the children. 

“Balote asked me where Day 
was and I told him he had not 
come because I had not thought 
it necessary, Johnson related. 

He said Balote then declared: 

“I want that blank Negro to 
come down here because I want 
to put him in jail,” : 

Johnson then asked Balote if he 
intended to hold the children as 
security for a $200 debt he said; 
Day owed him. 

“He said he didn’t give a damn’ 
what it was called, but that he 
intended to hold them until his! 
money was paid,” Johnson. testi-| 


* : 

AFTER a further series’ of 
events, which included the jailing 
of Day on an abandonment charge, 
Johnson said he’ was able to get @& 
the Negro out of jail and reunited | 


by whenever any group pickets 
or holds street discussions. on this 
question. 

At the Washington Heights 


campaign women and men. shop- 


eee 3 we ee ——— 2 


unusual case. Johnson replied that 
“situations of this kind are en- 


out sufficient food, that they had 


no clothing; which fact I later 


confirmed, and that they did not 


tirely too prevalent in the South.” 

“Some emplovers down there 
get Negroes in: debt to them pur- 
posely,” he. declared. “They ac- 


have enough to eat.” 

| * 
THE ATTORNEY said the 
t up with the situation as) 


county where he gota job. 

A month later Balote and two 
other white). men came to where 
he was staying and told him they 
had a warrant for him and that if 
he did not come back and. go to 
work for Balote, they were going 
to put him) in jail. 

“He went back with them to 
Mentor,” Johnson stated.’ ‘ “After 
alyout ‘a week or 10 days ht’ again 
tih! away? eee wig 

THE ATTORNEY told the com: 


| 
i 


~~ 


a> 


| 


“ ay 


‘tually buy ‘the debts from each 
Ne- | 7 : 


| Se 
| oo 


other. | 
“If oné Negro wants to ‘go and 


with the man _ for 
whom he is working at the mo- 
ment, the man for whom he wants 
to work buys the debt from the 
other man. 
“Thev hold it over this Ne-. 
eros head. Great numbers of 
times, if the Negro doesn't want 
to work for that particular person, 
he is prosecuted. All he has to do 
‘is té6° go back to work and the 
prosecution is. dropped. | , = 
“That ‘défnitely © ‘is a ‘form “of 


? 
PSB Ra | +2 3 oT © et yes es 
Hedge? 98. alist 


: 


commuters daily: © °C 


End to Lily-White H 


of the Greater New York Negro - 


The most recent action was the — 


One of the notable agreements 


| 


Last week they demanded “one- 


‘comments and actions of passers-| 


Harlem’s People Want Jobs, 
irl 


~~ 
J 


eon, ae 
ehh il 


pers eagerly helped the pickets 
pass out leaflets. | 

“It's about time somebody did 
‘something about these crooks,” one 
woman déclared, as she went to 


another market. 
) * 


THIS QUESTION always has 
ready listeners on Harlem's street - 


jcorners. It is clear that jobs, hous- 


ing, and the other basic: economic 
needs of Negroes are critical and: 
hence their attitude is sharpening 
day by day. | 

Thus the call of the National - 
Committe of the Communist Party 
for mass action by the American 
people to protect its living stand- 
ards will find ready support in the 
Negro communities. It said: 

“The united action of the peo- 
ple, Negro and white, and of all 
political affiliations, through dem- 
onstrations, meat boycotts, picket 
lines at the big profiteers and an 
exposure of the conspiracy of the 
war profitéers is needed now. 
Raise this in your shop and on the 
union floor. Speak out at every 
organization. . . . Americans want 
peace and a return to a peace time 
economy.” 


— 


FERRYMEN WANT RAISE and they stayed: away from the 
job cn the New York-Staten Island ferries that service thousands of | 

: oLO crewmen stayed aie, 
“4ést® against “low “pay “atid poor Working ¢t: : 
crowd one of the two ferries (above) in cpaation. **: 


fot one oy. in pro- 
ditigas: | mmuters 


i4 €8h 


# 


Furniture Local Paper — 
~ Asks Rehearing for 11 


~The “Voice of 140,” 


official publication of Bedding, 


Curtain and Drapery Workers Union Local 140, United 
Furniture Workers of America, CIO, has blasted the deci- 


sion of the Supreme Court up- 
holding the conviction of the 11 
Communist leaders, and calls on 
its readers to write President 
Truman urging a rehearing of the 
case. 

An editorial in the current is- 
sue of the “Voice” points 
that the executive board of the 
_Jocal has already written Truman 
urging a rehearing, because, 
they put it, “it is our feeling that 


not only are the Communists be- | 


ing disfranchised. as a_ political 
party, but freedom of speech as 


out | 


as | 


gueranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution is’ 
jeopardized for all Americans.” | 

The editorial follows: a 


“‘AN INJURY TO ONE...’ 


“Recently our Executive Board 
sent President Truman a letter | 
urging him to ask the Supreme! 
Court to grant a rehearing in the 
case of the 11 Communist leaders 
who were convicted under the 
Smith Act for conspiracy to ad- 
vocate at some future date the 
overthrow of the government. No 
overt acts were either charged or 
proved. The evidence against 
them was based on speeches and | j 
books, many of them classics of 
working class literature vou can) 


find in the Public Library.” 
~The letter reads in part: 


“We urge a re-hearing of this, 
case because it is our feeling that 
not only are the Communists be- 
ing disfranchised as a_ political 
party but freedom of speech as 
guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution is seri- 
ously jeopardized for all Ameri- 
cans. As an organization of labor, 
we are concerned with preserving, 
every constitutional guarantee of 
our freedom to speak and to or- 
ganize for our economic and pol- 
itical welfare. We believe that 
this guarantee has been dealt a 
serious blow if the Supreme Court 
decision is allowed to stand.” 


Concern for the future of the 
trade unions if the Smith Act is 
allowed to stand has been ex- 
pressed by many sections of the’ 
labor movement. “Textile Labor,” 
—official paper of the ‘Textile 
Workers Union of America, CIO. 
commenting on the 
Communists for their views, says: 


“Sending men to. prison on this 
basis could be dangerous to us 
all. For example, there is no doubt 
that a whole segment of Ameri- 
can society (including most South- 
ern mill owners) considers unions 
in general and the TWUA in: 
particular, to be ‘subversive’- and 
‘un-American.’ ” 


The history of the trade union | 
movement in America is the _his- 
tory of the fight for freedom of 
speech, freedom to organize, 
freedom to hold and express ideas 
considered unpopular and_sub- 
versive by the police and the big! 
“newspapers, controlled by the 
bosses. Remember the fight the’ 
CIO had in Jersey City with Boss 
Hague for the right to hold. meet- 
ings and distribute leaflets? 

The danger is not that a dozen 
or a hundred Communists will go 
to jail. The issue is not Commu- 
nism versus anti-Communism. 

“We cannot. afford to hide our 
heads in the sand,” says the,paper 
of the United Packinghouse Work- | 
ers, CIO, and, “hecause wé aré 
not Communists, close our eves 
to the warnings: of Justice Black 
and Douglas.” 

(These two justices of the U. S. 
Supreme Court disented from thei 
‘ majority opinion’ upholding 
Smith Act, warning that the Bill 
of Rights are endangered by the 
majority decision.) 

“Once more, it says, the attack | 
on the Cwil liberties of the Com-| 
muniists vo! hand in tiapd: with the 
restorations on the’ ‘Civil rights of 


the | 


‘emphasized, however, that it was 


‘not been a brilliant propaganda 


jailings of | « 


all 


agreement. 


Labor.” 


secutions has come the 


more the burden of financing 


dented profits after taxes. 

Building of low cost housing 
projects is out, while landlords 
get one increase after another. By 
jailing the Communists the Re- 
publican-Southern Democratic con- 
trolled Congress and the Justice 
‘Department are trying to silence 
/ opposition. 


Peace Rebuff 


(Continued from Page 5) 
We do precisely the same oi of | 
which we charge Moscow. We noi 
only bar Russians but anyone from 
any other country we suspect of 
being tainted with communism.” 
Mr. Erwin might have added. that 
the government also bars from 
traveling abroad any American it 
fears might tell the truth about 
ymcrow and violation of labor and 
civil rights at home. 

vA 


THE PLAIN DEALER article 


in the out-of-hand rejection of the 
Shvernik proposal that the U. > | By 
was becoming a victim of its own 
anti-Soviet propaganda. He com- 


plained that this propaganda “has| ,, 


become so ingrained that any 
thought of the possibility of living 
side by side has long since been 
discarded.” He feared that “ow 
own propaganda ‘blinds us” to the 


meaning of the Soviet peace plan. 


The Chicago Daily News, in_an} 
Aug. 13 editorial, agreed that the! 
Truman-Shvermik exchange “has 


success for our side” and noted 
that “if there was any point to our 
congressional resolution (of friend- 
ship for the Russian people) in the 
first place, we ‘should be prepared 
to pursue it with some tangible 
proposal for easing international 
tension. 


The Daily News warned that 
our’ own correspondents, and 
others,: report from various parts 
of the world a rise in neutral ap- 
prehensions that the U. S. is play. 
ing the role of “war-monger.’ ” 


* 

PROF. RALPH BARTON, 
PERRY, noted scholar, challenged 
the Truman (right to demand 
“good faith’: of the Russians with- | 


‘Out a guaraniee in kind. Writing: 


to the New York Times, Perry: 
‘asked: “Is the U. S. freely open to 
visitors trom Soviet RussiaP I seem 
to remember that not long ago a 
group of scientists, artists and writ- 
‘ers were received. here with scant 
courtesy and were. condemned .in 
advance as guilty of sinister de- 
signs. -Prof. Perry also noted the 
U. S. government's reversal of its 
avowed a to make peace 
at the 38th Paralle] in Korea, de-| 
claring: “This |dces not appear to 
be evidence of good faith and calls 
for some explaining.” 


It was also worthy of note that 
the Truman government is itself 
guilty of the very. breaches of good. 
faith and solemn agreement which | 
it attributed to the Soviet Union. | 
It is the’ Truman governmént 
which has seized Taiwan, is rearm- 
ing Franco and Chiang Kai-shek, 
in violation of international 
Yet the Soviet, Union, 
in proposing a five-power con- 
ference for peace, has not de- 

manded of Washingtoh’ ‘any © evi- 
‘dence of “good faith” ‘Beyond a 


Along with the Smith Act per- 
Taft- 
Hartley Act and wage-freeze, but 
no effective price control and a 
tax program shifting more and 


armaments onthe poor while the 
big corporations report unprece- 


tional committee meeting held in 
that city over 
weekend 


stimulating characteristics of a dem- 
‘ocratic political convention were 
3 


aioe ed 


il PRRAARIAL PENA segs 
7 y : 


“114 PERSONS ARE DEAD in =a ‘al y aaa 8 a persons are hochalhck a a "125- ‘othe: 
an-hour hurricane that swept over the island. Pictures show (top) the airfield at Kingston, and (below) 


nurses searching 


women's poorhouse for dead after the bolting collapsed in the blow. 


Progressive Party Sets Goal 
For 1952 Peace Coalition 


y MICHAEL SINGER 


MINNEAPOLIS NEWSPAPERS last week front-paged a picture of three phony 


men and women. 


This photo 


pickets” before a building into which were streaming hundreds of determined 
epitomizes the spirit behind the great Progressive Party na- 


looking 


the Aug. 18-19 
where 100 labor and 
farm delegates and 1,000 paying 
spetators participated in one of the 
the most inspiring series of gath- 
erings seen in that area in many 
years. 

The trio of hatélers who chanted 
profanities and the desperate ef- 
forts of machine politicians and 
labor hacks to sabotage the con- 
ference failed miserably. 

Instead working men and wo- 
men, Negroes, farmers, protession- 
als, housewives, former governors 
and congressmen, teachers and 
clergy sparked an enthused resurg- | 
ence of the party's all-out campaign 
for peace, civil liberties, and bread 
and butter demands. 

* ~ 

THE ENTIRE CONVENTION 
and mass rally was pitched to one 
key theme: Peace! Debate, dis- 
cussion, differences in tactics and 
tempo—all.of the manifold and 


‘coalesced around the great con- 
‘cept that “our first dev otion is to 
the cause of peace. . . 

C. B. Baldwin, Progressive 
Party national secretary, received 
a great ovation when he concluded 
his main report with these words: 
“Under no circumstances will we 
allow the 1952 campaign to beg:n 
without the people having an al- 
ternative_to the war policies of the 
bipartisan coalition.” 


“Because of our first devotion is 
to the cause of peace,” he said, “w 


will make every effort to assist in 
the organization of an independent 
ticket that grows out of, bases itself 


upon, and is supported by a coali- 
tion of the peace forces of tne, 
country. 
‘in the event no such independent, 
ticket matures in 1952, we are, 
prepared and will nominae and 
fight vigorously: for our own Pro- 
gressive Party candidates to give 
the people a real choice to the al- 
ternatives of depression and war 
under a military state now being, 
prepared for them ‘by’ a corrupt 
Demceratic Parfy and’ a callous 


a, 7 


puidlirren ess ‘to! sit down’ atid nego 
tate. site| ie . 


Republican’ Party.” id 


TO THIS’ END ‘the’ delegates 


But we state flatly that, 


pledged to ‘fight for grassroots 


breakaways among rank and file. 


voters in both major parties for 
candidates who will heed the call 
for peace,» Where successtul the 
Progressive Party made clear it 
would support independent Demo- 
crats and Republicans who stood 
on such a program. But the clean- 
cut, sharpened emphasis for coali- 
tion—with its unity approach to the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, |° 
church groups, peace groups of 
whatever shading, farm organiza- 
tions, fraternal, civic and mass 


i groups, and especially labor—was | 


icharacterized by .an all-out pro- 
gram to build and strengthen the 
Progressive Party as a major arm 
in the national peace coalition. 


«|. 
BALDWINS REPORT, em- 


bodying this policy, outlined two 
main steps in building the broad- 


‘est possible “political expression in 


an independent peace ticket. ... 


® Firstly, an intensification of 
the fight for the Progressive Party 
program. This “means not only 
publicly identifying the Progres- 


‘sive Party directly in the fight for 


peace, for civil and political rights, 
for the rights of the Negro pecple, 


for higher wages, lower prices and 


better working conditions, but it 
also means polticalizing these 
fights, seeking the best means to 
convert them into political action,” 
the report stated. 
e Secondly, 


“we .must begin 


“inow to make our preparations to 
‘get on the ballot im all of the 


-i states.” 


Recalling that it was on the bal- 
lot in 45 states in 1949, the con- 
‘vention recognized that the job 
of getting 48-state voting returns 


‘relation between the just demand 
of the Negro people for representa- 
tion at every level of office.” The 
delegates pledged to fight to im- 
plement the party's policy of assur- 
ing representatives of the Negro 
people a place on the ballot, it 

* 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY redion- 


« ¢ 


— > 


9 ; . | 


‘al ‘¢énventrons' Wwere voted for New er. 


‘Benson, 
was bound up with the “profound 


England, Eastern-Middle Atlantic, 
South, Middle West, the Mountain 
and West Coast areas of the na- 
tien. 

The 1952 election policy state- 
ment proposed four main minimuin 
steps as a basis tor a coalition tic- 
ket. 


J.—An end to the war in Korea, 
lnited States initiative “for good 
faith 1 egotiations’ among the five 
great powers for pcaceful settle- 
ment of all difference z 

2.--A return to a peacetime ccon- 
omy with genuine price and profit 
controls, deep .cuts in arms spend- 
iag and an end to the wage freeze: 


3.—An end to discrimination 


against the Negro people with full 


legislative of civil 
rigus and 


4.—An end to McCarthyism, Mc- 


guaranfces 


Carrantm, McGrathism and Tatt- 


repeal oi the Smith 
the Bill of 


Hertleyism, 
Act and return to 
Rights. 

* 


THIS LAST PLANK wis made 
the subject of a lull resolution on 
Civil Liberties. The Smith Act 


terror raids, denial of bail, the FBI 


Gestapo hunts and the Adminis- 
tration’s McCarthy - like goose- 
stepping was branded as desper- 
ate acts to “preserve the profits 
and privileges of the few at the 


expense of the great mass of peo- 


ple.” 

Former Congressman Vi ito Marc- 
antonio received a two-minute ova- 
tion when he denounced the Tru-. 
man hypocrisy of assailing McCar- 
thyism while himself “creating and 
giving birth to this Frankensteen 
horror.” 


Speakers who received ovations 
were former Minnesota Gow Elmer 
Vincent Hallinan, fearless 
West Coast civil rights attorney; 
former Congressman Hugh De 
Lacy; Marie Reed Haug, UE. lead- 
er in Cleveland, who called on 
women to strengthen the ranks of 
the peace coaliticn and fight.for the 
Progressive Party program, and 
Hugh Brysan, presiden* of the 


4 | Marine, 


Cooks’? and  Siewards 
U nion,, and | Ptogfessive Party — 


i 
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Chicago‘s Housing Swindle 


, 


Big Business Decrees 
Where Chicago Lives 


By PAUL SMITH | | 

CHICAGO.—The plot to preserve. the Negro ghetto in 
Chicago, described in the first article of this series, was 
hatched over 35 years ago in the counting-houses of Chi- 
cago’s big industries. 

When immigration came to a 
halt on the eve of World War I, 
depriving Chicago industrialists of 
their cheap European labor mar- 
ket, the bosses dispatched agents 
to the South to recruit new work- 
ers. Southern Negroes, anxious to 
escape the. miseries of an eco- 
nomically stagnant and viciously 
jimcrow South, streamed north. In 
ten years, Chicago’ Negro pop- 
ulation grew 150 percent, from 
44,103 in 1910, to 109,458 in 


920. 
‘ : - Inants made little difference to the 
The bosses made it clear very’ ghetto profiteers. Private agree- 
quickly that their formula for ex-!ments. replaced formal covenants, 
tracting the maximum profits from and the ghetto remained. 
their new workers would be pat-- Today, the average population 
terned after the Southern bour-|living within a square mile in Chi- 
bons’ own method: segregation. cago is estimated at 17,000, but a Chicago. 
In the plants, segregation meant square mile in the South Side’ Rallying behind an appeal from 
that Negro workers got the hard- ghetto houses 55,000 people. The: the national union for aid to the 
est, lowest-paid unskilled jobs, di-'square mile from 43 to 51 St., Topeka and Kansas City workers 
viding Negro from white, and,State St. to Cottage Grove Ave.,|left destitute by the flood some 30 
placing a block in the way of suc-jholds a population: of 75,315 peo-| local unions affiliated with the Chi- 
cessful union organization. ple—450 percent higher in. density} cago district planned to continue 
* than the average for the city as a|their collection of food, clothes 


whole! and money. The cash donations 
BUT THE DANGER remained included lump sums voted by local 
that Negro and white workers 


'treasureries, as well as money col- 
oe : | lected at stockyards gates in re- 
— get together as neighbors '0! from three to four and a half times| o44 weeks. , 
wor 3 — ways of winning better!the number of tenants living else-| Union leaders last week con- 
conditions from a boss who €X-| where. paying rents from 100 to 
ploited them both. 400 percent higher than white- 


demned packinghouse manage- 

‘ments who refused to permit col- 
“Priok to th es : 2) bay Sie lections within the plants on the 

__ *nor to the movement of over occupied == buildings given grounds that they would interfere 

50,000 colored people to Chicago little or no repairs, nets the real’ with production. 

in the five-year period 1915-1920, estate operator a profit of 1,000 

Negroes lived in practically every percent or more! 

section of the city,” writes Robert To keep the ghetto bonanza, Chi- 


Chetto. : ‘less thousands, lobbying in Wash- 

The packing, steel and farm ington and. in the Chicago City 
equipment tycoons who owned Chi- 
cago took steps to guarantee that 


tomers into a vicious economic & @. 8 iM oe ‘eee: 
ee | oods and clothes col- 
lected by members of United Packinghouse Workers Union, District 1, for shipment to flood-stricken 
Kansas workers. Left to right above: Grace Wilson, Novak Packing Co., Pat Lewis, of the District 
staff, and Joe Thompson, of Armour local. : : 


Packinghouse Workers Send — 
Food and Cash to Flood Victims 


The announcement brought de- 
mands from Packinghouse Union 
leaders for a grant from the gov-__ 
ernment to be allocated to flood- 
stricken states for distribution 
among workers hit by the disaster. 
They charged that the $25 million 
emergency grant rushed through 
Congress by President Truman was 
earmarked for the restoration of 
pf public properties destroyed in 
the flood and offered no relief to 
destitute citizens. 

The Wilson & Co. and Brennan 
Packing locals in Chicago de- 
manded that the President provide 
a $250 million grant for the in- 
habitants of the disaster area. 

They pointed out that while gov- 
ernment tax rebates and special 
insurance funds woulld balance off 
company losses, no provision had 
been made for workers. who lost 
life’s savings in property and 
goods. 

The unions demanded immedi- 
ate construction of the Missouri 
Valley Authority project, which 
would eliminate the danger from 
future floods. 


TODAY, Chicago's Negro popu- 
lation of about 400,000 occupies 
less than three-tenths of the city’s 
75 community areas. Three com- 
munities, Douglas, on the West and 
South, Grand Boulevard and Wash- 
ington Park on the South Side, ac- 
counts for more than seven out o 
every 10 Negro residents in ~the 
city. In these areas, from 90 to 
100. percent of the residents are 
Negro, 


‘The Supreme Court decision of 


ing Co. in Topeka and Kansas City 
1948 outlawing restrictive cove- 


were notified two weeks ago that 
the damaged plants would be 
closed permanently. 
ra 


Farm Equipment 
Workers Urge 


Big Five Talks 

CHICAGO.—Leaders of 5,000 
farm equipment workers in Chi- 
cago have called on President Tru- 
man and the U. S. State Depart- 
ment to “take the initiative and 
suggest a date when Five Power 
peace talks could begin.” 

A resolution adopted by the 
executive board of Local 108, 
United Electrical and Farm Equip- 
ment Workers Union, criticized 
the government's rejection of So- 
viet peace offers as “propaganda.” 
It urged the State Department to 
“publish all resolutions and corre- 
spondence between the U. S, and 
ithe Soviet Union in full, and en- 
courage full public discussion 


around the issues.” 
ah 


CHICAGO.~A__two-ton _ truck 
laden with canned goods and 
clothing, and a $4,000 cash dona- 
tion were on their way this week 
to packinghouse workers victims 
of the recent Kansas flood, donated 
by District 1 of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers Union, CIO, in 


i’ 


- 


* 
THUS THE GHETTO, with 


OVER 2,100 employes of Mor- 
rell and Co. and the Cudahy Pack- 


Clark Will ‘Stay and Fight’; | 
Warns on Cicero Whitewash 


CHICAGO. — Harvey Clark Jr. 


ae 


— 


Council against low-cost public 


Segregation in the plant would 54; POURS. ori © eae amore 

protected by segregated housing) Which would ban segregation. They 

as well. ‘have whipped up frenzied demon- 

They acted through the banks, strations by duped property own-|@nd his wife Jeanetta have flatly 

| — houses, eet estate trust$ ers in City Council chambers. They/ denounced the rumor circulated 
and insurance firms which they in- laid’ Gnariced) péemanent lobbies | by Chicago newspapers that they 


fluenced or deminated io blanket * | a] q + of Chi 
ihe city with en ironclad svstem oj in the nation’s capitol to block rent, P/anned to move out o Icago, 


vestigation reluctantly called three 
weeks ago by States Attorney 
Boyle and the Cook County Sher- 

iff threatened to turn into an in- 
qusition of the foes of mob vio- Hs 
lence, and a whitewash of its per- Ge. 
petrators in Cicero. Bee 


restrictive «<ovenants Marshalled 
inte Jine with their schemie to tock 
tne Negro population into isolated 
pockets were their heaviiv endewed 
instiutions, like the University of 


Chicago, the Tlinois Institute of! 


Technology, and other large land- 
holding organizations on the South 
Side of the city. 

It was a program which won 
growing support from real estate 
operators and local merchants. 
Blocked from homes outside the 
ghetto, Negro tenants were forced 


, | 
control, seeking to extort from the 


x ° . . . ed 
rest of the city the extravagant! Tesentation of fact. 


profits which ghetto housing makes 


possible. 


! 


War II, the evil .effects of the plot 
‘to save the ghetto made themselves 
felt on the city’s white population. 
| * 

THE CAMPAIGN of ghetto 
profiteers against new housing, 


branding it an “unfounded misrep- 


The couple, whose attempt to 


move into an apartment in Cicero 


As Chicago’s population passed last month was met with attacks 


‘the four million mark during W orld | by Cicero mobs aided by police, 
‘told a press conference here that 


they intend to remain in Chicago 
and “continue the fight to return to 
Cicero.” 


The Clark family, guests of the 
town of Norwalk, Conn., in a 


to pay from two to ten times as'meant no new housing for white United Nations Day celebration, 


much rent~ as white tenants for 
similar accommodations Forced 
into indebtedness by low wages 
and unsteady employment, the 
Negro consumer was forced to see 
credit from local merchants. The 
storekeepers seized their advant- 
age to charge higher prices for 
food, clothing, furniture and every 
other necessity, putting Negro cus- 
SEES SOVIETS 
WANTING PEACE 
VIENNA (ALN).—Stating 


she 


was greatly inspired by the beauti-. 


ful new buildings in Stalingrad, 
Stefi Hoffman, leader of a 10- 
member delegation of the Austrian 
Union of . Democratic Women 
which visited the USSR, said: 
“This city which was completely 
destroyed by the Hitlerites has 
risen in new splendor.” She said 
Soviet workers “desize only to live 
in peace and work at the construc- 
tion of their country.” 


| A survey by the Chicago Hous- 


.. that 292,000 Chicago families need 


‘as well as Negro. 


ing Authority revealed last year 


had been invited to take up per- 
manent residence there. 


* 


new homes. (Figures quoted by the 


CLARK REVEALED to re- 
porters that the only persons noti- 


Progressive Party of Illinois placed fied in advance of his plan to move 


‘the number at 500;000). 


282, 000 listed by CHA 


white families living in overcrowd- 
ed, doubled up, firetrap dwellings, 
because the ghetto racketeers had 
decreed: no new housing for low 
or middle income groups. 


Thus segregated housing, started 
as a by-product of the bosses’ de- 
‘termination to keep Negro and 
white workers divided, has burge- 
oned over the years into a major 
industry in Chicago, netting mil- 
lions for the real estate trusts, and 
oppressing white as well as Negro. 


' 


’ 


(Next week; The 


Half of the! into Cicero on July 10 were the 
were Negro; Cicero Chief of Police and Cook 
families. The other 145,000 were 


County Sheriff Babb’s office. 
“I didn’t tell the mobsters,” add- 
ed Clark, “the question is: Who 


did?” 


He called for prosecution of the 
White Circle League and other 
hate-groups as well as arrestéd 
hoodlums, repeating his demand 
that officials act to make Cicero 
safe for his family’s return. 


* 


TWO SUITS against the town’s 
government and police officials ask- 
ing ‘a total of $210,000 in damages 
have* been filed by the ‘Clarks and 


are awelting court: action. | 


,€ 


Slum Clearance 


Sham). 


Meanwhile, the Grand Jury in- 


) 


By-passing questioning of Cicero a 
hoodlums, over 100 of whom were 
arrested during the July 10 riot, 


the Grand Jury spent hours cross- 


examing George C. Adams, attor- 
ney, and owner of the wrecked 20- HR 
flat building where the Clarks were Be 
to move. They also questioned a fe 
Chicago fur worker, ‘Norman Sil- (ae. 
verman, of Riverside, which Cicero #age.. 
police had charged with distribut- @ai: 
ing circulars calling for an end to @ 
mob violence. : 
Co | 
THE POLICE, who failed to ; 
act against the mob in four days ; 
of terror last month, responded § 
within moments after they were § 
told that anti-violence: ‘literature § 
was being distributed in Cicero on ® 
Aug. 7. They arrested Silverman 
and a women companion, on the 


charge they had obtained no “li- 


icense” to distribute leaflets. 


Angry Chicagoans protested the 
arrest to Cicero officials, remind- 
ing them that the U.S.- Supreme 
Court years ago upheld the right 


to circulate literature. , 
Indignation over the Grand HARVEY CLARK, JR. 


Jury's whitewashing tactics brought Jashed out against the “legal trick- 
a warning from the Pittsburgh ery” being employed to exonerate 
Courier, Negro weekly: “If the the Cicero criminals. Chicagoans 
pattern. of ‘Peoria St. and» Park were urged to demand of. the 


Manor is followed: in: ‘this’ case, State’s Attorney full prosecution of 
nothing will happen.” The paper the hoodlums. age 


NEW JERSEY| Three Economic Reports Show: 


« 


EDITION | Profits Zoom, but Fourth of 


wa ~ 


0 nen U.S. Lives on $38 a Week 


> ¥ / 
aT 
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SOME OF THE 500 Los Angeles residents who picketed the Hall of Justice demanding a 
reduction in the $575,000 bail in which 12 California working class leaders are held by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the federal courts. 


ea ee 


STEVE NELSON shortly before the FBI rushed him to jail. 
The apparatus on his leg is a new type of steel vise, used instead 
of a cast, with clamps boring directly into the bones of his broken 
leg. The bandage on the upper part of his leg protects the opera- 


Japanese Tre 


—— See P age 3 | tion where his shattered kneecap was removed. Nelson also suf- 
fered serious shoulder and chest injuries in an automobile accident 
last spring. | 


. 


Body to Support the Worker 


See Page 3 —— 
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Tito’s Policy 
Increases. 
Hunger, Disease 


BERLIN, German (Telepress).— 
“The treacherous policy of Tito 
and of his accomplices is having a 
catastrophic influence on the liv- 
ing. stangards of the Yugoslay 
workiug people.” General Pero 
Popivoda, a member of the 
World Peace Council says in the 
Berlin Taegliche Rundschau. 

“The living conditions of the 
Yugoslav people are much worse 
today under the Titoite regime, 
than they were in the days of Hit- 
lerite occupation,” the article em- 
piasizes. : 3 

The working day in most Yugo 
slay .factories, it is stated, is about 
10 to 12 hours, and it is even 
Jonger in facteries producing war 
equipment. 

What does the Yugoslav worker 
get for his slaye labor? 

An apprentice gets 2,400 dinars 
a month, an unskilled worker 
9.800 dinars, a_ skilled worker 
3,200 dinars and an engineer 4,500 


dinars. About 15 percent of thes: 
wages ‘and salaries go to taxes of 
the most varied kinds, to forcel 
Joans and to “voiuntary” contribu- 
tions. | . 

What can a Yugoslav worker 
buy for his wages? Very little in- 
deed. | 

One kilogram of bread costs 50 
‘to 100 dinars, one litre of milk 40 
to 50 dinars, one kilogram of meat 
180 to 200 dinars, the same quan- 
tity of fish 100 to 120 dinars, ol 
sugar 800 dinars. 


SIMON MOLINA (left), father 
of 14 children and strike relief 
committee chairman, and Louis 
Wray, deputy sheriff, Grant 
County, New Mexico. : 


ie | Chavez, 
@4\Mrs. Henrietta Williams, whose 
mi husbands’ service with the Empire 
Zinx Co. total approximately 62 


se, | bound mine. 


| artificial obstacles 


. bond. 


Empire Zinc 
rrests More — 
Strikers’ Wives 


BAYARD, New Mexico. — As 
the National Labor Relations Board 
finds the strikebound New Jersey 
Zinc Company guilty of unfair la- 
bor practices in its dealings with 
Local 890, Mine- Mill, Grant 
County officials continue to arrest 
and persecute women and children 
pickets in the 11-month_ strike at 
Hanover, N.M. 

Mrs. Elvira Molan, Mrs. Daria 
Mrs. Eva Becerra, and 


years, were arrested Friday on 
charges of blocking a company- 
road which is marked “private.” 
Warrants for their arrest were 
signed by E-Z officials because the 
women and children pickets re- 
fused to allow scabs into the strike- 


The arrest took place at 3 p.m., 


. but it was at a late Friday night} 


that the union was able to hurdle 
and win the 
women’s release on $1,300 cash 


The NLRB found that on Sept. 
27 and 29, 1950, and on March 13 
and June 7, 1951, the respondent 
(Empire Zinc) refused to bargain 
collectively with the union... 
and that by such refusal the re- 
spondent had interfered with, re- 
strained and coerced its employes. 


Italian Workers Ask Big Five Peace Pact 
ROME (ALN). — Workers Ansaldo workers asked the Italian 


The. prices of industrial prod-} 


ucts are incomparably higher than 


those of food. One pair of work. 


shoes costs 3,000 to 4,000 dinars, |SUPPOr 
cotton shirts come to 750 to 1,300'pact proposal sent to President ings were held by the workers at 


Nikolai the arsenal, naval shipyards and 
Sangiorgo engineering works at 


dinars each, one pair of ordinary 
shoes costs 6,000 dinars, cotton 


suit 7,000 to 10,000 dinars, a 
woolen suit. costs as much as 
20,000 dinars. | 

All this means that a skilled 
worker must work about «two 
months before he can buy a pair 
of shoes. And the prices are; still 
climbing, Popivoda points out. 
HUNGER 5 

The relation between the prices 
on the market and the earnings 
of the working people clearly 
demonstrates that the average 
monthly wages of the Yugoslav 
worker can buy one-third of the 
most indispensable needs. That is 
why there is widespread hunger in 
the country and adults as well as 
children are dying from starvation. 
_ Diseases are spreading tooi A 
medical commission reported at 
the beginning of this year that 75 
percent of the workers in the Pulje 
“Third of May docks are ‘suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. It is es- 


timated that about 100,000 people} 


die of this disease every» year in 
Yugoslavia—one person every five 
minutes. 

However, the working people 


Truman by chairman 
Shvernik of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 


throughout Italy are sending the parliament to take action to im- 
government resolutions calling for plement the Soviet proposal. 
t of the five-power peace! 


Taranto. In this town, one hour 
/ One of the first resolutions sup- after the radio reported Shvernik’s 
porting Shvernik’s proposal came proposal, 
from a mass meeting of the An-)collected in the town’s main square 
saldo shipyards at Leghorn. T he'on a petition “ 


Other big and enthusiastic meet- 


1,200 signatures were 


and selling Negroes in Dixie,” 
says the CIO News reporting on 
the testimony of Thomas W. 
Johnson of Macon, Ga., attorney 
before the Senate’s Labor-Man- 
agement Relations sub-committee. 
Johnson related the case of a 
Negro, James Day, Jr., whom an 
employer atempted to hold 
peonage. 

The CIO story on the testimony 
then continues: 

Day told him that the operator 
of the Naval Store at Mentor, in 
Laurens County, had his four 
‘children and refused to let him 
have them. The Negro was sent 


of Yugoslavia, Pero Popivoda says. 


do not relent in their fight againsi | 


the hated Titoite regime. Strikes 
on a mass scale are being organ- 
ized in big industrial. centers and 
workers organize. mutual aid. (The 
first groups of partisan fighters 
are appearing in the Yugoslav 
mountains). 


i: Johnson by the UV. S.- District 
Attorney's office in Macon. 

“I asked him what the trouble 
was, Johnson related. “He told 
me he had. gone to work for the 
‘proprietor, William Balote, some 
time prior and that Balote had 
worked him unmercifully, had paid 
him only $2 or $3 a week, and had 
‘refused him medical attention. 
“He said his children were with- 


SANTIAGO (ALN).—Bank em- 


ploves ended a nationwide strike | 


atier accepting a_ triparite arbi- 
tration court. to study their de- 
mands. The strike had completely 


paralyzed Chile's banking activi-| 


ties. The bank strike came shortly 
a‘ter President Gonzales Videla 


declared a state of emergency in| 


Chilean mines in Lota where 1.500 
workers went on. strike. Strike 
action is also being considered by 
the Santiago union of electrical] 


workers in protest a ainst mass. . ie 
8 > had a warrant for him and that if 


-Jayoffs .by the privately-owned 
firms. | ; 
STRIKE OIL FIRM, 

ARUBA, Netherlands West In- 
dies (FP).—For the first time in 
history the immense Standard O* 
of New Jersey refinery here was 
shut down by -a ‘strike. 


‘out sufficient food, that they had 
no clothing, which fact |] 
confirmed, and that they did not 


have enough to eat.” 
| * 


‘gro put up with the situation as 
long as he could and finally ran 
away. He went to a neighboring 
county where he got a job. 


other white men came to where 


he was staying and told him they 


he did not come back and go to 
work for Balote, they were going 
‘o put him in jail, . 

“He went back with them to 
Mentor,’ Johnson stated. “After 
about a week or 10 days he again 


ran away.” 


THE ATTORNEY told the worh- 


The Slave Market Is Still 
Doing Business in the South 


“THEYRE STILL BUYING) mittee he went to Balote’s store to! 


in | 


later | 


A month later Balote and two! 


gros 


attempt to get the children. | 
“Balote asked me where Day 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


THE QUESTION OF JOBS is 
agitating Harlem, and the boycott, 
picketlines and other democratic 
means of struggle are on the order 
of the day. 


The recent founding conference 


of the Greater New York Negro - 


Labor Council noted an increase 
in job discrimination and planned 
a Campaign against it. — 
Subsequently the Council ap- 
proached the radio and television 
industry, Horn and Hardarts and 
several other employers antl urged 
fair job practices. Action in the 
matter is still pending. 
Aa 
TWO YEARS AGO during the 
strike of brewery workers the 
Council put the question of job 
democracy squarely to the com- 
panies and to the unions and as 
a result a few Negroes were hired. 


Now |the question of liquor 
salesmen, bread truck drivers, 
dairy workers, and jobs in a dozen 
other industries is being roundly 
discussed, 


The most recent action was the 


successful drive for a Negro but- 
cher in|a Washington Heights 


market by the Community FEPC ~™ 


Committee. Picketing by this group 
forced the management to quickly 
hire a full time permanent Negro 
butcher. 

One of the notable agreements 
won from the market manager was 
that no white butcher would be 
fired. The Committee was sup- 
ported by the Greater New York 
Negro Labor Council, the Ameri- 
can Labor Party, “te Harlem Civil 
Rights Congress, and the Com- 
munity School Improvement Com- 


mittee. 
* 


THEIR POLICY was in direct 
contrast [to that of the Harlem 
Committee to Make FEPC Work 
which is| seeking support on an 
anti-white platform. Currently this 
committee under the leadership of 
James R.| Lawson, African Nation- 
alist leader has opened fire on the 
beer, whiskey iad wine industries. 
Last week they demanded “one- 
third of the jobs for black workers 
in every phase of these three in- 
dustries. ° i: 

The temper of Negroes in Har- 


lem concerning jobs and opportun- 


ity is very sharp. This is seen in the 


was and I told him he had not: 
come because I had not thought | 
it necessary, Johnson related. 

He said Balote then declared: 

“I want that blank Negro to 
come- down here because I want 
to. put him in jail.” 

Johnson then asked Balote if he 
intended to hold the children as 


security for a $200 debt he said 


Day owed hith. | 

“He said he didn’t give a damn 
what it was called, but that he 
intended to hold them until his 
money was paid,* Johnson testi- 
fied. 

* 

AFTER a _ further series. of 
events, which includéd the jailing 
of Day on an abandonment charge, 
Johnsor said he.was able to get 
the Negro out of jail and reunited 
with his children after eight days. 

Humphrey asked if this was an 
unusual case. Johnson replied that 
“situations of this kind are en- 
tirely too prevalent in the South.” 

“Some emplovers down there 
get Negroes in debt to them pur- 
posely,” he declared. “They ac- 


_. |tually buy the debts from each 
. THE ATTORNEY said the Ne- | 


other. 
“If one Negro wants to go and 


work for somebody else and it is 


satisfactory with the man_ for 
whom he is working at the mo- 
ment, the man for whom he wants 
t® work buys the debt from the 
other man. 

“They hold it over this Ne- 
head. Great numbers of 
times, if the Negro doesn’t want 
to work for that particular person, 


‘he is prosecuted. All he has to do 


is to go back to work and the 
prosecution is dropped. 
“That definitely is a 


form of 
peonage,” =.) =) iti a a 


ven <i 


comments and actions of passers- 
by whenever any group pickets 
or holds street discussions on this 


question. 


At the Heights 


Washington 


re 


commuters daily. 


7 


| 


. >» 
campaign women and men shop-' economy. 


test against low pay and poor working conditions. 
crowd one of the two ferries (above) in operationy | 


Harlem's People Want Jobs, 
End fo Lily-White Hiring — 


i ‘ki —. Li 


it 


} 
a Tee 


‘ 
iititivids » 


pers eagerly helped the pickets 
pass out leaflets. 

“It’s about time somebody did 
something about these crooks,” one 
woman declared, as she went to 


another market. 
* 


THIS QUESTION always has 
ready listeners on Harlem's street 
corners. It is clear that jobs, hous- 
ing, and the other basic economic 
needs of Negroes are critical and 
hence their attitude is sharpening 
day by day. 

Thus the call of the National 
Committe of the Communist Party 
for mass action by the American 
people to protect its living stand- 
ards will find ready support in-the 
Negro communities. It said: 

“The united action of the peo- 
ple, Negro and white, and of all 
political affiliations, through dem- 
onstrations, meat boycotts, picket 
lines at the big profiteers and an 
exposure of the conspiracy of the 
war profiteers is needed now. 
Raise this in your shop and on the 
union floor. Speak out at every 
organization. .. . Americans want 
peace and a return to a peace time 


FERRYMEN WANT RAISE and they stayed away from the 
job on the New York-Staten Island ferries that service thousands of 
CIO crewmen stayed away for one day in pro- 


Commuters 


FBI Terror, Harsh Jail Conditions 


~ Mark Seizures in Pittsburgh 


. (Continued from 
- frighten the State 
jury into returnin ng guilty verdicts 
against Onda and Dolsen. The 
_ jury has betn giving close and 
Sympathetic attention to Onda’s 
powerful and persuasive closing 
appeal, which was not yet finished. 

The arrests were made in vio- 
Jent fashion. _ Burly FBI men 
barged into Onda’s home, vio- 
Jently pushing Mrs. Theresa 
Onda out of the way and arrest- 
ing her husband, who is suffering 
from a_ severe heart ailment. 
‘When Onda demanded to see a 
warrant, they said “We don’t need 
any warrant.” When Onda said 
that he would not leave his house 
voluntarily in an illegal arrest the 
thugs physically carried him over 
his own threshold and put him in 
a car outside. 


The Federal secret political po- 
lice were still rougher with Jim 
Dolsen, the 65-year-old corre- 
spondent of The Worker in the 
steel city. They broke down Dol- 
-sen’s screen door when he said he 
would not admit police who hadn’t 
any warrants. And they pushed 
and carried him up the steps of 
the Federal Building, violently 
twisting his arms behind him. 

* 


~ ONDA AND DOLSEN are con- 
fined in the gloomy stone County 
Prison, that is so dramatically de- 
scribed in Lloyd Brown’s new 
novel “Iron City.” 

Bean Carreathers, Pittsburgh’s 
best loved Negro workers’ leader 
is isolated from them in a jimcrow 
cell in the same prison. 

Steve Nelson, former “sedition 
trial defendant, was dragged from 
his bedraom in - Philadelphia, 
where he lay crippled from. auto 
accident injuries, and shoved into 
the Philadelphia County Prison— 
on $100,000 bail. 

Prison conditions may result in 
crippling him for life. He was get- 
ting constant treatment for his 
terribly shattered leg and knee and 
his internal injuries outside.. 

‘Nelson, a former Pittsburgh 
working-class leader, was a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade in the war against 
fascism in 1937. 
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* 


THE FASCISTS are attacking 
Steve Nelson again. Attorney John 
T. McTernan of the Civil Rights 
Congress charged in Pittsburgh 
that Nelson’s new arrest was in- 
cited by the witchhunting Judge 
Michael A. Musmanno, who is 
trying to take over the Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic Party on an anti- 
Communist platform. . .. Mus- 
manno received a Doctor of Laws 
degree from Mussolini's fascist 
University of Rome in 1925. He 
praised Mussolini's “fascisti’ as the 
men who conducted a “purifica 
tion of the soil” of Italy when he 
was testifying in the “sedition 


‘trial this year. 


Jeader in New York, and a work: 


burgh and Michigan. 


in “a meeting. 


act” charged against them. 
Weissman, a former West Vir- 
ginia working-class political leader, 
is accused vaguely of taking part 
in “a meeting’ in December, 1948. 


BAD TREATEMENT bega:: 
quickly in prison. U. S. Attorney}: 
Edward C. Boyle had promised 
that Onda, a heart patient, would 
not have to climb stairs. That 
promise wasn’t kept. Onda had to 
climb to his*cell on a third floor 
tier three times a day. When Onda 
protested to the prison doctor the 
later sarcastically replied: “Do 
you want me to build an elevator?” 

Civil Rights Congress attorney 
John T. McTernan continued to 
protest, and Onda was eventually 
transferred to a cell where his food 
was brought to him—so he would 
not have to climb up from the 
mess hall. But the cell was in the 
dope addicts’ section. And the 
howls of heroin and cocaine ad- 
dicts deprived of their “shots” kept 
Onda awake at night. He was pale 
and drawn when he next came 
into court. 

Another protest eventually 
brought a table into Onda’s cell, 


»! so that he could work on his clos- 


ing appeal to the jury. 


AFL Molders. 
Cigar Makers for 


A call to the locals to back 
the Sabath bill, H. R. 3118, for 
repeal of the McCarran Law, 
was issued by the International 
Molders Union, through its off- 
cial journal. 

The Cigar Makers Internation- 
al Union’s official journal of 
August reprints the statement of 
the molders under the heading 
“McCarran Act Should Be Re- 
pealed.” 

Urging letters to congress 
men and Senators in support of 
the measure, the Molder’s union, 
among the oldest in the AFL, 
says: 

“This is a dangerous law, sini 
if carried its extreme would de- 
prive citizens of their liberty 
without due process of law, by 
establishing a system of deten- 
tion camps. And it could be 
used to prosecute liberal union 
people.” 

The’ statement. noted that 
both the ALF and CIO opposed 


the bill. 


SHOPPER 


5’ GUIDE 


Electrolysis 


| a Moving and Storage 


2 il’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
- to Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


; Hair F orever! Famous experts re- 
§ move unwanted hair permanently from 8 
i face, or body. Privacy. Sensational ! 
8 new methods. Quick results. Men also 8 
: treated. Free consultation. 

- BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 

i 116 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 

s Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4218 


Florists 
ec conceseoororce 


‘FLOWERS: 


®anD FRUIT BASKETS 
e Delivered Anywhere = 


. 
F lowers 


ROBERT RAVEN. 
° GR 3-8357 ° 


oe 

bad | e 
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Insurance 


MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. ith St. GR 7-2457 


near Srd Ave. 


William Albertson’ was atrested|: = . 
in Flat Rock, Mich. Albertson has}. 9 
been fighting reaction for more|:..:» Sallie. 
than 20 years as a student and|; 9a. 
worker in Pittsburgh, a.trade union|*: 3 


ing-class political leader in Pitts- oe 4 : oe — 
All five men are accused in a ed 
vague FBI affidavit of taking part; agg 
’ in Pittsburgh on|: aa 
March 7, 1949. That is the “overt| aa 


| Ward, Jr., 
MeCarran Repeal 


|\Urge Gov’t Free 
padre So aml 


A nationwide petition campaign 
urging U. S. Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath to order the im- 


mediate dismissal of the false in- : 


dictment against Roosevelt Ward, 
Jr.. Negro youth leader, has just 
been announced. 

Ward's trial has been set for 
Sept. 10, in New Orleans. 

Many Negro and white youths 
are expected to’ take part in the 
drive, latest in a series of actions 


throughout the country protesting’ 


the frameup of'the New York State 
Administrative Secretary of the 
Labor Youth League. 

Ward is charged with “dratt 
evasion. He has denied ever hav- 
ing received any notice to report 
for induction. Stressing that he is 
opposed in principle to such an in- 
dividualistic action, Ward has of- 
fered full proof of ‘innocence. 
Moreover, he has informed au- 
thorities both in New York, where 
he resides, and in New Orleans, 
that he is available for induction 
whenever called. 

The petition, sponsored by the 
Committee to Defend Roosevelt 
23 W. 26 St. and 53 
W. 125 St., New-York City, points 
out that the indictment “seriously 
threatens the rights of all young 
people to express their views with- 
out fear.” 

Petition signers will inform Mc- 
Grath that. “we, who have many 


theless are agreed that the prose- 
cution of Ward, Jr., who actively 
promotes the rights of Negro 
vouth and the cause of peace, vio- 
lates all our concepts of liberty.” 

Committee co-chairmen, Louis 


Rubin Weinstein, president of the 
East Side Federation of Social! ? 
Clubs, declared: “Everywhere 
voung people, Negro and white, 
have been prompted ‘to recognize 
this frameup is aimed at all of 
them and have taken heartening 
action to bring about an end to 


Guessed Wrong 
It was just about the time the, 
AFL’s executive council was 


“united. front” with the CIO it, 
later adopted, that Philip Murray 


| told a meeting of the steel union 


AFL-CIO unity is closer. He based | 
his view on the “wide areas of 
ascreement between the _ labor 


—— 


EFFICIENT @® RELIABLE 


Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Olfice 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 
~-“DAILY 9 AM. - 7 P.M. 


SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


Restaurants 


JACK R. 


BRODSKY 


AD kinds of tnsurance including auto. 


_ mobile, fire, life, compensation, ete | 


GR 5-3826 


"799 Broadway 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet, 12 and 13 Ste. — GR 171-9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food @ 
Special Attention te Parties & Banquets 


' bodies on political matters. Mur- 
_ray didn’t guess right. 


= em 


different views and opinions, none-. 


Burnham, editor of Freedom, and. 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE + GR 3-7686 
New York 38, N. ¥. 


Sales — Installation — Service 


Se cn litemsaninnal 


{IN QUEENS, 


Complete Optieal Service 
| Eves Examined Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 

St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 

Wed... Fri. 9°30 AM tet Pm 
Sat 9°30 te &# ~ OL 2.205% 


ee 


89-08—164 
Oper Mean. 
fues. Thurs 


lave your 
examined 
competent 
M.D. 


UNION SQ. 


by * 
eculist 


OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Room 419 


‘(| facturing, 26.7 percent. 
played a big part in both hiking 
; —they also squeezed the workers 


2 showed. Of those 24 showed a 
(a2. .|rise in man-hour productivity in 
£1950 over 1949. 


out of them more profits than ever 


in| 
session in Montreal and was con- | 
sidering the proposal to break the 


H Crry SLICKER FARM, 


ij EAST HILL FARM, youngsville, 


‘N.. Shaffer - Wm) Vogel —, GR 7-H5s \ 
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Profits Zoom, But Fourth 


OF U.S. Lives on $38 a Week 


(Continued from Page 4) 


* 
WHILE PRICE INCREASES 


profits and stimulating inflation, 
the corporations played both ends| 


through speedup, the Labor De- 
partment’s study of 26 industries 


The coking industry, for ex- 
ample, showed a 22. percent in- 


crease in man-hour productivity 
WITHIN THE ONE YEAR. Ray- 
on and synthetic yarn showed a 
hike of 19 percent within the year. 

It should be borne in mind that 
the Labor Department is not mak- 
ing its own independent studies 
but accepts, in the main, the pro- 
ductivity figures the © employers 
are willing to admit. 

Other man-hour productivity 
hikes reported are full-fashioned 
hosiery, 12 percent; paper and 
pulp 11 percent; smelting and re- 
fining copper, lead and zinc, 10 
percent; mining of lead and zinc, 
Il percent; cement, 9 _ percent; 
beet sugar, 10 percent; mining of 
copper 14 percent; mining of 
bituminous coal seven percent. 

; * 

MAN-HOUR productivity on 
steam railroads jumped by 14 per- 
cent in 1950 over 1949. This, ac- 
cording to the report, made the 
speedup rise among railroad work- 
ers a total of 50 percent over ten 
years earlier. And that is the in- 
dustry that is still resisting the 40- 
hour week. 


The conclusion is clear: while 
workers at best, are allowed to 
catch up with the phony cost-ol- 
living index of the B. L. S. the 
speedup of the workers continues 
at an accelerated rate, squeezing 


per dollar paid in wages. 

The joint congressional commit- 
tee’s report on how to keep 4 
family alive on less than $2,000 
($38) a week, spotlighted the|—~ 


Summarizing what it found 
among the 100 typical cases studi- 
ed, the committee said it was 2 
pattern of “low wages, broken 
work, broken health, broken | 
homes, handicaps in education and 
skills and .shortcomings in food 
and shelter.” It need hardly be 
added that congressional langage 
is not strong — to convey the 
real picture. 

Included among those _ studied 
are truck. drivers for small retail 
firms; clerks, garbage gollectors, 
laundry and domestic workers. — 

The most common practice 
among those families is to -prac- 
tically eliminate meat and dairies, 
except for babies. 

“The habit was to economize by 
eating starchy diets that are filling 
—bread, potatoes, macaroni, rice, 
spaghetti. Many families reserved 
meat for Sundays and _ holidays. 
Few ate fruit unless the family 
lived im a region where certam 
kinds are plentiful and cheap,” the 
report said. 

* 

THOSE FAMILIES live in the 
worst slums, constantly plagued 
or in fear of diseases, but they 
are least protected for health. Their 
shacks or tenements are usually 
bathless or dilipidated. The pur- 
chase of clothes for adults is a 
rarity among those people. They 
usually depend on gifts from rela-— 
tives, hand-downs, etc. 

While the report pictures the 
plight of those who must live on 
about half of what workers in 
manufacturing earn, it, thereby, 
also points up the hollowness of 
the claim that war economy creates 
a “prosperity.” There is a still 
large number of workers who 
while better off in earnings, are 
still unable to make ends 
and they. see themselves slipping 
downward as prices eat into en- 
velones. . 

What will the story be if, as 
“Stabilizer” Eric Johnston predicts, 
living costs will go up by abeut a 
dollar a | day by the end of 1951? 


mem ee 


plight of the fourth of America ] 
that is worst off. It was the 
America that includes-a_partic-| 
ularly large percentage of Ne-. 
groes, many of whom are barred_ 
from higher paid trades or forced 
to stay at domestic and Ilébor 


work. 


—~ ~~ nner enega ene. 
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We mourn the loss of our 
beloved comrade 


NATHAN BERG 
Funeral Sunday, Aug. 26, 10:30 a.m. 


at I. J. MORRIS FUNERAL PARLOR 
9703 Church A¥enue, Brooklyn 
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WORKERS 


50 East 13 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


NO MAIL 


Saturday Last Day of 


20 to 80% Discount on all books 
COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY NOW 


L SALE 


BOOKSHOP 


ORDERS . 
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“Classified Ads’ 


FOR SALE 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER—Rated Best 
Independent Consumer Research Orgn. 
Reg. $94.50 plus $5.87 Fed. tax. Spec. 
Standard Brand Dist. 
(13th and 14th St.). 


$68.70 plus 45.87. 
143 Fourth § Ave. 
GR 3-7819. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


a 


Jeffersonville, 
Forget the alarm clock!—go rus- 
Barn . dances Swim, sports, food 


—— 


N.Y. 
tic. 


galore. Artistic rooms. Children ly 
rate to § 12. Booklet. Tel. Callicoon | 


321 J 2. 


- ane — 


RESORIS 


—_ a 


eee a 
Ideal vacation in the Catskills, modern 
facilities, swimming, sports, camp fires. 
Informa] dancing, excellent food. $35.00 
Special family rates. Call] Jef- 
74-W. Booklet. 


SERV} ICES 


weekly. 
fersonville 


(Painting) 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, any- 


where in city. Comradely service. Cal! | 


(Upholstery) 
springs retied in 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, 
your home Reasonable Furniture re- 
paired. slipcovered, reupholstered Com- 
radely attention Mornings 9-l HYacinth 
§--7887 . 


TRUCKS TO ‘0 HIRE 


MOVING, STORAGE, many satisfied read- 
ers. Low rates. Call Ed Wendell JE 6- 8000 


[IMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE, small jobs, 
shortest) notice. 


City, beach, country. 
Call UN 4-7707. 


et eee 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 


RATES: . 
‘ Daily per line Weekend 
“(For Personal Ads) 
t insertion .. .40c 
8 consec. insert 30c 
7 consec. insert 25c 
(For Commercial Ads) 

Six words constitute one tine 
Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 

For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at 1}. p.m. 
For Monday's issue — Friday 3 p.m. 
For The (Weekend) Worker: ; 
rerviee. ———S_ at 6 p.m. - 
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Dickens 5-6362.. 
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renion Cons Kill Negro : 


TRENTON, N. J.—Nearly 600 people met at the Shiloh 
Baptist Church and spilled over a downstairs auditorium 
and down into the streets in a protest rally held by the 
NAACP in the wake of the penne ol cmpily hated a teh “bead Yan 
of Robert Kelly, Negro war vet-' guage” and placed under arrest. 
eran. They heard Attorney Rob-| Two women—one of them Mrs. 
ert Carter, spckesman for the na-| Kelly—intervened; protesting they 


tional NAACP board, report that 
the board will carry the Kelly 
case to the Department of Justice. 
“Tersey is often as bad as Georgia,” 
he said, and urged the forming of 


a local committee to press Ciiy and | 


had the wrong man. ‘They too 
were grabbed. 

It was then, bystanders say, that 
police started beating Mrs. Kelly. 
Her son Robert protested, “That's 
my mother! Why are you beating 
‘her? Let her go!” 7 
Then, the witnesses charge, po- 


state officials “to clean up tke po- lice opened up on the unarmed 


lice’ department... Dr. U. S. Wig- 
gins, president of the siate con- 
ference of the NAACP, asked “is 


some of this -brutality a result. of| 


freeing four of fhe Trenton Six?” 

Charles Williams, Executive 
Committee chairman, gave. details 
of earlier cases of Trenton police 
brutality from NAACP files. They 


res:ed on minor traffic cases being | 


brrtativ beaten, held over night 


and then released, and this reveal-|F ded hE ih: 44 close 4 cash 
all 14 and|P° : at 
under, who had been warned by | 


ing case: three boys, 


cops “not to talk” to white girls 
on the block, were arrested, held 
over night in the precinct jail with 


Kelly, and Kuti shot, hitting him 
‘in the right thigh. 


DIES IN HOSPITAL 


| Police took Kelly to Mercer Hos- 
pital with the other prisoners. He 


'died there 15 minutes after arrival, | 


from loss of blood. 

On the way to the hospital, 
Moore charges, police surrounded 
Mrs. Kelly, twisted iron chains on 


seed ‘her wn es °-r across 
included several cases of men ar-|2¢t wrists, and beat her across the 


‘head, arms and back, and con- 
tinued the beating inside’ the hos- 
pital. Drenched with blood, she 


her forehead. 

Acting police chie& James Di 
‘Louie admitted that four cops as- 
saulted Mrs. Kelly inside the hos- 
pital. “They had to use force on 


criminals, finally released at 2 p.m. | - ) Rott 
s, finally released at 2 p.m her, he said, and added, “Natural- 


the next day. 
never notified. 
While at the station, one of the 

boys was forced to run. by the 
cops, who told him they were go- 


Their parents were 


ly, theyre going to stick together, 
with this Moore from the NAACP. 
He's the one stirring up all the 
trouble.” 

Moore had been one of the law- 


ing to shoot him. 

Eyewitness accounts of the as- 
saul: on the Kelly family were 
GIVEN. 
$i° 
b 
au. omties, and urged suspension 
of two of the patrolmen involved. 
Police court hearings on the case 


The group which raised | 
moved to bring the case! 


} 


state, county and federal’ 


'yers hired by the NAACP to de- 
‘fend two of the Trenton Six, Hor- 
ace Wilson and John McKenzie. 
Both were freed. —_—™ 

Chief DiLouie announced he 
was turning the Kelly case over 
to prosecutor Mario Volpe’s office 
for “action. Volpe is the man 
who tried to send thé Trenton Six 


scheduled for Thursday morning 
were postponed to Tuesday morn-| 
ing because Mrs. Cora Lee Kelly, 
motier of the slain man, is still 
too badly injured from’ Sunday’s 


testimony and forced “confessions. ” 


PAST RECORD 


Many of the cops who appeared 
on the scene of the Kelly killing 


beating to appear in court. 
Anger swept this city—home of 


also figured in the Trenton Six 
case. Detective Lt. William Stan- 


the Trenton six—when cops went 


on a rampage last weekend and_| 


killed Robert Kelly, 26-year old 
Negro war veteran, bludgeoned his 
mother, Mrs..Cora Lee Kelly, and 
jailed two of his brothers and two 
others. 

Funeral services for Kelly, who 
lived at 21 Prospect Village, a 
segregated housing project, were 


ley and clerk Edward Kelly, who 
testified against the six framed Ne- 
groes, were there. So was county 
detective Henry Miller, the former 
‘police clerk who typed the Tren- 
ton Six “confessions” and was later 
'promoted to a job in the prosecu- 
tors office. 

Meanwhile, charges ranging 


- held Wednesday at the Dade Fun- 
eral Parlor, before a tense, angry 
crowd of Trentonians. Hundreds 
wno followed the funeral proces- 
sion to Ewing cemetery pledged 
to honor Kelly’s memory by fight- 
ing this latest case of police brutal- 
ity aimed at Trenton’s Negro com- 
munity. | | 

Later that night, a mass pro- 


test meeting was held by the local 


chapter of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, at Shiloh Baptist 
Church, near where Kelly was 
killed. 

It was “deliberate murder,’ 
charged attorney Clifford Moore, 
NAACP official who is counsel for 
Mrs. Kelly. 
of the Trenton NAACP, meeting 
in emergency session, one night 
after the killing, demanded that 
the two patrolmen involved, Ernest 
Kuti, who shot Kelly, and Edmund 
Buckley be immediately suspended. 

It was early last Sunday morn- 


ing when the two cops were called | 
to Alphonso’s Tavern on a “dis- 


turbance call”—which they - never 
got around to investigating. 
Instead, when they saw several 
people in‘a car waiting at the curb, 
they ordered them to “get going.” 
A bystander asked, “Can’t people 
stand on a.corner?”. He. was 


The executive board | 


from disorderly conduct to assault 
‘and battery are befng pressed 


against the five who were arrested: 


Mrs. Kelly; her two Sons, Fred, 
30, and Charles, 28: Robert Cruse, 
and Miss Willa Mae Wicker. 

The day after Kelly was killed, 
both local papers, the “Trentonian” 
and the “Trenton Times,” splashed 
the police version across their front 
pages, backing up Kuti’s claim that 
Kelly threatened him with a pen- 
knife and slashed his shirt. 


| “INJURIES” ; 


The Trentonian, headlining the 
story with “Cops Mauled,” said: 


“About a dozen policemen were 


injured—two seriously enough to be 
treated at Mercer Hospital. . .~” 

Official tally of police “injuries” 
added up to a. bitten finger, a 
‘ripped shirt, and a kick in the 
knee. ) 


| The Trentonian also reported, 


“More than a dozen police were 
needed to halt the fracas in which 
clubs, knives and guns were used 
indiscriminately.” 

By police admission, the “clubs 
and guns were their own. And 


case was the one witnesses never 
saw, the pen-knife that the police 
claim Kelly had. 

But even that story was topped 
by the Trenton Times,. which previ- 


to the electric chair on  perjured | 


the only knife that appeared in the 


; 
' 


ELIZABETH, N. J. — Teletone 
workers returned to their jobs 
Monday, elated over what. they 
termed “a tremendous victory.” 
‘The 900 workers, members of Local 
430, United Electrical Workers, 
have been picketing the plant for 
nine weeks, ever since June 26, 
when management suddenly an- 
nounced it was “shutting down in- 
definitely’"—just one week before 
their contract expired. 

The workers had also been par- 
rying an attempted raid by CIO's 
International UE, and have been 
demanding a showdown election 


'by IUE, or the company. 
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with the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


Under terms of their agreement, 
they won: 


@ Full UE recognition, with all 
terms of the old contract honored, 
until Sept. 14, when an NLRB 
election will be held. 

e A guarantee that only work- 
ers with a June 26 eligibility date 
may vote in the election—a guar- 
antee that the plant cannot be 
“packed” with new people either 


®-Prompt negotiations for a new 


IZABETH BY 9-WEEK PICKETING 


contract, after the NLRB election. 


Spokesmen for the shop commit- 
tee commented: 

“We feel that this is a tremend- 
ous victory, in view of the fact 
thatthe company, at the time of 
the shutdown, retused to deal with 
us or the stewards, and in fact sus- 
pended most of them the day be- 
fore the plant shut down. | 

“We feel confident that UE will 
win a sweeping ‘yctory at the 
NLRB election, ana we look for- 
ward to a raise and a better con- 
tract.” 


ously, in connection with the Tren- 
ton Six frameup, had conducted a 
campaign of incitement against the 
(Negro people. The Trenton Times 
editorial on Tuesday headed, 
“Fatal Riot,” completely covered 
the cops, and ended with this justi- 
fication for the killing: 


“When gangs and mobs resort 
to violence in their opposition to 
the forces of law, their members 
‘must be prepared to accept the 
consequences, which can be fatal.” 


But the people, and the NAACP, 
arent writing off Kelly's death. 
Clifford Moore, attorney for Mrs. 
‘Kelly, said the police action in the 
‘Kelly case stemmed from “a shock- 
ing and careless attitude,” and an- 
nounced: 3 

“We are going to file a com- 
plaint before the U. S. Commis- 
sioner charging the police with vio- 
lating the U. S. Civil Rights 
Statute.” 


CRC STATEMENT 


In New York, national head- 
quarters of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress said: 

“This police murder, which in- 


cers who conspired to try to elec- 
trocute the innocent Trenton Six, 
Iwas directly encouraged by the 


State of New Jersey. Gov. Driscoll’s 


refusal to investigate the recent 
frame-up of the innocent Trenton 
Two and to remove prosecutor 
Mario Volpe, was the signal to the 


anti-Negro crime. 


TEXTILE STRIKE ENDS 


1,400 workers in 11 skein dyeing 


phia was announced by the Textile 
Workers Union (CIO), The strikers 


pay increase.,.... 


police killer to commit this bloody! 


Settlement of a strike involving| 


shops in New York and Philadel- 


nes a seven and one-half hourly 


Trenton Reader Protests 
Thought-Control Persecution 


TRENTON, N. J.—The follow-! 
ing letter was printed recently in 
the Trenton Times. Entitled “Jail 
for Reds,” the letter read: 

“Sir:--Your editorial titled ‘Jail 
For Reds’ reminded me of how 
the Nazi leaders whitewashed 
themselves when they committed 
their beastly crimes against hu- 
manity. 

“First, I wish to advise you that 
you do not speak for the American 
people, but only for a small group 
who pay for advertising space in 
your paper.* Second, the First 
Amendment has been ignored by 
the powers that be for the past 20 
years, or before the bonus march- 
ers were driven out of Washington, 
D. C., by Hoover and MacArthur. 


These bonus marchers asked for 
bread not bayonets. 


“If you believe that only the 
Communists are prosecuted for 
what they think and say, then you 
should get on a soap box and ad- 
vocate that the American workers 


and farmers should run this Gov- 
ernment instead of the capitalists. 

“Last but not least, I wish to ad- 
vise you that hundreds of workers 
are being systematically starved 


by being blacklisted from employ- 


ment because they were foolish 
enough to believe that the First 
Amendmeat gave them the right to 
protest against unemployment and 
the misery that goes with it. 

“If you do not believe this, ask 
the thousands of workers who have 
committed the crime of having 
gray hair. In memory of Eugene 
V. Debs. 

“Thomas MeNallv.” 


500 NEGROES MAY LOSE JOBS 


volved two of the. notorious’ off-' 


IN VET ADMINISTRATION MOVE 


More than 500 Negro em- 
ployes of the VA in New York 
City, as well as hundreds of Ne- 
gro employes in Boston and in 
Richmond, Va., face the alter- 
native of being fired or of up- 
rooting themselves and _ their 
families and moving to jimcrow 
Philadelphia. This comes as a 
result of Veterans Administra- 
tion Gray's order to shut down 
insurance offices in those cities 
and to “consolidate” them with 
the Philadelphia office. In an 
election conducted at the New 
York office 99,1 percent of the 
employes opposed the transfer 


to Philadelphia because of the 
personal hardship involved. ' 

Local 20, United Public 
Workers of. America is con- 
ducting an intensive campaign 
to force Gray to rescind his order 
or to have President Truman 
overrule him. Already New York 
City Council, its Mayor and 
most of its Congressmen have 
gone on record opposing the 
consolidation which if made ef- 
fective would not only throw 
about 2,500 employes out of 
work but will permanently snarl 
the insurance and claims records 
of several million veterans. 


New York-Har lem. Three Economic Reports Show: 
Edition oR 


er Profits Zoom, but Fourt 
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| SOME OF THE 500 Los Angeles residents who picketed the Hall of Justice demanding a 
reduction in the $575,000 bail in which 12 California working class leaders are held by the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the federal courts. 
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STEVE NELSON shortly before the FBI rushed. him to jail. 

The apparatus on his leg is a new type of steel vise, used instead 

of a cast, with clamps boring directly into the bones of = broken 

leg. The bandage on the upper part of his leg protects the opera- 

See Page 3 tion where his shattered kneecap was removed. Nelson also suf- 
fered serious shoulder and chest injuries in an automobile accident 

last spring. —STORY ON BACK PAGE. 
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Tito’s Policy 

Increases 
Hunger, Disease 


BERLIN, German (Telepress).— 
“The treacherous policy of ‘Tito 
and of his accomplices is having a 
catastrophic influence on the liv- 
ing standards of the Yugoslav 
working people.” General Pero 
_Popivoda, a member of the 
World Peace Council says in the 
Berlin Taegliche Rundschau. 

“The living conditions of the 
Yugoslav people are much worse 
today under the Titoite regime, 
than they were in the days of Hit- 
lerite occupation,” the article em- 
phasizes. : 

The working day in most Yugo- 
slav factories, it is stated, is about 
10 to 12 hours, and it is even 
Jonzer in factories producing war 
equipment. ss 

What does the Yugoslav worker 
get for his slave labor? | 

An apprentice gets 2,400 dinars 
a month, an_ unskilled worker 
2.800 dinars, a skilled worker 
3.209 dinars and an engineer 4,500 
dinars."About 15 percent of thes: 
wates and salaries go to taxes of 
the most varied kinds, to forcel 
loans and to “voiuntary” contribu- 
tions. | 

What can a Yugoslav worker 
buv for his wages? Very little in- 
de d. 

One kilogram of bread costs 50 
to 100 dinars, one litre of milk 40 
to 50 dinars, one kilogram of meat 
180 to 200 dinars, the same quan- 
titv of fish 100 to 120 dinars, of 
suvar 800 dinars. 

The prices of industrial prod- 


uets are incomparahbly higher than 
those of food. One pair of work 
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eee | Warrants for their 


Empire Zinc 


BAYARD, New Mexico. — As 
the National Labor Relations Board 


s|finds the strikebound New Jersey 
=|Zinc Company guilty of unfair la- 
-|bor practices in its dealings with 


Local 890, Mine-Mill, Grant 
County officials continue to arrest 
and persecute women and children 
pickets in the 1l-month strike at 
Hanover, N.M. 

Mrs. Elvira Molan, Mrs. Daria 
Chavez, Mrs. Eva Becerra, and 
Mrs. Henrietta Williams, whose 
husbands’ service with the Empire 
Zinx Co. total approximately 62 
years, were arrested Friday on 


4 charges of blocking a company- 


road which is marked “private.” 
arrest were 
signed by E-Z officials because the 
women and children pickets re- 
fused to allow scabs into the strike- 


gas | bound mine. 


__|artificial obstacles 


The arrest took place at 3 p.m., 


= but it was at a late Friday night 


that the union was able to hurdle 
and win the 
women's release on $1,300° cash 
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SIMON MOLINA (left), father 
of 14 children and strike relief 
committee chairman, and Louis 
Wray, deputy sheriff, Grant 
County, New Mexico. 


The NLRB found that.on Sept. 


as 97 and 29, 1950, and on March 13 


and June 7, 1951, the respondent 
(Empire Zinc) refused to bargain 
collectively with the union... 
and that by such refusal the re- 
spondent had interfered with, re- 


strained and coerced its employes.” 


Italian Workers Ask Big Five Peace Pact 


ROME (ALN). — Workers 
throughout Italy are sending the 


government resolutions calling for 


shoes costs 3,000 to 4,000 dinars, |Support of the five-power peace! 


cotton shirts come to 750 to 1,300, 


dinars each, one pair of ordinary 
shoes costs 6,000 dinars, cotton 
suit 7,000 to 10,000 diriars, a 
woolen suit costs as much as 
20,990 dinars. 

All this means that a skilled 
worker, must work about two 
months before he can buy a pair 
o* shoes. And the prices are stiil 
ciimbing, Popivoda points out. 
HUONGER 

The relation between the prices: 
on the market and the earnings 
of the working people clearly 
demonstrates that the average 
monthly wages of the Yugoslav 
worker can buy one-third of the 
most indispensable needs. Tiiat is 
wuy there is widespread hunger in 
the tountry and adults as well as 
children are dying from starvation. 

Diseases are spreading too. A 
medical commission reported at 
the beginning of this year that 75 
percent of the workers in the Pulje 
“Third of May docks are suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. It is es- 
timated that about 100,000 people 
die of this disease every year in 
Yugoslavia—one person every five 
minutes. _ 

However, the working people 
of Yugoslavia, Pero Popivoda says. 
do not relent in their tight against 
the hated Titoite regime. Strikes 
on a mass scale are being organ- 
ized in big industrial centers and 
workers organize mutual aid. (The 
first .groups of partisan fighters 
are appearing in the Yugoslav 
mountains). 


’ 


from a mass meeting of the An- 
saldo shipyards at Leghorn. The’ 


pact proposal sent to President 
Truman by chairman Nikolai 
Shvernik of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. | 


One of the first resolutions sup- 


perting Shvernik's proposal came 


| 


Ansaldo workers asked the Italian 
parliament to take action to im- 
plement the Soviet proposal. 

Other big and enthusiastic meet- 
ings were held by the workers at 
the arsenal, naval shipyards and 
Sangiorgo engineering works at 


‘Taranto. In this tewn, one hour 


after the radio reported Shvernik’s 
proposal, 1,200 signatures were 
collected in the town’s main square 
on a_ petition 


The Slave Market Is Still 
Doing Business in the South - 


“THEYRE STILL BUYING,mittee he went to Balote’s store to 
and selling Negroes in Dixie,” 


says the CIO News reporting on 
the testimony of Thomas. W. 
Johnson of Macon, Ga., attorney 


‘before the Senate’s Labor-Man- 


SANTIACO (ALN).—Bank em- 
ployes ended a nationwide ‘strike 
alter accepting a triparite _arbi- 
tration court to study their de- 
mands. The strike had completely 
paralyzed Chile’s banking activi- 
t.-s. The bank strike came shortly 
ater President Gonzales Videla 
declared a state of emergency in 
Chilean mines in Lota where 1,500 
workers went on_ strike. Strike 
action is also being considered by 
t-e Santiago union of electrical 
workers in protest against mass 
levoffs by the privately-owned 
firms. | 
STRIKE OIL FIRM 

ARUBA, Netherlands West In- 
dc: (FP).—For the first time in 
h‘story the immense LO 
o: New Jersey refinery here was 
shute down by ‘a: strike. 


. - 
: i a ' 
‘ — 


‘out sufficient food, that they had |tirely too prevalent in the South.” | 


agement Relations sub-committee. 
Johnson related the case of a 
Negro, James Day, Jr., whom an 


employer atempted to hold in 


peonage. 

The CIO story on the testimony 
then continues: : 

Day told him that the operator 
of the Naval Store at Mentor, in 
Laurens County, had his four 


children and refused to Jet him!|intended to hold them until his | 


have them. The Negro was sent 
to Johnson by the U. S. District 
Attorney's office in Macon. 

“I asked him what the trouble 
was, Johnson related. “He told 
me he had gone to work for the 
proprietor, William Balote, some 
time prior and that Balote had 
worked him unmercifully, had paid 
him only $2 or $3 a week, and had 


refused him medical attention. 


“He said his children were with- 


no clothing, which fact I later 


confirmed, and that they did not 
have enough to eat.” 
* 


THE ATTORNEY said the Ne- 
gro put up with the situation as 


long as he could and finally ran} work for somebody else and it is | 
} . 
satisfactory 


away. He went to a neighboring 
county where he got a job. 


A month later Balote and two) 


other white men came to where 


‘he was staying and told him they 


|had a. warrant for him and that if 


he did not come back and go to 
work for Balote, they were <ving 
‘o put him im jail. — 

“He went back with them to 
Mentor,” Johnson stated. “After 
about a week or 10 days he again 
ran away.” 


THE ATTORNEY told. the: com-. 


attempt to get the children. 
“Balote asked me where Day 
was and I told him he had not 
come because I had not thought 
it necessary, Johnson related. 
He said Balote then declared: 
“I want: that blank Negro to 
come down here because I want 
to put him in jail.” 
Johnson then asked Balote if he 


security for a $200 debt he said 
Day owed him. 
“He said he didn’t give a damn 


what it was called, but that he 


money was paid,’ Johnson testi- 
fied. 
| * 

AFTER a further series of 
‘events, which included the jailing 
of Day on an abandonment charge, 
Johnson said he was able to get 
the Negro out of jail and reunited 
with his children after éight days. 

Humphrey asked if this was an 
unusual case. Johnson replied that 
| “situations of this kind are en- 


; 


“Some employers down there 
get Negroes in debt to them pur- 
posely, he declared. “They ac- 
tually buy the debts from each 
other. : 


“If one Negro wants to go and 


with the man_ for 
whom he~is working at the mo- 


ment, the man for whom he wants 


to’ work buys the debt from the 
other man. 

“They hold it over this Ne- 
gros head. Great numbers of 
times, if the Negro doesn’t want 
to work for that particular person, 
he is prosecuted. All he has to do 
is to go back to work and the 
prosecution is dropped. 


peonage.” 
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Arrests More : 
Strikers’ Wives. 


| ported by the Greater New York 


a 
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By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


~. THE QUESTION OF JOBS is 
agitating Harlem, and the boycott, 
picketlines and other democratic 


in job discrimination and planned 
a campaign against it, 

Subsequently the Council ap- 
proached the radio and television 
industry, Horn and Hardarts and 
several other employers and urged 


matter is still pending. 

. * 

TWO YEARS AGO during the 
strike of brewery workers the 
Council put the question of job 
democracy..squarely to the com- 
panies and to the unions and as 
a result a few Negroes were hired. 


Now the question of liquor 
salesmen, bread truck drivers, 
dairy workers, and jobs in a dozen 
other industries is being roundly 
discussed. 


successful drive for a Negro but- 
cher in a Washington Heights 
market by the Community FEPC 
Committee. Picketing by this group 
forced the management to quickly 
hire a full ‘time permanent Negro 
butcher. | 

One of the notable agreements 
won from the market manager was 
that no white butcher would be 
fired. The Committee was sup- 


Negro Labor Council, the Ameri- 
can Labor Party, the Harlem Civil. 
Rights Congress, and the Com- 
munity School Improvement Com- 


intended to hold the children as} 


mittee. : 
* 

THEIR POLICY was in direct 
contrast to that of the Harlem 
Committee to Make FEPC Work 
which is seeking support on an 
anti-white platform. Currently this 
committee under the leadership of 
James R. Lawson, African Nation- 
alist leader has opened fire on the 
beer, whiskey ee | wine industries. 
Last week they demanded - “one- 
third of the jobs for black workers 
in every phase of these three in- 
dustries.” 

The temper of Negroes in Har- 


fair job practices. Action in the 


The most recent action was the _ 


lem concerning jobs and opportun- 
ity is very sharp. This is seen in the 
comments and actions of passers- 
by whenever any group pickets 
or holds street discussions on this 


question. 
At the Washington Heights 


campaign women and men shop-: 


‘ 


commuters daily. CIO crewmen 


“That definitely is a form of 


test against low pay and poor working. conditions. 
crowd one of the two ferries (above) in operation,;? ,;: 


| | : : 
Harlem's People Want Johs~ 
. . a a a | 
nd to Lily-White Hiring 
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pers eagerly helped the pickets 
pass out leaflets. 

“It’s about time somebody did 
something about these crooks,” one 
woman declared, as: she went to 


another market. 
. 


THIS QUESTION always has 
ready listeners on Harlem's street 
corners. It is clear that jobs, hous- 
ing, and the other basic economic 
needs of Negroes are critical and 
hence their attitude is sharpening 
day by day. | 

Thus the call of the National 
Committe of the Communist Party 
for mass action by the American 
people to protect its living stand- 
ards will find ready support in the 
Negro communities. It said: 

“The united action of the peo- 
ple, Negro and white, and of all 
political affiliations, through dem- 
onstrations, meat boycotts, picket 
lines at the big profiteers and an 
exposure of the conspiracy of the 
war profiteers is needed now. 
Raise this in your shop and on the ¢ 
union floor. Speak out at every - 
organization. .. . Americans want 
peace and a return to a peace time ° 
economy. 


ee ee 
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FERRYMEN WANT RAISE and they stayed away from the 
job on the New York-Staten Island ferries that service thousands of 


stayed away for one day in pro- 
Commuters 
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soosevelt adsense P i of Its Zoom, But Fourth 3 
Of US. Lives on $38 a Week 


(Continued: from Page 4) Summarizing what it found 


facturing, 26.7 percent. _|among the 100 typical cases studi- 
* ed, the committee said it was a 


; WHILE PRICE INCREASES! pattern of “low wages, broken 
{|playec a big part in both hiking) work, broken health, broken 
j/profits and stimulating inflation,| homes, handicaps in education and 
{|the corporations played both endsj skills and shortcomings in food 
= ;|—they also squeezed the workers| and shelter.” It need hardly be 
#7 %, ‘|through speedup, the Labor De-j added that congressional langage 
© = —|partment'’s study of 26 industries/is not strong enough to convey the 
2 3) showed. Of those 24 showed a/real picture. 
ge .|tise in man-hour productivity in} Included among those studied 
> 1950 over 1949. are truck drivers for small retail! 
© | The, coking industry, for ex-| firms: clerks, garbage collectors, 
ample, showed a 22 percent m-}laundry and domestic workers. 


crease in man-hour productivity) The most common practice 
WITHIN THE ONE YEAR, Ray- among those families is to prac- 


on and synthetic yarn showed a| . ae ie 
hike of 19 percent within the year. tically eliminate meat and dairies, 
except for babies. 


It should be borne in mind that r 
the Labor Department is not mak-| “The habit was to economize by 
eating starchy diets that are filling 


ing its own independent studies 
—bread, potatoes, macaroni, rice, 


but accepts, in the main, the pro- 
ductivity figures the employers! spaghetti. Many families reserved 
meat for Sundays and _ holidays. 


are willing to admit. 
Other man-hour productivity} Few -ate fruit unless the family 
lived in a region where certain’ 


hikes reported are full-fashioned 

hosiery, 12 ‘percent; paper and| kinds are plentiful and cheap,” the 
pulp Il percent; smelting and re-| report said. 
fining copper, lead and zinc, 10 
percent; mining of lead and zinc, 
11 percent; cement, 9 percent; 
[beet sugar, 10 percent; mining of 
copper 14 percent; mining of 
bituminous coal seven percent. 

* 

MAN-HOUR productivity on 
steam railroads jumped by 14 per- 
cent in 1950 over 1949. This, ac- 
cording to the report, made the 
speedup rise among railroad work- 
ers a total of 50 percent over ten 
vears earlier.-And that is the in- 
dustry that is still resisting the 40- 
hour week. 

The conclusion is clear: while 
workers at best, are allowed to 
catch up with the phony cost-of- 


FBI Terror, Harsh Jail Conditions| 
Mark Seizures in Pittsburgh 


(Continued from Page 4) trial this year. ss 
frighten the State “sedition” trfal} William Albertson was arrested}® . 
jury into returning guilty verdicts}in Flat Rock, Mich. Albertson has}; 
against Onda aa Dolsen. The} been fighting reaction for more}; 
jury has been giving close ‘and|than 20 years as a student and}: 
sympathetic attention to Onda’s! worker in Pittsburgh, a trade union|? 
powerful and ‘persuasive closing|leader in New York, and a-work |: 
appeal, which was not yet finished.| ing-class political leader” in Pitts- be 

. The arrests were made in vio-|burgh and Michigan. | ps 
lent fashion. Burly FBI menj_ All five men are accused in aj: = ..4 
barged into Onda’s home, vio-| vague FBI affidavit of taking part i al 
lently pushing Mrs. Theresalin “a meeting” in Pittsburgh on|? 
Onda out of the way and arrest-|M March 7, 1949. That is the “overt pe gs 
ing her husband, who is suffering} act” charged against them. a 
from a severe heart ailment. Weissman, a former West Vir- 2 
When Onda demanded to see a ginia working- class political leader,| Heyes 
warrant, they said “We don't need| is accused vaguely of taking part] aa 
any warrant.” When Onda _ said/in “a meeting’ in December, 1948. 
that he would not leave his house) BAD TREATEMENT begat 
voluntarily in an illegal arrest the| quickly in prison. U. S. Attorney 
thugs physically carried him over| Edward C. Boyle*had promised 
his own threshold and put him m| that Onda, a heart patient, would 
a car outside. | |not have to climb stairs. That 

The Federal secret political-po-' promise wasn’t kept. Onda had to 
lice were still rougher with Jim|climb to his cell on a third floor 
Dolsen, the 65-year-old _ corre-|tier three times a day. When Onda 
spondent ‘of -The Worker in the! protested to the prison doctor the 
steel city. They broke down Dol-| later sarcastically replied: “Do 
--gen’s screen door when he said he} you want me to build an elevator?” 
would not admit police who hadn't} Civil Rights Congress attorney 
any warrants. And they pushed|John T. McTernan continued’ to: 
and carried him up the steps of| protest, and Onda was eventually 
‘the Federal Building, violently! transferred to a cell where his food 


twisting his arms behind him. was brought to him—so he would 
* not have to climb up from the 


ONDA AND DOLSEN are con-/| mess hall. But the cell was in the 


fined in the gloomy stone County dope addicts ‘section. And the 
Prison, that is so dramatically de- howls of heroin and cocaine ad- 


scribed in Llovd<Brown’s new) dicts deprived of their “shots” kept 
novel “Iron City.” | Onda awake at night. He was pale 
Bean Carreathers, Pittsburgh’s}@2d drawn when he next came 


best loved Negro workers’ leader| to court. 


is isolated from them in a jimcrow Another protest eventually 
cell in the same prison. brought a table into Onda’s cell, 


Steve Nelson, former “sedition” | 5° that he coutd work on his clos- 
trial defendant, was dragged from| 192 pppeal to the jury. 


his bedroom in  Philadelphia,|— 
where he lay crippled from auto AFL Molders, 
Cigar Makers for 


A nationwide petition campaign 
urging U. S. Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath to order the im- 
mediate dismissal of the~false in- 
dictment against Roosevelt Ward, 
Jr., Negro youth leader, has just 
been announced. 

Ward's trial has been set for 
Sept. 10, in New Orleans. 

Many Negro and white youths 
are expected to take part in the 
| drive, latest in a series of actions 
throughout the country protesting 
the frameup of the New York State 
Administrative Secretary of the 
Labor Youth League. 

Ward is charged with “dratt 
evasion. He has denied ever hav- 
ing received any notice to report 
for induction. Stressing that he is 
opposed in principle to such an in- 
dividualistic action, Ward has of- 
fered full proof of innocence. 
Moreover, he has informed au- 
thorities both in New York, where 
he resides, and in New Orleans, 
that he-is available for induction 
whenever called. | 

rhe petition, sponsored by the 
Committee to Defend Roosevelt 
Ward, Jr., 23 W. 26 $t. and /53 
W. 125 St., New York City, points 
out that the indictment “seriously 


* 

THOSE FAMILIES live in the 
worst slums, constantly plagued 
or in fear of diseases, but they 
are least protected for health. Their 
shacks or teneménts are usually 
bathless or dilipidated. The pur- 
chase of clothes for adults is a 
rarity among those people. They 
usually depend on gifts from rela- 
tives, hand-downs, etc. 

While the report pictures the 
plight of those who must live on 
about half of what workers in 
manufacturing earn, it, thereby, 
also points up the hollowness of 
the claim that war economy creates 
‘a “prosperity.” There is a still 


large number of workers ‘who 
are 


accident injuries, and shoved into 
the Philadelphia County Prison— 
on $100,000 bail. 


Pris6n conditions may result in 
crippling him for life. He was get- 
ting constant treatment for his 
terribly shattered leg and knee and 
his internal injuries outside. 

Nelson, a former Pittsburgh 
working-class leader, was a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Abraham 


A call to the locals to back 
the Sabath bill, H. R. 3118, for 
repeal ef the McCarran Law, 
was issued by the International 
Molders Union, through its off- 
cial journal. . 

The Cigar Makers Saternation- 
al- Union’s official journal of 


MeCarran Repeal 


threatens the rights of all young 
people to express their views with- 
out fear.” 

Petition signers will inform Mc- 
Grath that “we, who have many 
different views and opinions, none- 
theless are agreed that the prose- 
cution of Wird, Jr., who actively 


living index of the B. L. S. the 
speedup of the workers continues 
at an accelerated rate, squeezing 
out of them more profits than ever 
per dollar paid in wages. 

The joint congressional commit-|. 
tee’s report on how to keep a 


while better off in earnings, 


still unable to make ends meet 
and they see themselves slipping 
downward as priees eat into en- 
velones. 

What will the story be if, as 
“Stabilizer” Eric Johnston predicts, 
living @psts will go up by about a 


dollar a day by the end of 1951? 


. : family alive on less than $2,000 
Fi cad na snr ot Negro ($38) a Week, spotlighted the|——— 
youth and the cause of peace, yio-| |}. ; 
lates all our concepts of liberty.” plight of the fourth of Americ 


: | ' |that is worst off. It was the, 
Committee’ co-chairmen, Louis 


America that includes a_partic- 
Burnham, editor of Freedom, andj", : 
Rubin Weinstein, president of the ularly large percentage of Ne 


: | ore ‘ f whom are barred 
East Side Federation of Social On Mee 
Clihe,  eclared:  “Eeverywilere from higher paid trades or forced) 


. ic and _ labor’ 
young people, Negro and white, 6 a : , 


| .~*| work. 
have been prompted to recognize| — 
this frameup is aimed at all) of 
them and have taken heartening 
action to bring about an end to 
it | 


August reprints the statement of 
the molders under the heading 
“McCarran Act Should Be Re- 
pealed.” 

Urging letters to congress- 
men and Senators in support of 
the measure, the Molder’s union, 
among the oldest in the AFL, 
Says: 

“This is a dangerous law, and 
if carried its extreme would de- 
prive citizens of their liberty 
without due process of law, by 
establishing a system of deten- 
tion camps. And it could be 
used to prosecute liberal union 
people.” 

The statement noted that 


Lincoln Brigade in the war against 
fascism i in 1937. 
* | 

THE FASCISTS are attacking 
Steve Nelson again. Attorney John 
T. McTerman of the Civil Rights 
Congress charged in Pittsburgh 
that Nelson’s new arrest was in- 
cited by the witchhunting Judge 
Michael A. Musmanno,* who _ is 
trying to take over ‘the Pennsy!]- 
vania Democratic Party on an anti- 
Communist platform. . Mus- 
manno received a Doctor of Laws 
degree from Mussolini's fascist 
‘University of Rome in 1925. He 
praised Mussolini's “fascisti” as the 
men who conducted a “purifica 
tion of the soil” of Italy when he| both the ALF and CIO opposed 
was testifying in the “sedition! the bill. 
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SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


Electrolysis _ | Moving and Storage 


s1’S SO INEXPENSIVE aE 
: to Rid Yourself of Unwanted - MOVING @ STORAGE 
g 


H F ver! amous experts re- 
Saeiipeeptee bar parencene FRANK GIARAMITA 


§ move unwapted hair permanently from t 
face, or body. Privacy. Sensational) t [se te 8 

: ~ 

near 3rd Ave. GR 4-245 ‘ 


3 uew methods. ‘Quick results. Men also & 
treated Free consultation. : 
EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
SE 


: BELLETTA ELECTRULYSIS 
a 
7 
Opticians and Optometrists 


110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


Suites 1101-1102 @ LO 3-4218 
152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


Tel. NEvins 8-9166 


DAILY 9 AM. - 7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. - 3 P.M. 
EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


We mourn the loss of our 
-— peloved comrade 


NATHAN BERG 
Funeral Sunday, Aug. 26, 10:30 a.m. 


at I. J. MORRIS FUNERAL PARLOR 
9703 Church Avenue, Brooklyn 
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Saturday Last Day of 


ANNUAL SALE 


20 to 80% Discount on all books 
COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY NOW 


WORKERS BOOKSHOP 
50 East 13 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
NO MAIL ORDERS 


Guessed Wrong 

It was just about the time the: 
AFL's executive council was in! 
session in Montreal and was con-, 
sidering the proposal to break ithe: 
“united front” with the CIO it 
later adopted, that Philip Murray. 
told a meeting of the steel union: 
AFL-CIO unity is closer. He based 
his view on the “wide areas of ih 
avreement between the labor 
bodies on political matters. Mur- 
ray didn't guess right. | 
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~ Glassified Ads 


FOR SALE 4 Upholstery ) 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER—Rated Best|SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
Independent Consumer Research Orgn. your home Reasonable Furniture re- 
Reg. $94.50 plus $5.87 Fed. tax. Spec. paired, slipcovered. reupholstered Com- 
$68.70 plus $5.87. Standard Brand Dist. radely attention Mornings 9-!| HYacinth 


143. Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th St.). 8-7887 
GR 3-7819. : J 


COUNTRY BOARD 


a me 
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Pe 0, Radio Phonograph: 
+ * 
Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE * GR 3- 1686 
New York 3, N. ¥. 


ee 


Florists 
ececcoececcccore 


SFLOWERS: 


SaNnND FRUIT BASKETS © 


e wag) ee Anywhere . 


ROBERT RAVEN. ny ere a 
> GR38357 * 
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Sales — Installation — Service RE EEAIRS apg eee rater Slee 
| TRUCKS TO HIRE 


MOVING, STORAGE, many satisfied read- 
ers. Low rates. Call Ed Wendell JE 6-8000 


'IMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE, small jobs, 
shortest notice. City, beach, country. 
Cail UN 4-7707. | 
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IN QUEENS 
Complete Optical Service 
Eves Examined = Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
89-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Oper Mon. Wed Fri., 9:30 AM te-8 Pm 
Thurs Sat 9°30 -te A — QOL A-205% 
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CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Forget the alarm clock!—go rus- 
tic. Barn dances. Swim. sports, food 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children % 
rate to 12. Booklet. Tel. Callicoon 


321 J 2. 


<a —— 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

RATES: 
Daily per line Weekend 

(For Personal Ads) 

1 insertion ... 40¢ 

8 consec. insert 20c 

7 econsec. insert 25c 

(For Commercia) Ads) 

Six words constitute one line - 
Minimum charge — 2 lines 
DEADLINES: 

For the Daily Worker: 
Previous day at I! p.m. 
_ For Monday’s issue — Friday 3 p.m. 
For The (Weekend) Worker: 
Previous Wednesday at 6 p.m. 


RESORIS 


° r 
FAST HILL FARM. Youngsville, N. Y. 
Idea] vacation ‘in the Catskills, modern 
facilities, swimming, sports, camp fires. 
Informal dancing, excellent food. $35.00 
weekly. Special family rates. Call Jef-|j{ 
fersonville 74-W. Booklet. | : 


SERVICES 
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Resta urants 


JADE 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 
Bet. 12 and 13 Sta. — GR 17-9444 
@ Quality Chinese Food ©® 
Specia! Attention te. Parties & Banquets: 


Insura nee 


eyes 
oy 8 
aculint 


lave your 
examined 
competent 
M.D. 


UNION SQ, 
OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. | 


147 Fourth Ave. (Bank Bldg.) Room 419 
/N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7-755 


CARL JACK R. 


BRODSKY. 


4ll kinds of insurance including «uto 
mobile. fire. life, compensation ete. 


799 Broadway GR 55-3826. 


(Painting) 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke, any- 
where in city. Pigs ee! service. | 
Dickens $- 6 hare 

Pets ae 
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FBI Used Fascist-Like Tactics 


In Seizing Steve 


PHILADELPHIA. 

CIRCUMSTANCES - surround- 
ing the arrest in Philadelphia last 
Friday evening of Steve Nelson, 
Communist Party leader of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, proved once 
again that the FBI is on the way 
to becoming a fascist-like agency 
which threatens to make a mock- 
ery of American “tradivions ef de- 
mocracy. ° 

First, there was the invasion of 
the home by three FBI operators 
without a warrant. “We don't have 
to show you any authorization to 
enter. We have a continuing war- 
rant, as their reply to a pro- 
test as they pushed their way 
through the door. (Later it was 
learned that a warrant was issued 
in Pittsburgh—400 miles away— 
only 35 minutes before the arrest, 
and so it was impossible for the 
FBI in Philadelphia to have been | 
in possession of the warrant at) 
the time.) 

For a short while, 
marched into: Mr. Nelson’s room" 
and saw him lIving helplessly on 
the bed with a broken leg bound 
-with iron splints (he suffered se- 
vere injuries in an automobile acci- 
dent last June) it seemed as if they 
would show the decency that 
guides the average human being. 
The FBI operator in charge of the! -— 
de:ail, Mr. Robert W. Holmes,| 
gave an assistant orders to make 
a telephone call to Nelson’s doctor 
to see if he could be moved. But 


five they. 


Nelson 


Margaret into the kitchen, trom 
where she was about to telephone 
a lawyer. “You cant use that 
phone,” he barked. 

A fitting touch to this disgust- 
ing hooliganism came when Mr. 
Nelson was about to leave. He 
had just taken some medicine to 
relieve pain from bursitis which 
developed in his right. shoulder as 
a result of the accident, and he 
asked a friend in the apartment 
to get him a drink of .water from 
the refrigerator. Hoping to haye 
a moment of privacy for a fare- 
‘well to his wife, Nelson hobbled 
into the kitchen to receive the 
drink. But the FBI followed their 
‘man. And as ‘Nelson leaned 
against the crutches and drank his 
water, and returned the glass, and 
reached out to embrace his wife, 
the three men hovering over him 
looked at eachother, and they 
‘laughed! : 

This dreary story is however not 
without its bright spots. Steve Nel- 
rson insisted that he had a right 
to the names of the FBI operators 


‘before he went with them, and he 


DID get the information. Mar- 

garet 

and DID use the telephone. 
Knowing your rights and insist- 


ing upon them seems to pay off. 


NMU Sclivantion 


With the convention of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union set for 


Oct. 22, discussion on ships and. 


snd ome 


thi; gesture of decency died aborn- 
ing. When the assistant returned | 
and reported that the doctor could 
not be reached, Mr. Holmes or- 
dered Mr. Nelson to get up and 
get his crutches and prepare to be 
removed. 

‘Mr. Nelson asked for identifica- 
tion and names of. the three FBI 
operators. “Stop stalling and get 
dressed,» was Mr. Holmes re- 
sponse. “Well give you that in- 
formation when we get to head- 
quarters.” 

Holmes followed Nelson's wile 


—_————— em mm 
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Pilot, the. voice of the progressive| 
militants, calls for delegates who 
will both express -and fight for 
members and warns against Cur- 
ran machine domination. 


l-H Pays 4 Cents 


A four-cent hourly annual im- 
provement boost was approved by 
the Wage Stabilization Board for 
57,000 International Harvester 
workers. 


ee ees 


RIMSKY—KORSAKOV »« BORO, 


PAS“ 51s RIVES IN MUSIC... 


ES OF Ry. 


The Qreat 


ARTKINO 
proudly presents 


ODUNG 

BORIS GODUNOV 2 

tse MAGNIFICENT MAGICOLOR 
with A. BORISOV: N.CHERKASOV-L.ORLOVA 7 


Te LIFE AND TIM 


‘1951 CANNES PRIZE WINNER 


(= STANLEY 42 & Ai STS. 


7th AVE. bet. Ketan INOW 


' DAILY WORKER. 


smash | 


3200 Coney Jsland Avenue (corn 


CURTAIN 


Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 to 8 
regarding reduced rates for 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now before the public.” 


For Friday and Sunday Only All Tickets $1. 
NEW PLAYWRIGHT’S INC. 


of 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 


“The Candy Story” | 


Directed by HERB TANK 


Performances Now at 


BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNIFY CENTER 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
RISES 8:30 P. M. SHARP 


theatre 


SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 


PRODUCTION 


iit play 


er BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 


p.m. for reservations and information 
parties for fund raising purposes 


= eee 


Presentation of first printed copy 


“4 Black Woman Speaks 


oe veeaham 


Ist Anniversary Celebration 


AMERICAN WOMEN FOR PEACE 


Guest of Honor: MISS BEULAH RICHARDSON, 
poet, actress, playwright 


White Supremacy, 
BEDFORD STUYVESANT PEACE CHORUS 


and other local talent 


Thursday, August 30th, 8:30 P. M. 


at PENTHOUSE, 


ADMISSION 60 CENTS 
American Women for Peace, 1186 B’way, Rm. 330 © MU 3-1524 


of her PRIZE-WINNING POEM 
of White Womanhood, of 


of Peace” 


13 Astor Place 


Nelson stood her ground) @ 


-iweekend where 


‘cussion, 


naeiens 


114 PERSONS ARE DEAD in Jamaica and thousands of persons are homeless after a 125-mile- © 
an-hour hurricane that. swept over the island. Pictures show (top) the airfield at Kingston, and (below) 
nurses searching women’s poorhouse for dead after the‘ building collapsed in the blow. 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


Progressive Party Sets Goal 


elections of delegates is getting 
i'under way. The Rank and File 


For 1952 Peace Coalition 


MINNEAPOLIS NEWSPAPERS last week Gentoseat a picture of three phony 


“pickets” before a building into which were streaming hundreds of determined - 


men and women. This photo 


epitomizes the spirit behind the great Progressive Party na- 


tional committee meeting held in 
that city over the Aug. 16-19 
100 labor -and 
farm delegates and 1,000 paying 
spetators participated in one of the 
the most inspiring series of gath- 
erings seen in that area in many 
years. , 

The trio of hatelers who chanted 
profanities and the desperate. elf- 
forts of machine politicians and 
labor hacks to sabotage the con- 
ference failed miserably. 

Instead working men and. wo- 
men, Negroes, farmers, profession- 
als, housewives, former governors 
and congressmen, teachers) and 
clergy sparked an enthused resurg- 
ence of the party's all-out campaign 
for peace, civil liberties, and bread 
and butter demands. 

* 

THE ENTIRE CONVENTION 
and mass rally was pitched to one 
key theme: Peace! Debate, dis- 
differences in tactics and 
tempo~all of the manifold) and 
stimulating characteristics of a dem- 
ocratic political convention were 
coalesced around the great. con- 
cept that “our first devotion is to 
the cause of peace. .. .” 

C. B. Baldwin, Progressive 
Party national secretary, received 
a great ovation when he concluded 
his main report with these words: 
“Under no circumstanees will we 
allow the 1952 campaign to begin 
without the people having an al- 
ternative to the war policies of the 
bipartisan coalition.” 


“Because of our first devotion is 
to the cause of peace,” he said, “we 
will make every effort to assist in 
the organization of an independent 
ticket that grows out of, bases itself 
upon, and is supported by a coali- 
tion of the peace forces of the 
country. But we state flatly that 
in the event no such independent 
ticket matures in 1952, we are 


prepared and will nominae and 


fight vigorously for our own Pro- 
gressive Party candidates to give 
the people a real choice to the al- 
ternatives of depression and war 
under a military state now being 
prepared for them by ‘a corrupt 
Democratic Party and a callous 
Republican Party.” 

TO THIS END. the. delegates 


pledged to fight for grassroots 
breakaways among rank and file 
voters in both major parties for 
candidates who will heed the call 
for peace. Where successful the 
Progressive Party made clear it 
would support independent Demo- 
crats and Republicans who stood 
on such a program. But the clean- 
cut, sharpened emphasis for coali- 
tion—with its unity approach to the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 
church groups, peace groups of 
whatever shading, farm organiza- 
tions, fraternal, civic and mass 
groups, and especially labor—was 
characterized by an all-out pro- 
gram to build and strengthen the 
Progressive Party as a major arm 
in the national peace coalition. 


* 


BALDWIN’S REPORT, em- 
bodying this policy, outlined two 
main steps in building the broad- 
est possible “political expression in 
an independent peace ticket. . . .” 


® Firstly, an intensification of 
the fight for the Progressive Party 
program. This “means not only 
publicly identifying the Progres- 
sive Party directly in the fight for 
peace, for civil and political rights, 
for the rights of the Negro people, 
for higher wages, lower prices and 
better working conditions, but it 
also means  polticalizing these 
fights, seeking the best means to 
convert them into political action,” 
the report stated. 


® Secondly, “we must begin 
now to make our preparations to 


get on the ballot in all of the 


states.” 


Recalling that it was on the bal- 
lot in 45 states in 1949, the con- 
vention recognized that the job 
of getting 48-state voting returns 
was bound up with the “profound 
relation between the just demand 
of the Negro people for representa- 
tion at every level of office.” The 
delegates pledged to fight to im- 
plement the partys policy of assur- 
ing representatives of the Negro 
people a place on the ballot. 

* 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY region- 


al.conventions were voted for New, 


England, Eastern-Middle Atlantic, 
South, Middle West, the Mountain 
and West Coast areas of the na- 
tion. 


The 1952 election policy state- 


looking 


1 


ment proposed four main minimuin . 


steps as a basis tur a coalition tic- 
ket. 


J.—An end to the sar in Korea, 
United States initiative “for good 
faith 1-egotiations’ among the five 


|great powers for pcaceful settle- 


meut of all difference.: 


2.--A return to a peacetime econ- 
omy with genuine price and profit 
controls, deep cuts im arms spend- 
ing and an end to the wage freeze: 


-3.—An end to discrimination 
against the Negro people with full 
legislative guarantces of civil 
righs and 

4.—An end to McCarthyism, Mc- 
Carranism, McGrathism and Taftt- 
Heartleyism, repeal oi the Smith 
Act and return to the Bill of 


Rights. 
* 


THIS LAST PLANK was made 
the subject of a full resolution on 
Civil Liberties. The Smith Act 
terror raids, denial of bail, the FBI 
Gestapo hunts and the Adminis- 
trations McCarthy - like goose- 
stepping was branded as desper- 
ate acts to “preserve the profits 
and privileges of the few at the 
= of the great mass of. peo- 
ple. 


Former Congressman Vito Marc- 
antonio received a two-minute ova- 
tion when he denounced the Tru- 
man hypocrisy of assailing MeCar- 
thyism while himself “creating and 
giving birth to this Frankensteen 
horror.” 


Speakers who received ovations 
were former Minnesota Gov. Elmer 
Benson, Vincent Hallinan, fearless 
West Coast civil rights attorney; 
former Congressman Hugh De 
Lacy; Marie Reed Haug, UE. lead- 
er in Cleveland, who called om 
women to strengthen the ranks of 
the peace coalition and fight for the 
Progressive Party program, and 
Hugh Bryson, president of tie 
Marine, Cooks and Stewards 
Union,, and we ee lead 
er. es 
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Engineer Sung Ssien-min directs work on the Shih Man Tan reservoir of the Huai River Project. 


_ China Licks Its Floods 


“eet eowee ee eee aee 
soeeeeneeeeueee 


Two million people are at work on one of the 
‘biggest flood control projects in history. And 
this year a big part of the job will be finished. 


; 


SM 
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As: 
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PEKING, China After last year’s flood, the Central 
TE tremendous Huai River People’s Government decided on a fun- 
damental solution. With the assistance 
flood control project has been of Soviet experts, engineering plans were 


largely completed. As the work quickly laid out, 


reached its climax, 2,200,000 peas- In the upper reaches of the river, 
three big reservoirs are being built in 
ants were engaged on the project ~ 


the mountains: For water detention 
in the provinces of Honan, Anhwei and Rs take tiated onl! the 


Kiangsu. | Huai’s tributaries. These, with a total 
To date, approximately 250 million capacity of nearly 400 billion gallons, 
cubic yards of earthwork dikes and Continued jon Magazine Page 6) 
dams have been completed. In addition eet: E ee se 
to this, a number of huge, modern flood- 


prevention structures have been or are 
being erected on the Huai and its tribu- 
taries. , 

The projects have already saved the 
wheat harvest in the river basin which 
used to suffer severely from poor drain- 
age of spring rain in“the past. When 
the high water season comes, the project 
will safeguard 3 million acres of autumn 
crops, or about half of last year’s inun- 
dated land in the region, even if the he, ee ee A OO en Siapias , 
flood level is as high as last year’s— ae es eo NS ee ee ee. ee ae ee 
the highest in a century. — ieee oF | Bs See oa oe, SE RRR ees 
- Flood has been a yearly occurrence —— | ee eee ee 9 2 ate Pst, ot ae 
along the 1750-mile Huai River since. == — : gu Cee ee era oe eet EE Ee 
1938. In that year, the Chiang Kai-shek ae 3 A ae po Sh ee ee 3 om 
regime destroyed the Yellow River dykes 
at Hwayuankow in Honan Province in 
a vain attempt to hold the Japanese in- 
vaders in North China while their troops 
fought the Communist-led forces. As a 
result, the mud-laden Yellow River flood 
forced its way into the Huai, silted up 
its miain course and tributaries and 
caused serious floods. Although the 
Yellow River was brought back to its 
old course in 1947, flood menace was 
not alleviated: in this region because the a fF. Ce — ef Sng Gee ss } 
whole natural drainage system had been SS ee De RRS Rac Sena ce — ee Sia eR ae a =a is oe. ae Seeger PsbS a INE rrr 
disrupted. 4 and supplies for the construction workers and equipment for the giant projects. 
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Thoughts Back of 
The AFL Maneuvers 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
THE AFL’S TOP LEADERS, in their executive 
council meeting in Montreal, apparently decided on 
some overhauling of the Federation’s policy. Among 
their decisons was one to break off the united front 
with the CIO they haye through the United Labor 
Policy Committee. The other Was gnuenppemeemumemmn 
a political resolution ‘advising afhli- 
ates to “sit out” elections where 
neither party offers a . candidate 
whom labor could support. The f = & 
resolution implied strong criticism >a 
_ of the Democrats. ee 
The mentality of the 13 moss- 
backs who attended the council 
meeting will hardly rouse suspicion 
that their decisions are motivated 
by progressive sentiments. But the Fe 
AFL leaders, like those of the CIO, ™ 
find it more and more costly to share responsibility for 
the war program and its by-products. Theyd like to 
unload some of that responsibility. __ : 
By having in effect attached themselves to the 
apron strings of the Truman Administration, they share 
its growing unpopularity among the workers brought 
on by. high’ prices, high taxes, enforcement of Taft- 
Hartley and the thought control hysteria. This task 
of helping Truman and the Democrats put over an 
unpopular program is especially galling to that sizable 
section of the AFL that never has been very’ much 


ge 
* 
f 


* 


a 


politically minded. Hence the feeling among the AFL's 


‘top leaders that it isn’t very smart to be too cozy with 


the Democrats these days. 4 
This feeling is encouraged by the Republicans who 
are an influential force in the AFL’s leadership the likely 


‘prospect of a Republican Administration after 1952 


and. the “practical” consideration of already now build- 
ing platonic bridges towards the GOP's politicians. 
That explains the fresh reassertion of “non-partisanship 
to the point of threatening to “sit-out” elections. 

The break with the CIO is due to) several reasons 
related to the above. The CIO’s leaders are more 
dependent on Truman Administration, favors. They 
are virtually its prisoners. There is even a move in the 
CIO to turn the ULPC into an instrument of labor's 
united action in the 1952 campaign, in support of Tru- 
man, of course. Attachment to the CIO is therefore 
regarded by the AFL’ers as a restraint on their “political 
freedom.” | 

Secondly, the AFL’s top leaders |see the united 
front as of advantage to the CIO. They reason that 
with the Federation at well above 8,000,000 in mem- 
bership, nearly twice that of the CIO, the moment 
is opportune to either absorb the CIO through a merger 
or raid hell out of it and whittle it down to unim- 
portance. But the “fraternal” air brought on by the 
united front has served like a shield for the CIO. It is 
a deterrent to ey | 

, Other aspects of dissatisfaction among the AFL's 
bosses stem from the Marshall Plan. They are irked 
that the smaller CIO has a bigger role in it. They 
don’t see the State Department's view that the “leftish” 
past of the CIO enables its Victor Reuthers to be more 
useful “labor envoys” to countries of Europe. They are 


8 


more favored for their skill in slinging radical-sounding 


phrases. , : 
It is quite apparent that all the factors that con- 


tribute to the thoughts of the AFL's leaders are not 


connected to the-slightest degree with advancement of 
the real interests of the workers. The united front was 
built in the first place on the basis of mutual service 
to the State Department in the splitting of the World 
Federation of Trade Unidns, forming an Atlantic Pact 
“International” (ICFTU) and - finally, through the 
ULPC, coordinating labor backing for the entire pro- 


- gram of perpetuatii.s the war hysteria, war orders and 


war profiteering. So the break up of the marriage 
needn't be a source of alarm. . 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that American labor 
needs unity as never before as the economic burdens 
of the war get heavier, the oppressive thought control 


atmosphere gets more tense and the 1952 election 


campaign draws near. Judging by the sort of thinking 
going on in labor's top circles, the right kind of a 
united front isn’t very promising at the moment. The 
initiative and pressure for it will have to come from . 
the local and regional- organizations. 

A good example of the type of united front that is 
needed is the Farmer-Labor Legislative Council of 
Oklahoma, organized last month out of a conference 
ef heads of the state AFL and CIO, independent unions, 
farm and other organizations, They were able to come 
together on an 18-point platform of economic and sccial 
issues. Are conditions any more ripe in Oklahoma-for 
that type of a unity than in other states? Most of the 
other states have an even. stronger base of union, farm, 
Negro and political organizations for an electoral and 
legislative united front. ; 


Workers’ Letters 


‘THE QUESTION OF OVERTIME 


South Chicago, Ill. 
To the Editor: 

Several steelworkers in this area have 
followed with keen interest the discus- 
sion on ovrtime in the columns of the 
Shop Correspondence Page. We have 
done so because the many questions, 
both theoretical and tactical, arising out 
of overtime within the framework of war 
in the epoch of the general crisis of capi- 
talism are those we run up against every 
day in the mills. 

This is a key question. The way we 
approach it to our fellow workers may 
well determine whether we succeed in 
eementing ties with them. An incorrect 
approach may well isolate us from the 
main stream of the steelworkers—in our 
opinion the. greatest danger vanguard 
workers face under today’s conditions 
of repression. | 

Although many important points have 


been brought out in the discussion so— 


far, none of the correspondents have 
yet gone deeper than the surface ques- 
tions raised by overtime. To approach 
overtime payment without illumination 
from Marxist political economy will lead 
us up a blind alley. For’ eur science 
not only explains; it. also guides. For 
this reason, theoretical clarity has not 
been achieved and consequently a tac- 
tical approach to guide leading workers 
in the way they behave in the mills on 
_ this question could not be developed. ° 
- Instead, conclusions reached pointed 
in no way to struggle, to greater class 
solidarity, or to increasing unity of Ne- 

o and white workers. The discussion 
* not yet served to expose the profit 
hungry steel bosses. 

The wages workers receive at any 
given time depend upon the level of 
working class organization,. the strength 
of the union movement. Where workers 
are well organized for militant struggle, 
wages are highest. Where working class 
organization has weakened, where Ne- 
gro-white unity is not sufficiently de- 
veloped, there we can expect low wages. 
_ Where labor misleaders—who act like 
foremen—run the show, there we find 
low wages. We steelworkers could well 
ponder these facts.“Our average. wage 
is not $1.86, a figure based on phony 
statistics. Our wage is closer to $1.40. 
But there is another, more basic factor 
which operates to determine wages, par- 
ticularly in this period. | 


_ In its mad drive for profits to bolster 
the declining rate of profit—especially 
today with the shrinkage of world mark- 
ets, the rise of Socialism, and like in- 
soluble problems which confront capi- 
talism today—the bosses must unremit- 
tingly try to reduce*workers living stand- 
ards. Cutting the workers real wages, 
this remains the capitalists’ basic method 
of maintaining and increasing their pro- 
fits. This they try to accomplish, and 
largely succeed in accomplishing, by 
speedup, stretchout, high prices, and ex- 
orbitant taxation. 

Under conditions of a war economy, 
steel mill owners can pay overtime-rates, 
jack up prices and. taxes, and drive the 
workers to a lower living standard all 
at the same time. 


Why do _ workers. work overtime? 


They do so to protect their living stand- — 


ards in the face of rising costs. It is 
pointed out that wages for a 40-hour 
week will not support a worker's family. 
That is true. But unions were formed 
to eliminate competition among workers 
end to improve their living standards. 
While labor unions are corrupted 
through bureaucratic leadership, work- 
ers will seek individual solutions to their 
problems. Overtime is typical of these 
individual solutions. Thus they will work 
themselves to death only to have the 
capitalists.step up the treadmill of prices. 
A number of workers have become de- 
moralized into making deals with their 
foremen for soft 16-hour shifts and like 


- pieces of favoritism. Unity of the work- 


ers is thereby considerably weakened. 
Profits of steel companies are higher 
than ever, while living standards fall 
despite that overtime has become the 
general pattern in many mills. Over- 
time thus becomes a substitute for a 
determined struggle for higher wages. 
And a r substitute it is, indeed, for 
the working class. | 
With this understanding of how capi- 
talism works, advanced workers can steer 
clear of a number ot -pittalls concealed 
about the bait of overtime pay. One 
error would be to reject overtime with- 


out’ regard for the view of others, to 


refuse it at all times without influencing 
the workers around us. It's real vicious- 
ness must. be patiently explained; how 
it is a poor substitute for a united fight 
for a genuine wage increase. This error 
would inevitably be a long step toward 
isolating ourselves from the main body 
of steel workers. 
Another error would be to submerg 


ourselves to the point of demanding 


overtime, to always accept it ourselves. 


This error is the certain result of fail- 


ing to fight within the union and among 
the rank and file for a big and imme- 
diate wage increase now while steel 
profits are at their highest point in his- 


tory. | 


—_— 


’ treadmill is power 
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shows itself by our lack 
of sensitivity) to what overtime does to 
us as a class. Its results are weakened 


struggle, individual ways out, and par- - 


tial solutions that offer no security. In- 
deed, one of the letters on this question 
raised the ‘demand for overtime as a 
point of theory. 

Now, how!can such a theory. advance 


the workers’) unity and understanding? 


How can it point the direction of effec- 
tive struggle and raise working class 
perspective of Socialism to new heights? 

How can ® show steelworkers that 
the war economy, the drive of the steel, 
railroad and other bosses is causing the 
high prices,| the exorbitant taxes, the 
longer hours, and the steady lowering 
of living) standards? 

There must be no opportunism around 
the discussions of overtime. We must 
at all times be keenly aware of and 
sensitive to the moods and thoughts of 
fellow workers. Flexibility, common 
sense, and initiative toward organizing 
rank-and-file) demands—that is what our 
consistent behavior among other workers 
must lead to. | 


_ We must bear in mind this tenet of 
tried and proven leadership: wherever. 
there is) one advanced worker, there. 


must be found the beginning of unity 


around the major questions facing the 


working \class today, peace, Negro-white 


unity, and economic defense of living 
standards. | 
Once we /|understand the nature of 
overtime and the correct tactical line, 
we can play our role in defending living 
standards and at the same time advance 
the class understanding of the need of 
wage increases. This is our test today. 
This is the way we increase the forces 
for peace by showing how the overtime 
by Wall Street's 
drive for war. 
Yours for deepened understanding 
| ' AU. S. Steelworker 
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Getting Action 


On Grievances 
AKRON, Ohio 
Shop Correspondence Editor: 


The relative merits of militant union- 
ism and the conservative vacillating 
kind has been vividly demonstrated by — 
developments taking place in the’ tire 
warehousing department and the tire 
shipping department of ‘the Akron God- 
rich Rubber Co. Tire warehousing is in 
the tire division of the plant whilé ship- 
ping is in the service division although 
both departments are under the direc- 


tion of one, Mr. Shuman. Mr. Shuman, 
a cold-blooded individual if ever ‘there 
was one, came upon the scene about 
3 years ago. Shuman had the, general 
foreman in warehousing fired for having 


balked at having been made a party to 
his projected speedup program, (a de- 
cent fellow as foreman came with 33 
years company service). The warehouse 
was completely revamped, production 
operations changed and new production 
standards installed. The net result of all 
this being that despite sporadic and 
short-lived walkouts by the workers, 
they were saddled with a workload from 
25% to 50% greater than before when 
they had received the Army, Navy E 
Award for excellence in production. 
Mostly because of the speedup the work- 
ing personnel of the department has 
shrunk from a post-war high of more than 
250 workers to the slightly more than 
100 at present. 
The shipping department’ workers 
having sbuiceed what. had happened 
to their fellow workers “upstairs’ and 
having union representatives that knew 
the score and did not pussy-foot, suc- 
cessfully beat down all maneuvers and 
attempts to undermine their relatively 
good working standards, walking ott . 
when the occasion called for direct 
action. Recently a number of grievances 
had accumulated, the department su- 
periors apparently not having been given 
authority to deal with them. Committees | 
called upon Mr. Shuman who cursed 
and vilifed them, ordering them from 
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his office. The ~ went home 


following. Dur- 
ing this interim Mr. Shuman’s superiors 
were contacted. The net result was that 
when the shi returned to their jobs 
the foreman been given authority 
to settle 10 out of 11 grievances satis- 


factorily with the workers, 


Those workers haye maintained good 
working conditions despite the Shuman 


plan once again demonstrating what 


can be done when workers are united 
A READER. 
THE WORKER , 


ister Civil 


At 60, William L. Patterson, leader of the Civil 
Rights Congress, looks to the future with con- 
fidence. He has been the guiding hand in all 
civil rights battles since his world-shaking de- 


fense of the Scottsboro Boys. 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


ru STORY begins at the end 


when William L. Patterson, ex- 


ecutive secretary of the Civil 


Rights Congress, speaks of his out- 
look for the future. 


“I view the future with great confi- 
dence,” declared this crack warrior, stra- 
tegist and organizer of the Negro libera- 
tion and workingclass movements. 

The occasion was his 60th birthday 
celebration and he was glad to “be at the 
battle front.” 

“In my time I have seen only a con- 
spiracy to violate the rights of Negroes 
by every branch of the government. I 


have heard the anguished cries of the: 


oppressed in colonial lands. But the 
continuation of this policy by the white 
ruling class is doomed by recent events 
in Asia, Africa and at home. The colored 
people under the leadership of working- 
class fighters are putting an en@ to.their 


- exploitation.” 


» 
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And thereon hangs the tale of why 
the lynch-minded in Congress and the 


ruling powers want to jail “Pat” as he 


is affectionately known to thousands. of 
workers, 

Patterson was born Aug. 27, 1891, -in 
San Francisco. As he grew into man- 
hood he worked in the kitchens of 
Southern Pacific dining cars. He saved 
enough money to enter into the Univer- 
sity of California. He worked in fac- 


‘tories, on the railroad and other hard 


avcust $8851 


jobs until he finally graduated from the 
University s Hastings Law School. 

Shortly after that he was in jail for 
denouncing the first World War. He 
took a trip to England. Came back to 
New York. Worked on the docks as a 
longshoreman. And then opened a law 
office with two young Negro partners. 

Here was a promising young Negro 
well on the way to the “success” that 
Negroes have in the land of what is 
white's right. But things bothered him. 
He saw daily injustices,to Negroes dur- 
ing his law practice, ~ | 

Pat related how a. Communist friend 
would come to his office, argue, discuss, 
fight with him and “try to beat down 
my pessimism.” 

The Sacco-Vanzetti case was a turn- 
ing point in Pat's life. He went to Boston 
and helped picket the State House amid 
hysteria and terror. 

“It was there that I met 
Bloor,” he recalled. | 

After that experience he gave up his 
practice, offered kis life to the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, and on the death 
of J. Louis Engdahl, took up his job as 
secretary. 

And from the world-shaking defense 
of the Scottsboro Boys; Angelo Hern- 
don through the exposure of the Peek- 
skill terror attacks on Paul Robeson and 
the defense of the Trenton Six, Pat has 
been in the thick of the Negro people's 
and the working class’ struggle for dem- 
ocracy and peace. 


Mother 
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WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 


To hear Pat’s exposure of the official 
government policy of Negro oppression 
leaves an indelible impression. His pierc- 
ing analysis of the subterfuge of the 


oppressors makes the whole scandalous 
situation crystal clear. 

“Our system of checks and balances 
implies the right of ‘the administration 
to intervene where the’ judicial has con- 
doned any violation of constitutional 
rights,’ Pat shows. 

“But instead we find a conspiracy in 
each branch to condone the violation 
of Negro rights, by éach pleading that 
neither has the power to act.” 

And this raises the fundamental ques- 
tion of whether any Negro at this time 
accept from any branch of government 
a job that implies carrying out policy 
which can only be detrimental to his 
own people.” 

Judge Hastie therefore, Pat points out, 
“finds himself in the position of creating 
illusions by not being able to take a 
stand on any really fundamental issue 
facing the Negro people.” Mrs. Edith 


Sampson, U. S. alternate delegate to the 
UN, finds herself “enmeshed in the con- 
spiracy, declares Pat. “And William L. 
Dawson of Chicago and Adam Clayton 
Powell of New York cannot find the cour- 
age to use their mandates from the peo- 
ple for the peoples good. Hence they 
aid the conspiracy.” : 

“But they could use their legislative 
position just as Ben Davis did when he 
was in the New York City Council, to 
fight for legislation of benefit to his 
people and to expose the conspiracy of 
other branches of government against 
the Negro people.” 

“Thus what faces the Negro people 
‘and the- working class today in their 
fight for ‘peace and democracy is the 
conclusion that Frederick Douglass 
reached when he branded the Whig and 
Democratic Parties as part of the pro- 
slavery forces and called for a third 
party te wage the war against slavery.” 

It is for these beliefs that Pat was 
attacked by Georgia. Congressman Lan- 
ham when he stood up to the old racist. 
Now the government is harassing him 
as he leads the critical struggle for civil 
rights today. 

If the laws already in existence were 
enforced, Pat points out, the democratic 
rights of Negroes could be established. 
“But only the right to exploit and not 
to escape exploitation is sacred,” Pat 
declared. “This is the logic of the Mc- 
Carran and Smith Acts. ad 

But the Amefican people and the 
Negroes particularly must ally them- 
selves with the best that the nation has 
produced. And those are the people 
who fight consistently against any op- 
pression. | 

“We must identify ourselves with the 
best of the world’s people. Hence in 
the Soviet Union, China, Eastern Eu- 
rope, the best of the people there have 
decided that freedom will be theirs and 
have rid themselves of the exploitation.” 
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Peekskill | 
August 27¢@. 1949 


It was a summer, music festival to 
hear Paul Robeson, the distinguished 
Negro artist, sing. At the Lakeland Pic- 
nic Grounds in Peekskill, N. Y., on Au- 
gust 27, 1949. Twenty-five thousand 
people gathered to hear Robeson. Al- 
though open threats were made against 
the gathering, states and local officials 
made no effort to protect the peace and 
defend the lives and) safety of the con- 
cert-goers., 

Defense became a matter for the peo- 
ple themselves to organize. Mile-long 
cordons of determined young men ringed 
the site. And no ‘violence occurred. 
The concert-goers left to return home. 
And ‘then the _ fascist-led hoodlum 
gangs struck. Showers of bricks rained 


on cars and busses, cars were overturned, 
people attacked. Instead of defending 


the people, local and state police joined 
with the hoodlums. 

It was an attempt to lynch Paul Robe- 
son. Robeson, whose great voice for 


peace and for his people could not be 
stilled, The target was Robeson and the 
fifteen million Negroes of ‘America 
The mob struck at Robeson because he 
speaks the determination of the Negro 
people to abolish “white supremacy.” 
The photo shows Paul Robeson (left) 
surrounded by guards as he sang at 
Peekskill. State and local authorities 
refused to prosecute those responsible for 
the violence; Westchester County District 
Attorney George Fanelli discounted the 
entire attack. ‘Photo at bottom shows 
hoodlums, some in uniform (1), and po- 
lice standing by during the attack (2), 
and others in the very acts of violence 
(3). To date none of those guilty at 
Peekskill have been brought to justice. 
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Our Nation, Our Flag and 
The Men of Money 


By MILTON HOWARD 


A READER WRITES: “At a recent news reel showing, they 
showed the American flag, as they always do, and of course, -there 
was applause as there always is at the end of a picture. A pro- 
gressive friend with me was sarcastic about this use of the flag. 
Somehow, I felt he was not quite right. What do you think?” 
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THE AMERICAN FLAG of the stars and 
stripes does not belong’ to the rich, the crooks, 
the Wall Street investors looking for cheap 
slaves in Asia and Africa. It is true ‘hat they 
try to steal it to cover their crimes in the em- 
blem of the nation. But the American flag is 
the banner of those who truly defend and 
protect the great  revolutionary-democratic feo. 
heritage of the nation while they unite the ma- -o gga... 
jority of the people, Negro and white, to seek -aes 
a happier America today and tomorrow. Marxist 
leaders like William Z. Foster explicitly placed 
the Stars and Stripes as the banner of the dem- 
ocratic and working class forces’in our nation. , 
This is not a denial of the noble and basic philosophy of working 
class brotherhood or internationalism; on the contrary, without 
defending the heritage of the nation and without patriotically 
seeking to advance the nation, no working class movement today 
can be genuinely international. Instead, it would be victim of 
utterly un-Marxian notions of indifference to the heritage and the 
destiny of the nation. It would have not the philosophy of inter- 
nationalism, which after all, presupposes the existence and de- 
velopment of nations, but the philosophy of cosmopolitanism, or 


the denial of nations. 
© . ° 2 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF COSMOPOLITANISM, or the re- 
jection of nations and their special contributions to world culture, 
is today a deadly weapon of the Dollar Men. They are pouring out 
a torrent of anti-national propaganda all over Europe, Asia and 
Latin America to ease the conquest of all nations by the almighty 
dollar and its generals. But this only proves that it is up to the 
working class, guided by the social science of Marxian Socialism, 
to step forward as the defender and leader of the nation and all 
progressive classes and groups within it. 

Patriotism and working class internationalism have become 
merged into a single, militant, liberating vision today. 

Love of one’s land and its heritage, its language, its culture 
takes on the highest meaning in these times in the countries of 
Socialism or the countries marching. toward Socialism, like the 
Soviet Union, or China and the Peoples Democracies. Their art, 
poetry, literature, and musie are vibrant with patriotism, love of 
country, in which however there is not a trace of the ugly poison 
of racial or national supremacy. Their patriotism is based on the 
Marxist teaching that every single nation in this world~has some- 
.thing to contribute to. the common culture, the symphony, of 
human development. | 

The men of money once represented the nation; they were 
‘the advanced class in the 18th century. They no longer are 
capable of speaking for the nation. In the nations of the Marshall 
Plan and the Atlantic Pact, the men of money for the most part are 
selling their ‘nations to the highest bidder—the Wall Street trifsts. 
They are turning over their sovereignty, their armies, their policies 
and their culture to an alien power—the Wall Street banks and 
the Washington pentagon generals. The reason for this is that they 
and the nation stand now in mortal opposition to each - other. 
Their private interests clash with the national interest; they have 
become as neutral and “universal,” as rootless and as non-national 
as the dollars on which they base their entire existence. 


WHEN LINCOLN WAS HOLDING HIGH the banner of the 
' American nation—the stars and stripes—it was Karl Marx who 
eloquently hailed the American flag in his letter to Lincoln as the 
symbol of the hopes of even the more advanced class, the working 


men. | 
The 19th century American - industrialists who once found 


the slaveocracy a hindrance, have become a power profoundly 
hostile not only to the development of all nations in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, not only the betrayer and strangler of the Negro peoples 
nation in our land, but also the major obstacle to the democratic 
development of the entire United States as a nation. It is a duty, 


an inescapable necessity, for the working class, the Marxian-minded 
Americans, and the majority of the people, not to surrender our 
nations flag, the stars and stripes, to its worst enemies, the war- 
breeding trusts and their witchhunting henchmen. 


It shames us as Americans when these Wall Street politicians 
_ arouse in all of Asia, Latin America, and West Europe a fierce 
popular revulsion at the horrors of “Operation Killer.” To strive 
for peace and for the withdrawal of our armies from other people’s 
lands is truly to honor the Stars and Stripes. 


When Gen. MacArthur shouted for war against the colored 
nations of Asia, his backers in Texas waved the Confederate Flag. 
This did not anger MacArthur. On the contrary, he boasted’ of 
his family allegiance to the anti-American violence of the slave- 
owners. The Confederate Flag—the enemy of the Stars and Stripes 
—is flaunted and honored by the entire Dixiecrat mob in Washing- 
ton. And no one, not even the President of the USA, rebukes 
them. Our flag was bor in thé Washington-Jefferson revolution. 
Our flag belongs to the true nation—to the people’ who seek peace, 
brotherhood, and the end of - exploitation. | 
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The Worker prints below the 
text of the message from Soviet 
President Nikolai -Shvernik to 
President Truman, calling for.a 
five-power pact of peace and an 
agreement to outlaw the pro- 
duction of atomic weapons, with 
a system of international inspec- 
tion to guarantee the egree- 
ment. The text of a resolution 
adopted for a five-power peace 
pact by the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, is 
also reprintéd below: 


SHVERNIK’S MESSAGE 


His Excellency, 

Dean G. Acheson, 
Secretary of State of the 
United States of America. 


Your Excellency: 


I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your communication 
of July 7, 1951, and of the en- 
closed resolution of the Congress 
of the United States of America, 
and to transmit to you a “reselu- 


tion of the Presidium of the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics. 


This resolution expresses the 
feelings of sincere friendship of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union to- 


ward the peoples of the whole 
world—it speaks of the fact that 
the Soviet people is unified in its 
attempts to establish a stable peace 
and to eliminate the threat of a 
new war. 


The Soviet people has no basis 
for doubting that the American 
people also do not want war. 


However, “the Soviet people 
know well that there exist in some 
states forces which are_ striving 
to unleash a new world war, in 
which_the circles in question see 
the vgource of their -own enrich- 
ment. The peoples of the Soviet 
Union believe that there will be 
no war if the peoples take into 


their own hands preservation of 


peace and defend it to the end, 
unmasking the attempts of those 
forces which have interests in war 
and which are trying to draw the 
people into another war. 


I share your opinion that a de- 
sire for peace and _ brotherhood 
exists in the hearts of a ‘majority 
of people. Therefore, governments 
which not with words but with 
deeds are striving to support peace 
must encourage by every means 
2 peaceful strivings of their peo- 
ple. 7 
The Soviet Government assists 
in every way the unification of 
the efforts of the Soviet ple 
fighting for peace with the ef- 
forts of the peoples of other 
countries. It hospitahly receives 
communications of peace from any 
country and by every means con- 
tributes to the intercourse of the 
Soviet people with the peoples of 


other countries, placing no barriers 


in the.path. | 

There is no doubt that friend- 
ship between peoples which is 
mentioned in your communication 
pre-supposes the development of 
political, economic and cultural 
relations and connections between 
peoples on'a basis of equal rights. 
There is also no doubt that a most 
important step on this road must 
be the elimination of any discrimi- 
nation with regard to the Soviet 
Union on the part of the American 
authorities, 

The duty of all peace-loving 
people consists in steadfastly 
carrying on a policy of war pre- 
vention and preservation of peace, 
of not permitting arms races, of 
attaining limitation of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons with the establishment of 
mspection over the implementa- 
tion of such a prohibition, and of 
cooperating in the conclusion of a 
five-power pact for the strength- 
ening of peace. | 

The conclusion of such a-pact 


would have an exceptionally im- 


portant significance in the im- 
rovement of Soviet-American re- 
tions and the strengthening of 


» 
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HARRY S. TRUMAN 
President of the U. S. 


peace among peoples. Such a pact 
would raise the confidence of all 
peoples in the preservation of 
peace, and moreover, would per- 
mit the possibility of limiting ar- 
maments, of lightening the burden 
of military expenditures, which lie 
with all their heaviness on the 
peoples’ shoulders. 

In implementing the indicated 
measures the American people will 
always find full cooperation on 
the part of the Soviet people, who 
unalterably defend the cause of 


‘peace. 


I hope that the text of the res- 
olution of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics will be 


brought to the attention of the. 


American people. >» 

I take this occasion to request 
you to transmit to the American 
people my greetings and good 


wishes from the people of the So- 


viet Union. 


1951. 

NIKOLAI SHVERNIK, 
President of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of 
the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 


Moscow, August 6, 


His Exeellency, 

Harry S. Truman, 

President: of the United States of 
America. 


. 
TEXT OF THE RESOLUTION 


A Resolution of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the 


USSR | 

Being informed of the joint res- 
olution adopted by the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of 
the U. S. A. which was trans- 
mitted together with a letter from 
Mr. Truman, President of the 
U. S. A. on July 1 of this year, 


the Presidium of the Supreme So- 


viet of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, combining the 
work of both Houses—the Council 


of, the Union and the Council of 


the Nationalities of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, considers it 
necessary to make the followin 
statement: ' 


[1] 


Expressing the will of the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union for peace, 
the Soviet Government always 
conducts a policy directed toward 
strengthening peace and establish- 
ing friendly relations between 
states. The principle of this policy 
was laid down in the peace decree 
adopted by the Second Congress 
of Soviets on Nov 11, 1917, as 


soon as the Soviet State was 


formed. Since that time the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union 


has remained unchanged, being 
directed toward the strengthening 


of peace and friendly relations 
among peoples. 

After the second World War 
when, as the result of the joint 


efforts of the Allies, the forces of — 


the aggressors were smashed, the 
aggressive states were disarmed 
an international organization was 
established for the maintenance of 
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For a Five-t 


peace and the prevention 
outbreak of any new agg 
conditions were created 

establishment of a lasting 
As is known, in the. ma 
strengthening international 
ity, the Soviet Governme 
sumed the initiative, comin 
with a proposal for general 
tion in armaments, includins 
primary mission the prohibi 
the production and _ utiliza 


atomic energy for war: p 


Subsequently, in defendi 
cause of peace and express 
inflexible determination of 
to prevent the threat of 
war, the Soviet Governme 
twice introduced a propos 


the United States, Great 


China, France and the 
Union unite their efforts 
purpose of supporting 

tional peace and security ar 
clude a peace pact among 
selves. The initiative of the 
Government met with ferver 
port and approval on the y 
the peace-loving people of t 
tire world. The Soviet peopl 
not understand what peace 
motives the Government ¢ 
United States of America’car 
in hitherto rejecting the f 

of the Soviet Government f 


e 
; 


conclusion of a peace ps 


tween the five powers. 


After the outbreak of the 
tary conflict in Korea an 
open armed intervention ¢ 
United States of America i 
ré€a, the Soviet Union mac 
peated proposals for a pe 
settlement of the Korean cc 
Recently the Soviet Union 
adyanced a proposal to put ¢ 
to the bloodshed in Korea 
has even led to negotiation 
an armistice and a cessati 
military activities.in Korea, 

The peace policy of the. 
Union is based on. the 
unconditional support of the 
ples of the Soviet Union, in 
ther@ are no classes and g 
which are interested in unle. 
a war. The Soviet Union f 
aggressive plans and doe: 
threaten any country or an 
ple. The armed forces of th 
viet Union are not yn 
anywhere and are not takin; 
in any military actions. The 
ples of the Soviet Union are 
pletely absorbed in executin 
tasks of peaceful const 
The Soviet State is developir 
construction of magnificent 
electric stations and irrigatio 
tems and is creating con¢ 
for the steady future improv 
of the standard of living c 
population of the country. 


[2] 

In the resolution of the § 

and the House of Represent 
of the U. S. A. it is stated th 
American people deeply reg 
presence of “artificial barriers 
separate them from the peop 
the Soviet Union. 
/ The Presidium .of the Suj 
Soviet of the USSR must 
that the foreign policy of tt 
viet Union does not place an 
stacles in the way of friends 
the Soviet people with the z 
can people or with other pe 
and does not create any obs 
to the establishment cf bus 
trade and friendly relation: 
tween them. — 

However, thig cannot be 
the foreign policy that. is 
conducted by the organs © 
thority of the United Stat 
America. This is proven not 
by such facts as the syste 


refusal on the part of the 


can authorities to issue 


entry into the United Stat 


America to agents of Sovie 
ture and their expulsion in 
of permits for entering the U 


States of America previous! 


- ceived through legal hannel: 
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President of the USSR 


also a number of other measures 
of the Government.of the United 
States of America: of a discrimi- 
natory character with respect to 
the Soviet Union.« For example, 
this is confirmed by the following 

facts: 
(a) In December, . 1949, the 
American immigration authorities 
on the Virgin Islands, without any 
justification, issued an order by 
which the crews of two Soviet 
fishing . vessels, the Trepang and 
the Perlamutr, which had called 
at St. Thomas for minor repairs 
and taking on water, were for- 
_bidden to come ashore. 

(b) In July, 1950, in the port of 
Baltimore the Soviet steamship 
Krasnodar was subject to an in- 


discriminate search by the Ameri- 
can authorities, and in violation 
of generally accepted international 
custom police agents remained on 
board the steamship after the 
search until the very moment when 
it put to sea. 

(c) On March 18, 1948, the 
American authorities arbitrarily 
seized the Soviet vessel Rossiva 
which had arrived in New York 
and which is State property of the 
Soviet Union, on the grounds of 
searching for two particular pas- 


 gengers of this vessel. 


(d) In March, 1949, the Immi- 
gration authorities in New York 
proposed to the Soviet representa- 
tives who were present at the Con- 
gress of Cultural and Scientific 
Workers of the U. S. A. in De- 


fense of Peace, to leave the United 
States within a week under the 
threat of application of adminis- 
trative measures against them in 
case they did not comply with this 
order. 

(e) In October, 1950, at the 
Brumm Airport in New York two 
Soviet diplomatic couriers were 
detained in spite of the fact that 
they had American diplomatic 
- visas on their passports. 

_ (Editor’s Note: The reference 

may be to the Brumm Airport in 
Stockholm, where two Soviet dip- 
lomatic couriers were held up on 
Oct. 18, 1950, because of failure 
of U. S. State Department repre- 
- sentatives to validate their visas.) 


(f) In March, 1951, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce issued an order 
to annul the licensing for export- 
ing scientific and technical litera- 
ture to the Soviet Union. 

(zg) Recently in front of the 
building of the Mission of the 
USSR at the United Nations in 
New York there have been gather- 
ing, with the connivance of the 
police, gangs of hooligans who 
interfere with the normal work of 
the Mission and threaten the per- 
sonal ity of its members. On 
the second of August the First 
Secretary of the Mission, A. S. Pol- 
yanski, who possesses diplomatic 
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immunity, was, on his exit from 
the Mission, subjected before the 
eyes of the police to an attack 
by hooligans wh» hit him on the 
head with sticks. 


(h) On the 23rd of June of this 
year, only a few days before the 


 - President of the United States of 


America sent the resolution of the 
Congress of the U. S. A. to the 
President of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 


N. M. Shvernik, the Government 


of the United States of America 
denounced the trade agreement 
concluded between the USSR and 


‘the U. S. A. in 1937. 


(i) On June 2 of this year a law 
was passed by the Congress which 
demanded that countries receiving 
so-called economic and financial 


aid from the U. S. A. practically 


eliminate trade with the Soviet 


Union and with the countries of 
the People’s Democracy under 
threat of termination of this aid. 


(j) The prohibited lists pub-- 


lished on June 7. of this year in 
connection with this law include 
almost all goods entering into in- 
ternational trade. 


(k) On Aug. 2, even after the 
approach of the Congress of the 
U. S. A. to the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress passed 
a new law, which, under the pre- 
text of prohibiting shipments of 
strategic materials, provides for 
measures directed toward the ter- 
mination of trade with the Soviet 
Union and with countries friendly 
to the Soviet Union. 


The discriminatory measures in 
the trade field indicated above 
have led to the result that the 
exchange of goods between the 
USSR and the U.S.A. over the 


‘past five years, beginning with 


1946, has dropped more than six 
times and has reached an almost 
non-existent level. 


Thus all these facts bear wit- 


ness that on the part of the organs 


of power of the United States of 
America there is carried on a pol- 
icy of discrimination toward the 
USSR and artificial barriers are 
being set up which interfere with 
the free intercourse of the Soviet 
and American peoples and which 
are pushing our countries apart 
from each other. ) 

There arises a legitimate ques- 
tion how to reconcile the state- 
ments contained in the resolution 
of the Congress of the U. S. A. 
regarding the necessity for the 
elimination of barriers in relations 


, between the peoples of the two 


countries with the above-mention- 
ed acts of the American author- 
ities. 

The Soviet people have no 
doubt that the American people, 
like all other peoples, do not want 
war. However, as history shows, 
questions of peace and war are not 
always decided by the people. The 
statements of many responsible 
representatives of the Government 
of the United States of America, 
and also of members of the Con- 
gress of the U. S. A., contain direct 
appeals for the unleashing of ag- 
gressive war against the peoples 
of the USSR, for the use of weap- 
ons of mass destruction . against 
the peaceful population. Such 
statements, which contradict not 
only the interests of peace but also 
the elementary requirements of 
human morality, must ‘call forth 
condemnation on the part of the 
Congress of the United States. 


[3] 

The Government of the United 
States of America came forth as 
the initiator of the establishment 
of the North Atlantic military 
union directed, it is clear, against 
the USSR. It has established a 
wide network of military bases on 


foreign territory near the frontiers | 


of the USSR and, m infringement 
of obligations taken upon itself, is 


putting into effect the remilitariza- 
tion of Western Germany and is 
re-establishing Japanese militarism. 
At the same time there is being 
implemented in the United States 
of America a gigantic armament 
program. . : 


The Government of the United 


States of America has unalterably | 


refused all proposals of the Soviet 
Government aimed at strengthen- 
ing peace and international secur- 
ity. Thus, up to this time there 
has not been achieved an agree- 


‘ment for the conclusion of a peace 


pact between the five powers, for 


the prohibition of atomic weapons | 
and for the establishment of in- ° 


spection over the implementation 
of this prohibition, and also for the 
limitation of armaments and armed 
forces. In the resolution of the 
Congress the thought is set forth 
that now the path is open for the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. At the same time there 


is no doubt that only after the ~ 


prohibition of atomic weapons can 
atomic energy actually be used 
for peaceful purposes, for the wel- 
fare of peoples. 

The Soviet people are daily con- 
vinced that the policy and actions 
of the Government of the United 
States of America diverge from 
its verbal declarations regarding 
the preservation of peace, and 
equally from the peace-loving de- 
sires of the American people, and 
that there are being established 
conditions for the further worsen- 
ing of relations with the Soviet 
Union, althongh no danger has 
threatened and does not threaten 
the United States from the Soviet 
Union. - 

[4] 


It goes without saying that one 
can only welcome the approach ot 
the Congress of the U. S. to the 
Soviet people and its appeal for 
the strengthening of friendly rela- 
tions between the U. S. and the 
Soviet Union. However, an ap- 
proach by words with an appeal 
for cooperation in the improve- 
ment of relations between the 
USSR and the U. S. A. and in 
the strengthening of international 
peace can give positive results 
only in the event that there is no 
divergency between it and the 


deeds of the Government of the 
U. S. A., the policy and actions 
of the Government of the United 
States of America. 


However, inasmuch as the Con- 


gress of the U. S. A., states that it 
is seeking a fo toward the im- 
provement of relations with the 
Soviet Union, it can have no 
doubts that such attempts by the 
Congress will find a response in 
the peace-loving efforts of the So- 
viet people and the peaceful policy 
of the Soviet Union. 

The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet considers that one of the 
serious steps on this road could be 
the elimination of the discrimina- 
tion toward the Soviet Union in 
all fields of international relation- 
ships which hinder normal ‘rela- 
tions between our countries. 


A still more important step in 
the matter of improving: xela- 
tions between our countries and 
strengthening peace between peo- 
ples could be the concldsion of a 


peace pact between the five pow-. 
ers, to which could also adhere: 
other states which are striving to: 


strengtben peace. 


The Presidium of the Supreme; 
Soviet of the Union of Soviet So-’ 


cialist Republics has no doubt 
that all peoples striving for the 
preservation of peace would greet 
with great satisfaction the con- 
clusion of such a pact. : 
The Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet expresses the ho 


America will bring the present 
resolution to the attention of the 
American people. 


’ workers are waging a war against disease. 


that the workers can do their 
that the : 
Congress of the United States of- 


WANG TA-HSI (right) innoculates 4 child at the site of one 
of the projects in the Huai River control system. 


‘Sold Into Prostitution at Il, 
Trained Science Worker Now 


PEKING 
By KAO SHAN : 

BEHIND THE ARMY of 2,300,000 workers and peasants who 
are harnessing the Huai River to prevent floods, a force of ‘medical 
I visited one of the 
clinics. 

Wang Ta-hsi, a 17-year-old girl, was perched on a high bench 
so absorbed over a microscope she didn’t notice as we entered. She 
removed a slide, made a notation on a card, stretched for another. 
As her head raised she noticed us and a dimpled smile spread 
across her face. | ’ a 

It was already dark but she still had lots more work. “Do you 
feel tired working such long hours?” I ventured. , 

“I don't think I work hard enough. Here they are working 
day and night to control the river.” After a while she continued: 
“Besides, I was rescued from a prostitute’s life and given the train- 


ing for this work. I don’t know how to repay what has been done 


for me.” 
Pan are so young; what made you become a prostitute,” I 
asked. 

Her face clouded as she continued, “When I was a year old 
the river flooded my village which was close to Mukden in North- 
east China. We had nothing to eat; my parents sold me to a wealthy 
family as an adopted pan But shortly after my adopted father 
died, my adopted mother, an opium and morphine addict, spent all 
the legacy. When she had nothing else to sell she sent me to a 


_ brothel. 


“I was only 11-years-old, too young to be a prostitute. The 
owner of the brothel, a cruel old woman, forced me to do all kinds 
of drudgery. 

“Usually the prostitutes never talked to me. One day they 
suddenly -became amiable and boasted to me about the ‘happy and 
luxurious life’ of a prostitute. Then, on the secret order of the owner, 
they tried to persuade me to start ‘receiving guests.’ I was horrified 
and flatly refused. I preferred to die rather than sell my flesh for 
that old harpy’s luxury.” 

With tears and hatred in her eyes, Wang went on, “From that 
time on, I was flogged and starved more. often. I tried to kill my- 
self twice by eating opium and lime but my attempts failed. Then, 
I thought that fate has destined me to that miserable life so I gave 


— In to it. 


“They took me to Peking in 1948 and at the age of 14, I 
started my dog’s life. I knew that I was a social outcast, a plaything 
of the rich and a despised being. There was no hope for me.” | 

Then, she described briefly how, on November 23, 1949, after 
Peking’s liberation, the Peking Municipal People’s Government 
closed all the brothels and sent the prostitutes to the Women’s 
Production and Education Institute. 

“The government employes treated us wit tne greatest pati- 
ence. They talked with us as if we were their sisters and convinced 
us by their sound reasoning. They made us realize the real cause of 
the terrible life we led was the old society, under the Kuomintang 
misrule,” she said. : 

“Over 90 percent of us had venereal diseases. The People’s 
Government spent a huge sum of money in order to give us treat- 
ments. Besides, we were taught to read and write, sing and dance. 

~ “Women workers came to comfort us. Letters from government 
employes, professors, college students and people of all walks of . 
life showered upon us. Never before did I feel so kindly regarded 
as a human being and so carefully looked after. I began to think 
that I should work hard to master a trade so as to earn my living. 
honestly. fs 

“We were given many chances. We could learn yi 
weaving, handicrafts, embroidery, knitting and other trades accord- 
ing to our own choice. I was especially inspired by the selfless 
spirit of the medical workers who made me weil. When the Anti- 
mC i Corps of the Ministry of Health needed hands, I quickly 
oined. | : 
“My educational foundation was poor and I knew little about 
modern science. You can — how difficult it was for me to 
catch up with my fellow students. Teachers gave me special at- 
tention, classmates si, arte me whenever I needed assistance. On 
top of that I did my best. Finally I got through and became an 
analyst in this clinic on the Huai River. 

“Here I see the Chinese people in their true colot. They are a 
mighty force. This was an. out-of-the-v ay and deserted place when 
I first came here. It is now swarming with people and huge dams 
are being built. I want to help prevent any outbreak of diseases sO 

best ir. carrying out the projects. 

She rubbed her hands and gazed: at me as if to ask me what 
else I wanted to know. “Are you happy here?” I asked. 

“Extremely. I have a good job “sd am studying physiology 
and chemistry. I am looking forward to the chance of entering a 
medical school as I want to become a doctor. oe 
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GRAND OLD LADY 
IF I MAY play a different role for the moment, I 
would like to write a few words about Mother Bloor. 
To younger people she has been a legend and nothing 
more, but I have met and. talked to her many times 
during the last 17 years. Yet during these 17 years 
she was always a little old woman of tremendous 
vitality and spirit. To me, too, her youth and her 
active years of middle life are a legend. 


I last saw her in November, 1950, at a meeting. I 
had helped her from a cab into the meeting hall. Her 
eyes had all but failed her, and she had to be guided 
up and down steps. Everything about her was old 
except her head and her heart. When she arose to 
speak at this meeting, many there thought she was 
given the floor merely as a gesture of respect to her 
splendid life and past. They were quite mistaken. 
Mother Bloor took the floor because she had something 
a‘O say, something important. She said it in a firm, 
confident and clear voice, speaking unhesitantly and 
without notes for about 20 minutes. 


After the meeting the hall emptied. I looked back. 
_ There was Mother Bloor in her chair next to a table. 
She was leaning over and obviously looking for some- 
thing in the litter of paper and cigarette butts that 
accumulate in any large meeting. I went over to her 
and asked what she had lost. ; 

“My wedding ring,” she answered. 


It struck me immediately that this woman of 88, 
who could at best see shadows rather than objects, had 


stayed behind by herself before asking anyone for help. 


_ The ring, which she had slipped from her finger and 


for her. Had she been flustered and upset it would 
have been perfectly normal. But she sat there, patient 
and unruffled, and thanked me when I called over a 


few friends to help look for the ring. 

We swept up some of the debris and went through 
it with our fingers. We were lucky. In a few minutes 
we found the tiny wedding band—it looked like a child's 
ring—among the cigarette butts and crumpled notes. 
She thanked us again with her usual smile, and we took 
her to her cab. | 

That was the last time I saw her alive. 

A few days after the news of her death,,I read of 
the death of William Randolph Hearst. Here were 
two people whose lives encompassed approximately the 
same period in American history, and two people both 


of whom have a deep influence on American life. But 


wee 


what a difference! 3 
Mother Bloor had enemies, those enemies that any 


fighter for the working class takes on as part of the . 


fight. But when she died you realized that thousands 
upon thousands of people loved her. Her life was in 
fact part of their own lives. 

Hearst certainly had his‘enemies. But when he died 
you realized something else. No one loved him. No 
one at all. Not even his “friends.” 

Capitalism can command obedience. It can use 
threats, violence, force or confusion to instill fear and 
brass-hat discipline into people. But it just can't get 
itself loved. Those great “leaders”’—Harriman, Rocke- 
feller, Hearst; Carnegie, Girdler—does anyone imagine 


for a moment that they were ever loved by the people? 


Those who criticize the open expressions of love 
which millions of people in the Socialist countries voice 
for their own chosen leaders do not understand it. The 
society in which these critics live, and the spokesmen 


MOTHER BLOOR 


and leaders of that society,. have long since lost their 


capacity to be loved. You can’t understand socialist 
feelings from the viewpoint of a capitalist world. 

As Hearst proved, no one loves those who organize 
hatred against the working class. As Mother Bloor 
proved, millions will love’ those who organize the 
hatred of capital. a : 


' put on the table, must have had great personal value 


‘Never Less than 40° [nternational 
Soccer Game 


a 


bringing the paper to the people for twenty 
years. He started in the 1930s and most weeks 


handles up to 350 papers. 


CHICAGO 


e | ese over 20 years, Eugene Hes- 


lup has sold over 50 copies of 
The Worker, and later the Illinois- 
DuSable Edition, each week to 
-his neighbors and friends on Chi- 
cagos South Side. | 

A reporter sought out Heslup, white- 
haired now, in his windowless basement 
room the other day, to learn the story 
behind his unique achievement. 

“The first time I read the paper was 
in 1930,” Mr. Heslup said, “and I knew 
that if I could get others to read and 
understand: what was written there we 
wouldn't haye such a hard way to go. I 
asked for five extra ones to sell. Inside 
thirty days I had 50 regular customers 
every week.” 3 

Since that day many of the paper's 
original readers have become regular 
subscribers, he stated. “But I kept get- 
ting new readers, so that they. hardly 


7? 


ever numbered less than 40 a week 


While participating in nearly everv - 


battle of Chicago’s workers in the past 


two decades including the unemploy- 


ment campaigns of the 30's, the Scotts- 
boro ease, aid to Spain’s anti-fascists, he 
concentrated on bringing the paper to 
everyone he met. 

“Most weeks I’ve handled up to 350 
papers, and I haven't had one left over 
./ yet,” he said with pride. 


Often the victim of police attacks and 
persecution, he described with a chuckle 
the time he was taken before a judge 
in the 48 St. police station charged with 
the “crime” of selling the Daily Worker. 


“The judge asked me didn’t I know 
I was violating the Constitution, I asked 
him, didn’t he know what the Consti- 
tution said about guaranteeing freedom 


of thought, and went ahead to recite it 


for him. I threw in the Gettysburg ad- 
dress for good. measure.” 

The judge was taken aback, and let 
Heslup go. 

“I can remember harder times than 
these,’ the elderly Worker salesman re- 
marked, “The paper has helped thou- 
sands understand what's going qn. in 
the world.” 

The sounds of children at play reach- 
ed in as he talked. 

“When I look at those little children,” 
remarked Heslup, “I think even if I just 
put one stone down for them to walk 
on. to a better life, I’ve done something 
important. The way it looks now, I'm 
going to be around to see them enjoying 
those better days soon.” 

It was Sunday, and he was preparing 
to go out again on his “route.” 

“I put my whole heart and soul into 
this and I never regretted a minute of 
it, he declared, “but I never expected 
to be written about in this’ paper. It’s 


>> 
an honor. 


CHINA LICKS ITS FLOODS 


(Continued, from Magazine Page 1) 
will check a’ large part of the flow dur- 
ing the high water season. _ 

Lower down, in the middle reaches 
of the river, at -Junhochi, a gigantic 
‘flood-regulating system is being in- 
stalled. Here tens of thousands of peas- 
ants and skilled workers are erecting 
Jong movable dams across the Huai 
River itself to check most of the ex- 
cessive flow from the upper part and 
to contain 1,800 billion gallons of water 
in a series of hitherto disused lakes. 

This section of the Huai is the most 
vital part, through which most of the 
rivers main tributaries from the upper 
_bagin- force their way. But the river 
beds below can hold only a small part of 
the flow from the mountains. in the 
summer; the water then overruns the 
dykes, flooding the plains. Work at 
Junhochi and the complicated dyke sys- 
tems .above and below this place are 
designed to deal with this problem. To- 
gether with the reservoirs and water 
basins in the upper reaches, this will 
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mean that a big part of the river's ex- 
cessive flow in the flood season will be 
under control. 

In the river’s lower reaches, from the 
Hungtse Lake south to the sea (via the 
Grand Canal and the Yangtse), mil- 
lions of cubic meters of earth have been 
thrown up to fortify the Grand Canal 
dykes. The work on this section aims 
at safeguarding the 2,500,000 acres 
of the best land east of the dykes in 
Kiangsu Province. 

The. 1951 construction is only a start 
of the entire Huai River project. Work 
is being planned for next year when 


more reservoirs will be constructed and 


thorough dredging of the Huai River 


itself begun. The day is not far when 


the 60 million people in the Huai River 
region—equal to the combined popula- 
tions of Canada, Australia and Britain— 
will be completely freed from flood 
menace and the Huai River will become 
an inexhaustible source of irrigation, 
power supply and water communication. 


The German All-Stars meet Moscow’s Dynamo 
team at the World Festival of Youth in Berlin, 
80,000 crowd the Walter Ulbricht Stadium to 


See a great game, « « » 


By JOSEPH STAROBIN 
. 


[The Worker’s European correspond- 
ent, Joseph Starobin, is by his own ad- 
mission hardly a sports expert. But the 


following letter from the recent Berlin. 


World Youth Festival describing a 
soccer game between Soviet and Ger- 
man teams is of interest to us here after 
all the press attempts to hide the thrill- 
ing truth behind the Berlin meeting— 
thetruth of a new German youth ded- 
icated to peace and friendship with all 


other peoples.] 


BERLIN. 

HE biggest treat of the open- 
ing day at the World Youth 
Festival was the soccer - game, 
played by those masters of foot- 
work and headwork, the Dynamo 
team of Moscow. Their opponents were 
a German All-Star team, which, as the 
lad next to me said proudly, had been 
coached in recent months by “Dynamo” 
experts. The enormous crowd of 80,000 
at the Walter-Ulbricht Stadium was in- 
spired to great heights during the long, 
sunny afternoon as: the youth of all 
nations marched in for the opening. 
Now, it was looking forward to relaxa- 
tion. Soda pop, dispensed by handsome 
girls in HO dresses (the ration-free retail 
organization) was going fast. So were 


bags of crackers, but I saw no hot-dogs. 


By six twenty, the field had been 
cleaned up and the lines marked. The 
presentation of flowers to the players 


(by little German pioneer-girls) was over, 


and a mob of photographers had: been 
shouldered off the grass. In the first 


half, the German team played against — 


the sun; I could see the Soviet players 
better, and it was a goodifortune to be 
sitting in a mixed group made up of 
Berliners as well. as Soviet officers, and 
their wives. Quite a vantage-point to 
watch the sportsmanship of these two 
peoples only recently at war with each 
other, now allied by great plans for 
peace, 


I’m not exactly an aficionado of soccer; 
and in fact | haven't watched the game 
since years ago in Crotona Park. But 


_this was something.. The German play- 


ers were flashier and more aggressive 
at the opening. They zoomed the ball 
down against the west end of the field, 
and in the first fifteen minutes seemed 
to threaten the “Tiger’—the name which 
the British gave to the Soviet goal- 
keeper, Chomitsch, when Dynamo tour- 
ed the Isles a couple of years ago. 

Sure enough, ,the first goal went to 
the German All-Stars, and the vast 
crowd rose and roared, and you could 
feel national pride swelling up tangibly. 

But the Dynamo team (its players 
are mostly short men, wiry and tough) | 
began to feel its way around the geld. 
They are great tacticians. They have 
a way of taking the ball down the 
sidelines, using head and shins and 
ankles deftly and then maneuvering in 
the center for position. The Germans 
tried to block this somewhat recklessly, 
though using théir heads with~-great 
skill. After a few tries which went foo 
high or too wide, the Dynamo team scor- 
ed its first goal. Within the first half they 
had two more goals. And after that, 
there wasn't any’ doubt about which 
team had the class. 

I was struck by the sportsmanship 
of one team to the other. When a player 
hit the dirt, another would help to get . 
him up quickly. | 

It was a deep symbolism which had 
these two teams on the same field to- 
gether, and that’s what went through 


my head when the first half-was over — 


and I decided to call it quits. At the 
hotel, the radio announcer was_ stifi 
going, and from the roar of the crowd, 
they were getting their money's worth. 


-. Someday,.well have. to get all this— 


plus the Dynamo team—over to our side 


of the ocean. How about Soldier Field, 


for example—when we have learned to 
“study war no more?... 


THE Work 


Protests Remove Amos ’n Andy 
From Milwaukee Airways 


By DAVID PLATT 


Some Opinions on Dickens’ Oliver Twist— 


THE NOVEL 
“It is Shakespeare’s Shylock and Scott’s Isaac of York both 
_wrechedly imitated: by Dickens’ Fagin, that feed fat the old un- 
. founded prejudice against the Jews in the English and American 
mind.°—Editorial in Los Angeles Daily News, January, 22, 1869. 


“It is more than probable that Oliver Twist intensified the 
struggle and delayed the victory | 

of Jewish emancipation for at 

-_Jeast a decade.”—Rabbi Edward 

N. Calisch in his book “The Jew 

in English Literature’ published 

in 1909. 


c c oo 


“Strange it is, at best, that 


. Charles Dickens who, of all fic- 


tionists, contributed the most 
toward reforming social abuses, 
should, in this one _ instance 
(Oliver Twist) have joined the 
vulgar cry, and marked his worst 
character as a Jew. Knowing 
what we do of his works, we 
should rather have looked for 
the opposite. Here was an excel- 
lent opportunity for a lashing of 
false opinions and abuses of so- 
ciety. Here were people who, 
through no fault of their own, 
were abused and pressed down, 
were denied political rights, and 
could not sit in either house. A call upon the English nation to 
amend these wrongs would have sounded more. consistent with 
the whole course of this novelist, than this evidence of participation 
in the popular sentiment. His other criminals are called by names, 
not by religion nor by sect.”—David Philipson in his book ‘The Jew 
In English Fiction’ published in 1889. 


2) 


“Charles Dickens, the large-hearted, whose works, plead so 
eloquently and nobly for the oppressed of his country, and who 
may justifiably claim credit as the fruits of his labor, the many 
changes for the amelioration of the condition of the poor... has 
encouraged a vile prejudice against the despised Hebrew . . . has 
done (in Oliver Twist) a great wrong on a whole though scattered 
nation. . . . "—Eliza Davis in a letter to Dickens written in 1860. 
| THE MOVIE 

“The portrayal of Fagin in the movie Oliver Twist looks and 
sounds like a product of Nazi Germany with the Streicher trade- 
mark.” (Rabbi Abraham L. F einberg, Jewish Community Council, 
Toronto, Ontario.) * 

“We urge you to use your executive power to prohibit the 
movie Oliver Twist from casting its terrible anti-Semitic shadows 
in American movie-houses.” (N. Y. Board of Rabbis, in a letter to 
Eric Johnston, president, Motion Picture Producers Association.) 

G 
“It caricatures the Jew as a bawdv, underworld character. 
It ah) harm the Jewish people.” (Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Bri ai 

“Oliver Twist has been able to achieve what Hitler and Strei- 
cher had failed to do. By the most imaginative use of cinematic 
technique and a literate script, David Lean has made a slander- 
ous. anti-Semitic stereotvne seem convincing. 
and the various Jew-baiting bunds can now put away their riot- 
inciting leaflets and other literature. They have Alec Guinness’ 
Fagin now. Anti-Semitism has become artistic. But lovers of dem- 
ocracy and enemies of bigotry will protest this offensive film 
wherever it is sprung on unsuspecting people.” (Film Sense, August- 
September issue.) : : 

“The character of Fagin as depicted in Oliver Twist is an 
offensive stereotype of an unscrupulous, grasping, avaricious Jew, 
with the repulsive physical characteristic of the caricature ren- 
dered infamous in Nazi Germany. In a world not yet recovered 
from a war initiated by the Nazis whose program began with anti- 
Semitism and ended with the destrutcion of the lives of not only 
six million Jews but many millions of others, it is no longer pos- 
sible to judge any film on the basis of its cinematic merits alone. 
On the contrary, eternal vigilance is demanded against the propaga- 
tion of such socially poisonous ideas. . . .” (N.Y. Council, Arts, 
Sciences and Professions). 

: c * c 
“The portrayal of Fagin is a vile caricature of the Jewish 
people such as anti-Semites frequently use in their publications.” 
Anti-Defamation League—Chicago. we 

“After two years Oliver Twist is now being revived in four 
cities in the United States as a trial run to see if it will be accepted 
without hostility. Our revulsion at the crass portrayal of the Jewish 
people will unquestionably go far to force withdrawal of this 
picture.” —Mrs. Bernard Druckman, president, _Jewish People's Fra- 
ternal Order, San F rancisco, Cal. ° : 

“Even the supercautious fa Vania & We League regards 
Fagin, despite the cutting of 859 feet of the original film, as ‘still 
a harmful caricature’ in the form in which it is now to be shown. 
That word ‘harmful’ means more to me now than it did to the 
California editor of 1869. (See first paragraph of this column). The 
slaughter of sit million Jews by Nazis reared by the Streichers and 
Hitlers on image such as Fagin has added new fathoms to that word. 


I understand why the Johnston Office finally approved the showing | 


of the anti-Semitic Oliver Twist. The American ruling class needs 
and is extending the use of anti-Semitism. I regret that enough 
pressure was not mobilized in time to compel the Johnston Office 
to refuse to permit the film to be shown."—Morris Schappes, editor 
of ‘A Documentary History of the Jews i in the United States, writing 
in Film Sense, August-September issue. © 
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Residents of Milwaukee, the 
home city of Blatz Beer, will be 
spared the spectacle’ of the 
“Amos ‘n Andy’ television show 


at the conclusion of the current 


13-week contract period, the Na- 

tional Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People 
has been informed by its Mil- 
waukee branch. 

Following protest by the 
branch, Russell Winnie, man- 
ager of Station WIM]-TV, told 
Mrs. Ardie A. Halyard, president 
of the Milwaukee Brewing Co., 
sponsors of the “Amos ‘n Andy” 
show, of the station’s decision to 
discontinue the program. 

After writing a letter of pro- 
test to the station, explaining the 


NAACP’s objection to the show 


“inferior, 
"Mrs. 


depicting Negroes as 
lazy, dumb and dishonest, ” 


Halyard called a conference of 
sympathetic and cooperating or- 
ganizations to ‘consider a plan 
of action on a _ communitywiae 
basis. 

Among the organizations par- 
ticipating-in the conference were 
the local units of the Urban 
League, YMCA, Jewish Council, 
American F ederation of Labor, 
League of Women Voters, 
NAACP branch and youth coun- 
cil, and the Mayor's Commission 
on Human Rights. 

In a letter of congratulations 
to Mrs. Halyard, Walter White, 
NAACP executive secretary, 
lauded the “effective job you 
did in Blatz’s own backyard” 
and said it “should be an inspira- 
tion to all our branches to move 
ahead in the fight against mis- 
ee of the N egro in 


this “Amos ‘n Andy’ television 
show.” 
: bad ° Ad ay 

ENDORSc&:‘,ENT OF the. 
NAACP campaign has come also 
from the Laymen’s Council of 
Mt. Olivet Baptist Church, one 
of Harlem's: largest congrega- 
tions. S. H. Fowler, Sr., chair- 


man of the council, wrote . Mr. 
White giving assurance of “un- 
stinted support and ardent de- 
termination to cooperate with 
you in this undertaking in every — 
way. 

The “Amos ‘n Andy’ program, 
Mr. Fowler said, “is detrimental 
to good will among men and to 
the proper respect that should 
be given to the members of any 
rate or racia! group. — 


By HERBERT APTHEKER 

IN THE SUMMER, 195], is- 
sue of The Anjieérican Scholar, is 
a feature entitled, “Changing 
Values in the Western World.” 
This consists of the stenographic 
record of a discussion held in the 
office of the editor of the Herald 
Tribune book section. Participat- 
ing were such savants as the 
Harvard history professor, Ar- 
thur Schlesinger the~Little; ‘Dr. 
Alan Gregg, a physician and. 
vice-president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation; Simon M. Bessie, a 
former State Department official 
and now editor for Harper &. 
Bros. and Walter Mehring, poet 
and author of the just published 
Lost Library. 


These gentlemen spent the 


Gerald L. K. Smith 


requisite time in condemning 
Communism, expatiating on 
man's “original sin,” agreeing as 
to the insoluble nature of all im- 
portant human problems and, in 
general, discussing other for- 
ward-looking “Values in the 
Western World.” 


Quite in sequence with the 
rest of the discussion was the 
following exchange, quoted word 
for word: 

Dr. Gregg (the Physician): My 
idea would be that if the atom- 


bomb wiped out human life, 


what 1 beautiful landscape it 
would be. 
Mr., Bessie (the Editor): Then 


Genocidal Chat in Herald-Trib Office 


you raise an interesting question: 
whether or not there would be 
a landscape if the human eyes 
could not see it. 


Dr. Gregg: Well, I do not 
believe that animals are blind. 

Mr. — (the Poet): Are 
we not to believe in the per- 
fectibility of animals? Why are 
we all thinking of the perfect- 
ibility of human beings? 


Dr. Gregg: I am really ap- 
palled uy the human assumption 
that the world is made for him 
and ‘that is all. 

How: easiiy the physician is 
“appalled”! A consequence, no 
douht, of the “Changing Values 
in the Westesn World.” 


—, 


—— 


M&M Publishes 
Alan Max Piay 


Mission to Athens, a new. one- 


act play by Alan Max, appears . 


in the August issue of Masses 


_& Mainstream, now appearing 


on newsstands and in book- 
stores. The play takes place in 
present-day Greece and _ con- 
cerns a_ reactionary American 
playwright in Athens on a State 
Department mission who dis- 
covers to his horror that a Greek 
theatre group is planning to pro- 
duce his best play written years 
ago when he was a progressive. 

An article of wide interest is 
a roundup of U. S. editorial and 
individual opinion on the Su- 
preme Court decisions in the 
case of the 11+ Communist 
leaders and the further Gestapo 
arrests of working-cl ‘ss leaders. 

Other articles include one on 
the tradition of The Masses, by 
Michael Gold; on the persecu- 
tion of lawyers defending vic- 
tims of frame-up “conspiracy” 
charges, by Aubrey Grossman; 
on the position of the novelist in 
contemporary life, by Ilya 
Ehrenburg. 

Masses & Mainstream is avail- 


able in bookstores and on news- 


stands or by mail from New 


Century Publishers, 832 Broad-: 


way, New York City. 


~~ Why Tyrone Power 
~~ Ducked ‘Lydia Bailey’ 


Tyrone Power tumed down the 
lead role in the 20th Century 
Fox moyie “Lydia Bailey.” 

Power said he didn’t want any 
more “costume: picture” roles— 
people were tired of them, he 
said. | 

Here's what 
think, however: 

Lydia Bailey is based on an 
historical novel-dealing with the 
revolutionary overthrow of 18th 
Century British and French im- 
perialism by ative Haitians, 
whose heroic leaders were 
Negroes. In the book, although 
done by an apologist for early ex- 
ploitation in America, three 
Negro leaders, King Dick, Tous- 
saint L Ouverture and Mirabeau, 
are compelling figures. 

The film story has restricted 
the role of the leaders of the his- 
toric Negro kingdom in Haiti, 
providing only eight speaking 
parts for Negro actors. Never- 
theless, the film story gives King 
Dick a sufficiently powerful role 
in the screen version to over- 
shadow the artificial white “lead” 
in some parts of the picture. 

With a talented and widely ex- 
perienced Negro actor rumored 
to be scheduled for this part, old 
timers believe, actor Power let 
his artistic chauvinism show, 
shrinking from the risk of play- 


many others 


ing in a picture where a’ lead- 
ing Negro actor might run off 


| with the honors. 


TYRONE POWER 


Furthermore, with call c< its 
shortcomings, here was a film 


story in which Negro actors, cast 


in prominent roles, might get a 
crack at denting Hollywood's 
tradition against Negroes being 
portrayed with dignity and 
honor. 

What 20th Century Fox brass 
will do with the seript, now that © 
Power has balked at a “danger- 
ous” role for a white film hero, 
wasnt clear at- the moment. 


The Coward 


The coward is but a ratting clown 
Upon his brow—a sweatful crown 

A loathsome thing; a thing to scorn 
To those who were of freedom’ born, 


For he who would take calmed sleep 


Himself and others respect would 


keep 


No price could tempt, no dangling jewel 
Can. urge man of honest worth to “stool.” 


What though the truth maligned be | 
And confusion branched from everv dis 
The right to think interred so deep . 
Cannot be bought away so cheap. 


The valiant ones—who hold truth above 
All else—these men and women we do love; 


In the gloried pa 


ges of our. aistory 
Theirs will be the e rightful victory. 


—S. N. 
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 *The advantages 
our children have’ 


A group of Boston mothers write on the 
- problems progressive-minded parents have 


in raising their children. . . 


| BOSTON, Mass. 
Dead Editor: 


Since several of us who are 
parents have for some time been 
discussing similar problems to- 
gether we were interested to 
read the letter from a Group 
of Mothers in The Worker. We 
feel chat such discussions can be 
of great value to progressive 

arents and. only regret that we 
fad not joined in more promptly. 

With the increasing drivr ta- 
wards war, more and more chil- 
dren are becoming the -victims 
of racist attacks, redbaiting, so- 
zial, economic and religious dis- 
crimination,-and victims of the 
war itself, with fathers killed or 
wounded. We find it impos- 
sible .to “protect” our children 
against the tensions of the pres- 
ent period in the United. States. 
We must prepare them to with- 
stand hostility, not to escape it. 
Most important of all, we have 
to give our children the confi- 
dence that we are working for 
a better world for them and for 
all the children of. America. 


We felt that although these 
mothers were trying conscien- 
tiously to overcome their diff- 
culties, that they lacked confi- 
dence. These mothers ‘also 
seemed to reflect the pessimism 
which comes from trying to cope 
with all these problems without 
the working partnership of the 
fathers. We cer'’ainly do not 
have all the answers, but we 
would like to draw on some of 
our ‘experiences, hoping that 
this may stimulate further dis- 
cussion. 


' While our Children do face 
certain conflicts, as when a be- 
loved teacher redbaits, uses 
chauvinistic material, etc., they 
do have many advantages of 
which other children are de- 


prived. The knowledge | that 
their parents and they, too, are 
working for peace makes them 
less subject to the Atom-bomb 
and war hysteria which is send- 
ing so many middle-class chil- 
dren to psychiatrists. They have 
the very positive advantages of 
friendship with people o. dif- 
ferent. national and_ cultural 
backgrounds. 

We fin dthat our older chil- 
dren gained -valuabie _ experi- 
ences when they accomnanied 
us in our  work—distributing 
leaflets, picketing, etc., but only 
when they are able to under- 
stand what we are doing, and 
why, and have expressed their 


willingness to participate. After 


these vhildren had participated, 


at their own. level, not one, but. 


several parents related how 
their children had changed their 
attitudes towards Daddy and 
Mummy going to evening meet- 
ings. Obviously, we do not de- 
_liberately expose our youngsters 


to situations where they will be 
harmed physically. 

We feel particularly the im- 
portance of our children sharing 
experiences with their friends 
and schoolmates. It would 


seem to us that there are many 


cases where children of non- 
religious parents should defi- 


nitely be allowed to accompany 


their friends to church, syna- 
gogue or Sunday school, and 
that certainly Jewish children 
should be allowed to stay at 
home on Jewish holidays and 
learn something of the Jewish 
people’s heritage in family and 
neighborhood celebrations. 
During the past two years our 
children, ranging in age from 5 
to 13, planned and took part 
in many activities which were 
especially their own contribu- 
tion. Among these were a 


peace party, where a delegate 


to Warsaw spoke to the chil- 
dren and showed them not only 
colored slides, but dolls and 
posters and letters from _ chil- 
dren in Europe. The children 


immediately organized them- 
selves to write a round-robin to 
the Warsaw school children and 
later made and sent Valentines, 
many with a peace message. 
Another activity was a gathering 
where each child brought an 
article of clothing or a tov or 
book for the Grayson children 
during the great struggle to free 
the Martinsville Seven. When 
the miners were out on strike, 
the children had a party where 
each child brought clothing or 
toys for the children of the 
miners. The letter which these 
kids wrote collectively made us 
all feel proud. While their 
elders were raising funds to 
send delegates to the World 
Peace Congress and the more 
recent peace crusades, some ot 
these children made _ pictures 
and other decorative things 
which they sold “for peace,” 
earning several dollars as their 
ow contribution. 


These concrete experiences, 
geared to a child’s understand- 
ing, have helped our children 
tremendously. They have helped 
to give them a sense of solidar- 
ity and “belonging” and have 
brought children and parents 
closer together. These experi- 
ences are helping the children 
to understand what their parents 
are doing and are giving them 
the fortitude-to stand up for 
themselves and their parents 
when challenged. 


“We question whether neces- 
sarily a nine-year-old child 
should be in a position to chal- 
lenge her teachers alone. To 
be sure there aré some _ nine- 
year-olds who can handle such 
a situation, but there are the 
majority of others who should 
not be encouraged to attempt 
it, 


The all-women picket line which has been on duty since June 13 in the Empire Zinc strike 
which began in October, 1950. The women have been assaulted by company gunmen, state police, 
and in one instance, when thugs ran down a striker’s child, the mother was arrested for “contribut- 
ing to the delinquency of a minor” btcause she brought her child to the picket line. 


By CLINTON E. JENCKS 
Mine-Mill International Repre- 
sentative in New Mexico 


BAYARD, N. M. 


The jailing of over 100 women 
and children in Grant County, 
New Mexico, which climaxed. a 
full-scale strikebreaking move by 
the New Jersey (Empire) Zinc 
Co., failed in the face of the 
courage and spirit shown by the 
women. | 


The Hanover properties of. 


Empire Zinc have been closed 
down tight by Local 890, In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, for nine 
months. Until recently, the com- 
pany concentrated on full-page 
newspaper advertisements, send- 
ing letters to the strikers and at- 
tacking local union leaders. But 
the 100 strikers and their fami- 
lies, most of them Mexican- 
Americans, held solid and noth- 
ing went in or out “except the 
birds and the breeze,” as one 
striker put it. 
OPEN STRIKEBREAKING 

By June 11 the multi-million 
dollar corporation evidently de- 


‘cided it could not starve out the 


900 individuals involved. Strik- 
ers were receiving support from 
workers in New Mexico proper- 
ties of Kennecott Copper Corp., 


American Smelting and Refining 


Co. and Illinois Zinc Co., all 
members of Local 890. 


Donations have been coming 


in regularly from dozens of Mine- 
Mill locals throughout the Ui S. 
and Canada. 


The company then turned to 
open strikebreaking. District ‘At- 
torney Tom _ Foy _ persuaded 
Grant county sheriff L. K. Go- 
forth to deputize 24 company- 
paid strikebreakers. Scabs were 
hard to find. Only four fortifer 
employes showed up, each of 
them leaving other jobs. In ad- 
dition, the company was able to 
recruit some high school boys 
seeking summer work. 

Foy ordered the sheriff to 
make arrests if necessary to clear 
the road leading to the strike- 
bound property. Goforth pulled 
me out of the picketline and de- 
manded that the line be halted. 
When I refused, I was placed 
under arrest. 

“Shall we pick the rest of 


them up? a deputy asked eager-. 


ly. The sheriff nodded, and the 
deputies began filling up the po- 
lice cars. Replacements filled 
the lmes as quickly as arrests 


N othing Went In 


were made. All in all, 11 men, 
a 30-year-old woman and a 5- 
vear old girl were taken to the 
county jail. The 12-adults were 
to go on trial June 22. The 
charge: obstructing a _ public 
road, | 
Empire Zinc immediately re- 
quested and got a temporary in- 
junction from Judge A. W. Mar- 


shall, in violation of a New Mex- 


ico law which requires a hear- 
ing before an injunction can be 


issued. 


Determined to win, the min- 
ers joined in a meeting from 9 
p.m. to 2:30 a.m. While the 
men were talking, the wives, sis- 
ters, mothers and daughters 
acted. _The minute they saw 
that the injunction ban applied 
to “members of the union” only, 
they knew what to do. 

Ordering the men off the line, 
the women sent them out to re- 
cruit more women and elected 
their own picket captains. They 


set up four-hour shifts around. 


the clock and took over the 
strike. : 

Mass arrests began early June 
17. The sheriff started by ar- 
resting Mrs. Virginia Jencks. As 
fast as the company-paid depu- 
ties loaded the pickets into cars, 
replacements poured down from 
the hills above the pickctlines. 
The * sheriff finally R isc a 
bus to haul the women pickets 
to jail in Silver City. 

But the picketlines held. Dep- 
uties discharged two: -tear-gas 
bombs in the ‘center of the pick- 
etline. The women moved up 
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the hill long enough for the gas 


to blow away, over the canyon, 


then reformed their lines and re- 
fused to let the scabs through. 
“No los dejan!” (Don't let them!) 
was the cry. 

Many children were taken to 
jail with their mothers. Ages 
of the prisoners ranged from 29 
days to 79 years. Goforth crowd- 
ed 50 women into cells designed 
for a maximum of 24, and when 
he ran out of space, ordered 
the remaining prisoners taken to 
the Murray and Monterey hotels. 
The district attorney then offered 
union attorney David Serna a 
deal. 

“WE WILL GO BACK” 

The DA agreed to turn every- 
one free if they would stay away’ 
from the picketlines. Serna con- 
sulted with the women, but the 
unanimous answer was: “We 
will make no promises ... We 
will go back.” The DA then 
offered freedom to_ individual 
women whose families posted 
bond. Again the women’s unani- 
mous reply: “None-of us will 
leave until all of us are free.” 

Husbands who visited their 
wives in jail were told, “Go out 
and organize replacements for 
that picketline. This strike has 
got to be won.” 

By late afternoon the district 
attorney did the only thing left 
to do. _ He released all the wo- 
men and children. The big bus 
rolled back to the picketlines. 
The women went right back to 
picketing. -And no scabs went 
through. 
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Ridgway Stalls Reply 
To Kaesong Protest 


The fate. of the Korean 


danger. Late Friday, the Koreans and Chinese were still 


awaiting a “satisfactory reply 


truce talks remains in grave 


from Gen. Matthew Ridgway 


on their protest against the bomb- 
ing and strafing of neutral Kae- 
song on Wednesday. 


Press dispatches from Tokyo 
quoted one of Ridgway’s officers 
as saying, “He’s taking his time” 
about replying. Korean Premier 
Kim Il Sung and Chinese Gen. 
Peng Gen-Muai had indicated in 
their protest message their readi- 


mess to resume the Kaesong talks, 


which were recessed Thursday. 
Ridgway, whg rejected the pro- 


led by a Tokyo press dispatch to 


test and announced that the bomb- 
ing was “faked,” was later report- 


be studying the self-same protest. 

It -.was indicated that, before 
the weekend was over, Ridgway 
would send the Korean and Chinese 
a message offering to resume talks 
but again refusing to accept re- 
sponsibility for the attack which, 


Kim and Gen. Peng had charged, | 


was an attempt to “murder our 
delegations.” 


BOMBING OF KAESONG AREA 


DESCRIBED BY 


By United Presa - 

LONDON, Friday, Aug. 24.—A 
correspondent for the London 
Daily Worker said today in a dis- 
patch from Kaesong that the Com- 
munists will take “further meas- 


ures” unless the Allies give “a more 
satisfactory reply” to charges of 
neutrality violation. 

Alan Winnington, who accom- 
panied the Red armies through 
battle to the Kaesong talks, re- 
ported in the Communist Party 
newspaper today: : 

“Unless the American delegate, 


Admiral (C. Turner) Joy, gives a| 


more satisfactory reply regarding 
the shooting by (Gen. Matthew 
B.) Ridgway’s troops Sunday, fur- 
ther measures will certainly be 
taken by the Koreans and Chi- 
nese to guarantee the neutrality 
of -this zone. . 

“It becomes increasingly clear,” 


EYEWITNESS 


trying to maintain tension, pres- 
surize the Japan peace signatories 
and push through their arms pro- 
gram.” , 

Referring to Wednesday's al- 
leged bombing incident, Winning- 
ton said; “The American liaison 


| publicans are also playing politics 


Var Profi 
Truman Policies Hike © 


Prices to New 


By Rob Hall 
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WASHINGTON,—The cost of living was pushed to an all-time record high on July 
Wall Street war profiteers and Truman administration policies, a government re- 
|port revealed Friday. Food prices were reported 12 percent above pre-Korean war levels, 


Representatives of labor, con- 
sumer and people's organizations 
indicated mobilization for a na- 
tionwide struggle to force the Sen- 
ate Banking Committe to provide 
real relief through rollbacks, when 
the group begins its hearing on 
amendments to the present “con- 
trols’* law. The public is ex- 
pected to get its first chance to 
persuade the senators on Sept. 10. 

What this country vitally needs 
in the way of price controls is an 
amendment to the Defense Pro- 
duction Act authorizing the Office 
of Price Stabilization to roll back 
prices, to the pre-Korea level. And 
even then it will take lots of pres- 
sure from the people to persuade 
President Truman to take that 
step. 

The charges of the Republican 
Party that President Truman is 
playing politics with the price con- 
trol issue is accurate. (The Re- 


with it.) In his message to Con- 


gress Thursday Truman asked for 
only three changes in the act— 
changes which would aid the OPS 
in putting a brake on future price 
increases. But it is_ significant 
that Truman did not ask Congress 
to restore to him the power to 
roll back prices to the June 1950 
level which is the real key to the 
cost of living problem. 


This recalls that this power was 


in the old Defense Production 


Act and that Truman did not use 
that power when -he had it. 

It is clear that the Administra- 
tion is doing everything it can to 
boost prices. It is rushing to bol- 
ster declining cotton prices—for 
the benefit of the middlemen. OPS 
director Michael DiSalle is loudly 
seatsg | sympathy with the 
meat packers, declaring they must 
have their price ceilings raised 
from one-half to one cent per 
pound. All OPS actions these 
days designed to lift the ceilings 
higher. 


Simultaneously, the entire Ad- 
ministration propaganda machin- 
ery is predicting hgher prices. By 
this constant drumming on these 
forecasts, it is creating an atmos- 
phere which of itself tends to 
promote higher price levels. _ 


Truman and his-aides know the 
effect of this propaganda. They 
also know that the prospect of 
future higher prices as well as 
present high prices can be under- 
mined only by a rollback. Aside 
from the immediate effect on tne 
prices. rolled back, such an action 
would create the “psyche :y” 
among consumers and distributors 
which would - inevitably affect | 
other products. 

It is certainly not an accident 
that Truman did not ask Congress 
for rollback powers. 

As the Republicans revealed in 
the Senate Thursday, Truman 
wants prices to rise until election 


‘day. He hopes he can fix the blame 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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behaved with astounding arrogance] ©: 


when it came to the investigation 
of the air raid here. They re- 
fused to examine the evidence 


investigation on the grounds that 


no evidence of ythe bombing had : 


been shown them.” 


\closely, and- refused a complete}: 


The Reds’ favorite English len-| Bana 
guage correspondent at the truce | RRgear. 


talks added, “I personally heard 
the bombs fall and detonate, and 


later I heard strafing in the direc- Se 


tion of this delegation. Also, I 
have seen the bomb fins. 

“Bomb shrapnel fell in the car 
normall-- used by Gen. Nam Il, 


chief of the Korean truce delega- 


PEACE DOVES fill the sky at the big world youth festival in Berlin. Young peop 
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tke world were attracted to ‘the meetings in East Berlin. In the peace march which followed the re- 
lease of the doves of peace, more than a million and a half German youth marched. 


he said, “that the Americans are 


2,000 


FOr eee naam 
ee BRN 
. . 


PATTERSON. 


tion, Winnington said. 


= |sang. 


‘Congress. 


to. the platform, the’ audience burst 


ton, N. J. jail wrote him a poem. 
Two men that he helped snatch 
from the electric chair tame with 
2,000 others to greet him at the 
Riverside Plaza Hotel Thursday 
night. 
A Negro woman poet from Cali- 
fornia recited her newest work. 
Paul Robeson sang and spoke. 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn lauded 
his work. 
The inter-raical Unity Chorus: 


The occasion was the 60th birth- 
day of William L. Patterson, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Civil Rights 


When “Pat” and his wife, Mrs. 


:i5j |Louise Thompson: Patterson, came | 


|into singing, “Happy Birthday.” 
A Negro prisoner in the Tren-| Then the joyous, though sober tofte7 


\for William Patterson,” said Mrs. 


) 


of the occasion was set by the 
chairman, Mrs. Charlotta A. Bass, 
eminent peace fighter and formerly 
publisher of the California Eagle. 

“I am happy to speak a word 


Bass, “a man who has dedicated 
his life to fighting for freedom for 
all Americans.” | 
Robeson hailed Patterson’s fight 
“for the ideals of the working class” 
and “his fight for human beings.” 
And aided by his accompanist, 
Lawrence Brown, he sang Brown's 
special arrangement of 
Henry.” This legendary Negro hero 
Robeson said, was like Patterson, 
“nothing could stop him.” ia 
James Thorpe and: Horace Wil- 


“John 
tary of auto workers Local 600, 
lit by Mrs. Bessie Mitchell. sexs 


vo of the four freed men ot 


the Trenton Six, were introduced. 


Give Patterson a Rousing Birthday 


Se By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


Thorpe said simply. “Mister Pat- 
terson is a wonderful man. I thank 
you all for what you did for us. 
Keep up the good work and let's 
get the other fellows out.” 
Greetings to “Pat” from scores 


of organizations and _ individuals 
were read by Mrs. Alice Childress, 


actress and playwright. 

Mrs. Velma Washington, wite of 
Paul Washington, who was snache- 
ed from the electric chair by CRC 
intervention, wrote “I wouldn't be 
anything else but a fighter tor 
peace and freedom.” 

William Hood, recording secre- 


wired “live long, my friend. I am 


-. Most memorable was the recital 


by Miss Beulah Richardson of her 


frameup 


new poem, “A Progressive. Con- 
science.” Miss Richardson held the 
audience spellbound — with — her 
dramatic reading and received a 
thunderous ovation. 


Greetings from the Communist 
Party National Committee were 
brought by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
who hailed Patterson's battles 
against the Smith Act, which has 
jailed Communist’ and working- 
class leaders. 


BIRTHDAY CAKE 


Just before he spoke a few 
words, Patterson was _ presented 
with huge birthday cake on 
wheels with six candles that were 


@ 


poser .and_ fighter against 


(Continued on. Page 7) 
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CHARGING thax ‘1he  Wobet sjtary is Lloyd ies, Mstho! of 


right to publish is being threatened, 
a group of 22 prominent Ameri- 
cans yesterday ‘announced the for. 
mation of a Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press and the wide- 
spread organization of local groups 
dedicated to the working-class 
“papers continued existence. 

A statement released to the 
press by the group of writers, 
artists, labor leaders and scientists 
cited the imprisonment of The 
Worker Editor .John Gates and 
the Smith Act arrests of two edi- 
tors of the West Coast People’s 
World and asked for “the sanie 
wide indignation aroused Jast fall 
by the Argentme government's 
suppression of-La Prensa.” 

Chairman of the group is John 
Howard Lawson, former screen 
writer and author of; the recently 


published Hidden Heritage. Secre- 


the new novel Iron City and an 
editor of the magazine Masses & 
Mainstream. Members include 
Scott Nearing, prominent econom- 
ist; Dr. Gene Weltfish, anthropo- 
logist; Charlotta Bass, until re- 
cently Negro newspaper, the Cali- 
fornia Eagle; Ray Lev, famed con- 
cert pianist, and others. 

The statement made clear that 
while some members of the newly 
formed group may differ with op- 
inions expressed in The Worker, 
they are determined “to fight for 
the right of the paper to advocate 
its position, and for the right of 
all Americans to hear it and judge 
for themselves.” 

The committee noted that in 
some localities readers of the 
paper and friends of the traditions 
of the press freedom had already 


begun to take the initiative for the: 


HOWARD 
LAWSON 


right of the paper to publish, 
forming local groups to help pro 
mote, finance and defend the 
paper to guarantee its continued 
appearance. “We _ suggest,’ the 
statement said, “that all who. value 
free press and thought take similar 
action.” 
* | 
SIGNERS of the statement: 

(Organizations listed are for 
identification only) 

John Howard Lawson, ‘film 
writer and historian—Chairman 

Lloyd L. Brown, novelist and 
magazine editor—Secretary 

Charlotta Bass, former pub- 
lisher, California Eagle, leading 
Negro newspaer on the west coast 

Dr. Gene Weltfish, anthropo- 
logist and author _ 

Scott Nearing, ‘economist and 
author 


WELTFISH 


Painters Local 848 
Bertha C. Reynolds, 
social worker and author 
Fred Wright, labor press car- 
toonist 
Hugo Gellert, artist 
Adele White Vincent, 
Anton Refrieger (Ind.) 
Anton Refregier, artist 
Beatrice Kahn; District 65, 
Wholesale and Warehouse Work- 
ers (Ind.) ' 
Richard ©. Boyer, writer 
Ray Lev, concert pianist 
“David Alman, novelist 
Murray Heisler, Furriers Joint 
Board (Ind.) 
Ben Field, novelist 
Philip Evergood, artist | 
Theodore Ward, playwright 
Fanny Golos, International 
Ladies Garment Workers (AFL) 
Sidney Finkelstein, art critic 


leading 


Fur- 


— 


Frank Woll, president AFL 


and’ author 


Anthony. Teney, mural painter. 
* 


.THE TEXT of their statement: 

We, the undersigned, have con- 
stituted ourselves-a Committee for 
Freedom of the Press for the pur- 
pose of fighting against govern- 
ment efforts to hamper publica- 
tion of such workingclass newspa- 
jpers as the Daily Worker and its 
weekend edition, The Worker, and 
to assist in seeing to it that they ~ 
continue to publish. Bs 

For the first time in our nation’s 
history,-men and women have been 
thrown into jail simply for writing 
or causing to be written articles 
in newspapers. This is one of the 
charges against the 12 Californians 
arrested in July for violation of the 
Smith Act. 

They were accused of a “con- 
spiracy to “write or cause to be 

(Continued on Page 6) 


The Slave Market Is Still 


~ 


~ ‘ 
& 


Doing Business in the South 


“THEYRE STILL BUYING 
and selling Negroes in Dixie, 
says the CIO News reporting on 
the testimony of Thomas W. 
Fohnson of Macon, Ga., attorney 
before the Senate's Labor-Man- 
agement Relations sub-committee. 
Johnson related the case of a 
Negro, James Day, Jr., whom an 
_ employer atempted to hold in 
peonage. 

The CIO story on the testimony 
then continues: 

Day told him that the operator 
of the Naval Store at Mentor, in 
Laurens County, had his four 
children and refused to let him 
have them. The Negro was sent 
to Johnson by the U. S. District 
Attorneys office in Macon. 

- asked him what the trouble 
was,” Johnson related. “He told 


me he had gone to work for the! 


proprietor, William Balote, some 
time prior and that Balote had! 
worked him unmercifully, had paid. 
him only $2 or $3 a week, and acd 
refused him medical attention. 
“He said his children were with- 
out sufficient food, that they had 
no clothing, which fact 1 later 


confirmed, and that they did not! 


have enough to eat.” 
* 


29 | 


od 


“He said he didn’t give a damn 
what it was called; but that he 
intended to hold them until his_ 


money was paid,’ Johnson testi- 


fied. 
* 


AFTER a further series of 


events, which included the jailing 
of Day on an abandonment charge, | 


Johnson said he was able to get 


'the Negro out of jail and reunited | 
with his children after eight days. | 
Humphrey asked if this was an 


unusual case, Johnson replied that | 
“situations of this kind are en-| 
tirely too prevalent in the South.” 


get Negroes in debt to them pur- 
posely, he declared. “They ac- 


tually buy the debts from each. 


other. 


“Some -employers down there 


Framed in West Coast 


. | ali 


“If one Negro wants to go onl 
work for somebody else and it is | 


satisfactory with 
'whom he is working at the mo- 


ment, the man for whom he wants | 


to work buys the debt from the 
other man. 


“They hold it over this 
gro’s head. Great numbers of 
times, if the Negro doesn’t want 
to work for that particular person, 
he is prosecuted. All he has to do! 


THE ATTORNEY said the Ne-|i8 to go back to work and the 


gro put up with the situation as 


long as he could and finally ran) 


away. He went to a neighboring 
county where he got a job. 

A month later Balote and two 
other white men came to where 
he was staying and told him thev 
had a warrant for him and that if 
he did not come back and go to 
work for Balote, they were going 
to nut him in jail. 

“He went back with them to 
Mentor, Johnson stated. “After 
about a week or 10 days he again 

ran away. 


THE ATTORNEY told the com- 
miitee he went to Balote’s store to 
attempt to get the children. 

“Balote asked me where Day 
was and I told him he had not! 
come because I had not thought 
it necessary, Johnson related. 

- He said Balote then declared: 

“I want that blank Negro to 
come down here because I want 
to put him in jail.” 

Johnson then asked Balote it he}. 
intended to hold the children as. 
me aA fs a $200 debt he 8:14. 


fmt?" TT py Dee Th 


' 


of the Greater New York Negro 


[prosecution is dropped. 
“That definitely is a form of 
peonage.” 


Ne- 


the man for® 


NEW FRAMEUP VICTIM 


Murder Case 


: RE ae 


oe Bosses 
» Squabble: ‘Both 


| Right, Says ALP 


“The squabble between Charles 
P. Sullivan and Jim Roe over the 
‘Democratic nomination for county 
judge in Queens has given the 
voters of this borough a smel] of 
how boss politics works,” it was 
declared yesterday by Herbert A. 
aor ALP county chairman. 


“Joe Roe s Democtatic executive. 
said Shingler, “has 


B called Sullivan an ‘absentee dis- 
} trict attorney, an habitue of race 


ee tracks. 
me mittee has 


Sullivan's 
quoted 


campaign com- 
the -‘World- 


& Telegram’s expression “Bossism at ” 
its worst’ to describe the method 


| They .are both right. 


of ruling Sullivan off the ballot. 


“The Kefauver investigations 


MS revealed the tieup between big- 


business, gangsters and _ party 
bosses. We of the ALP feel that 
in offering opposition to the boss 
politics of Roe and Kenna (Repub- 
‘lican leader), and in offering the 


| candidacy of Frank Scheiner for 


| District Attorney, we are carry- 
iing on in the best interest of the 


H people of ueens. 


is Lawrence J. Walker, former 


Air Force sergeant, shown being taken from the Los Angeles court- 
house after being sentenced to life imprisonment. He was charged 
with the murder of a white couple, a charge he has stoutly denied. 
Defense was conducted by: the National Association for the <Ad- 


vancement of Colored People. 


Said Defense Attorney Crispus 


Wrigh: “Anyone who even infers that Walker had a fair trial is 


just going too far.” 


| 

Chiseling WSB 

| The Wage Stabilization Board 
‘chiseled off 2% cents an hour of 
| the 15-cent hourly raise negotiated 
by the AFL’s Lumber and Saw- 
'mill Workers (AFL) with lumber 


| companies. 


Harlem's People Want Jobs, End to Lily-White Hiring 


By JOHN HUDSON JONES 


THE QUESTION OF JOBS is 
agitating Harlem, and the boycott, 
picketlines and other democratic 
means of struggle are on the order 
of the day. 


The recent founding conference 


Labor Council noted an increase 
in ‘job discrimination and planned 
a campaign against it. 

Subsequently the Council ap- 
proached the radio and television 
industry, Horn and Hardarts and 
several/other employers and urged 
fair job practices. Action in the 
matter is still pending. 


* 


#WO YEARS AGO during the 
strike of brewery, , workers » the!! 


- 


Council ut the pestis of fob} 
denidcra feat “Square ach to, ‘the: com-; 


fg 


panies and to the unions and as 
a result a few Negroes were hired. 


Now the question of liquor 
salesmen, bread truck drivers, 
dairy workers, and jobs in a dozen 
other industries is being roundly 
discussed. 


The most recent action was the 
successful drive for a Negro but- 
cher in a Washington Heights 
market by the Community FEPC 
Committee. Picketing by this group 
forced the management to quickly 
hire a full time permanent Negro 
butcher. | - 

One of the notable agreements 
won from the market manager was 
that no white butcher would be 
fired. The Committee was sup- 
ported by the Greater New York 
Negro Labor Couhcil, ‘the! ‘Armeri-} 
can Labor Party, the Harlan Cal} 


munity School Improvement Com-| 
mittee, 
* 


THEIR POLICY was in direct 
contrast to that of the Harlem 


Committee to Make FEPC Work 
which is seeking support on an 
anti-white platform. Currentiy this 
committee under the leadership of 
James R. Lawson, African Nation- 
alist leader has opened fire on the 
beer, whiskey and wine industries. 
Last week they demanded “one- 
third of the jobs for black workers 
in every phase of these three~in- 
dustries.” 

The temper of Negroes in Har- 
lem concerning jobs and opportun- 
ity is very sharp. This ‘s seen in the 
comments and actions of passers- ; 


| Whenever anty, ° * group troup * pickets. 
ys on: ‘this 


$i 


‘Rights ‘CongyeSs'“tl the Com- 


a te wie AR nie SPR "eeere Seat 4s? See ; ab 294 8 OR ROLE ot beet ipere O27 E -aeaerer oo a ROO Re eA 
I> 


lauestion?® on eaaside es 


=~ a? See “~ er 


sue 4° 


-At the Washington Heights 
campaign women and men shop- 
pers eagerly helped the pickets 
pass out leaflets. 

“It’s about time somebody did 
something about these crooks, one 
woman declared, as she went to 


another market. 
* 


THIS QUESTION always has 
ready listeners on Harlem's street 
corners. It is clear that jobs, hous- 
ing, and the other basic economic 
needs of Negroes are critical and 
hence their attitude is sc ta 
wad by. day. 


| 
COPPER STRIKE SET 
DENVER (FP).-A nationwide 
copper .strike was set for “Aug. 27. 
‘bi thé International Union of Mine 
Rae th Smelter epee a ide: 


raking “for. mike “pays. 


eae > ara 
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U.S. Communists Ask to Meet — 


Acheson on Korea Cease-Fire 


The National Committee of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
450 Killed j in Friday, in a telegram to Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
requested an appointment “ to present to the government a 
Coast Crash 
Of Airliner 


statement with proposals for the 
peaceful solution of the Korean 

DECOTO, Calif.—A Transcon- 
tinental United Airlines DC-65 


conflict.” 
The telegram further “protests 
mainliner crashed in a burst of 
flames into a hilltop near here Fri- 


against the deliberate provocations 
of General Ridgway in Korea which 
threaten to break up the cease-fire 

day, killing all 50 persons aboard. 

| At least three children were among 

the dedd. 


negotiations’ and condemns the 
The huge airliner was letting 


“renewed demands of the ‘war- 
mongers in the U. S. Congress for | 
down through a heavy overcast for 
a landing at Oakland Airport, 20 


use of the atom bomb in Korea.” 
The wire was signed by William 
miles to the north, when it missed 
clearing the 1 500- foot hill by 20 


Z. Foster, Elizabeth Gurley F lynn 
feet. 


and Pettis Perry. 
Full text of the telegram fol- 
The DC-6B is a new type of 
plane- placed in service only 24 


Tito’s Policy 
Increases 
Hunger, Disea 


BERLIN, German (Telepress).— 
“The treacherous policy Cuban Officials 


and of his accomplices is having a ‘Admit ‘Hoy’ Legal, 


| catastrophic influence on /the liv- ‘ | 
Incite Violence 


ing standards of the Yugoslav 
working people.” General Pero HAVANA.—The Cuban Govern 
ment admitted Friday that it was 


Popivoda, a member of the 
World Peace Council says in the 

without legal power to gag the 
workers’ paper Hoy which is re- 


Berlin Taegliche Rundschau. 
“The living conditions of the 
appearing this Sunday, after two 
unsuccessful efforts to destroy it. 


Yugoslav people are’ much worse 
today under the Titoite: regime, 

The admission was made by in- 
terior minister Lomberto Dias, 


than they v ere in the days of Hit- 
lerite occupation,” the article em- 

after a conference with president 
Carlos Prio. 


phasizes. 
The working day in most Yugo- 
A threat of violence against Hoy 
was made, however, by Senate 


slav factories; it is stated, is about 
president Tony Varona, who as 


10 to 12 hours, and it is even 
_Jonger in factories producing war 

prime minister first ordered the 
closing of Hoy. Varona ‘issued his 


equipment. 
What does the Yugoslav worker 
incitement to violence by making 
the public» statement that the 


lows: | 

“The National Committee of the 
C. P. U. S. A. protests against the 
deliberate provocations of General 
Ridgway in Korea which threaten 
to break up the cease-fire negotia- 
tions. This would be a disaster. 


get for his slave labor? 

An apprentice gets 2,400 dinars 
a month, an unskilled worker 
2.800 dinars, a skilled worker 


3,200 dinars and an engineer 4,500] « 


dinars. About 15 percent of these 
wages and salaries go to taxes of 
the most varied kinds, to forcel 
loans and to “voluntary” contribu- 
tions 

What! can. a Yugoslav worker 
buy for his wages? Very little in- 
deed. 

One kilogram of bread costs 50 
to 100 dinars, one litre of milk 40 
to 50 dinars, one kilogram of meat 
180. to 200 dinars, the same quan- 
tity of fish 100 to 120 dinars, of 
sugar 800 dinars. 

The prices of industrial prod- 
ucts are incomparably higher than 
those of food. One pair of work 
shoes costs 3,000 to 4,000 dinars, 
cotton shirts come to 750 to 1,300 
dinars each, one pair of ordinary 
shoes costs 6,000 dinars, cotton 
suit 7,000 to 10,000 dinars, a 
woolen suit costs as much as 
20,000 dinars. 

All this means that a skilled 
worker must work about two 
months before he can buy a pair 
of shoes. And the prices are still 
climbing.. Popivoda points out. 
HUNGER 

The relation between the prices 
on the market and the eamings 
of the working people clearly 
demonstrates that the average 
monthly wages of the Yugoslav 
worker can buv one-third: of the 
most indispensable needs. That is 


why there is widespread hunger in}. 


the country and adults as well as 
children are dying from starvation. 

Diseases are spreading too. A 
medical commission reported at 
the beginning of this year that 7o 


percent of the workers in the Pulje|_ Z 
20 Killed in 
French Rail Wreck 


“Third of May” docks are suf- 
fering from tuberculosis. It. is es- 
timated that about 100,000 people 
die of this disease every year in 
Yugoslavia—one person every five 
- minutes. 

However, the working people 
of Yugoslavia, Pero Popivoda says, 
do not relent in their fight. against 
the hated Titoite regime. Strikes 
on a mass scale are being organ- 
ized in big industrial centers and 
workers organize mutual aid. (The 
first groups of partisan fighters 
are appearing in the Yugoslav 
mountains). 


from reappearing. 


masses’ would prevent the paper 


ALP to Pick 
Bronx Candidate 


The American Labor Party 
will shortly nominate a candi- 
date to fill the vacancy left by 
the appointment of former As- 
semblyman Nathan  Lashin, 
Bronx Democrat in the 12th 
A.D., to the municipal court, it 
was announced yesterday by 
Arthur Schutzer, ALP state ex- 
ecutive secretary. | 


This will be the only legis- 
lative contest in the fall election, 
and significantly, both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties— 
which in the Bronx are virtually 
a one-party machine under Boss 
Ed Flynn’s control—have man- 
aged to keep this election quiet. 
Schutzer said that the ALP can- 
didacy “will bring squarely into 
the campaign the shabby pollit- 
ical record of the Dewey Repub- 
lican yes-men and the Tammany 
shadow-boxers who joined hands 
to put over the sales tax increase, 
the McGoldrick rent “de-control’ 
laws, the defense emergency 
dictatorship bill and who killed 
legislation for more schools, civil 
— and increased social wel- 

are, : 


Lashin was appointed by 
Mayor Impellitteri last month at 
Flynn's insisténce, leading to re- 
ports that the rift between City 
Hall and the Democratic boss 
had been healed. 


: 


METZ, France.— French au- 
thorities reported Friday that at 
least 20 persons, including five 
French officers and four U. S. 
Army officers and soldiers, died in 
the crash of a speeding express 
and the Frankfurt-Paris train. 

About 40 persons were injured, 
including 10 U. S. Army men and 
one soldiers wife. Twenty-one 
French officers and _ soldiers were 
injured. 


days ago. 

The plane was carrying 44 pas- 
sengers and a crew of six on a 
flight that had left Boston at 6:30 
p.m. (EDT) Thursday, making 
stops at Hartford, Conn., Cleve- 
land and Chicago. It was to make 
another stop at Oakland before 
ending its flight at San Francisco 
airport at 6 a.m. (PDT). 

The airliner was ripped to bits 
by the impact, splattering frag- 
ments in all directions as it bounc- 


ed over the crest of the hill and 


down the slope into a _ brush- 
choked canyon. The burning, plane 
started a small grass fire. 

United Airlines said the pilot 
reported by radio at 5:16 a.m. 
PDT (8:16 a.m. EDT) to the Oak- 
land airport control tower, asking 
for final approach instructions. 
The plane then went to a normal 
descent pattern, making a final; 
radio report at 5:27 a.m. over a! 
point known as the marker ad- 
jacent to the accident scene. 

Three of the victims were 
babes in arms. Near the edge of 
the precipice over which the plane 
hurtled into the 500-foot deep 
canyon lay the tiny body of a little 
boy. 


A Lesson on 


Headlines 
In Friday’s New York Times 


there is a little story on page 10 
with the following headline and 
subhead: 


Women Pickets Hurl Rocks to Stop 
Invading Workers.” 

You would think from _ this, 
wouldn't you, that the women 
pickets hurt four of the “invading 
workers’ read scabs, 

Actually what happened was 
that company thugs and armed, 
deputies drove speeding automo- 
biles right into the picket line of 
the heroic New Mexico Zinc, 
strikers, firing rifles as they went, 
critically injuring four pickets jn-|, 
cluding a 14-year-old girl and a 
64-year-old woman. 

The Times, organ of big busi- 
ness, is a: class conscious news- 


head, as you can see. 


Ask Congress to Hear Persons Attacked — 


11 SENATORS ALSO PROPOSE NEW RULES FOR HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON.—A_ group of 
11 Senators, including. six Demo- 
crats and five Republicans, urged 
Congress Friday to amend its rules 
so that any person attacked from 
the floor of the Senate or House 
would have the right to reply im- 
mediately in the same forum. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn), 
spokesman for the group, told. the 
Senate that the need for such a 


rule has been demonstrated _by 


the charges of Sen. Joseph R. Mc- 
_ Carthy (R-Wis). _ . 

He also introduced a resolution, 
sponsored : by. the same 11 Sena- 
tors, which ‘would authorize tele- 


tical,” 


vision coverage of Congressional 
hearings unless the chairman of a 
committee ruled that TV cameras 
were “annoying a witness.” 

The r¢ oposed new “code of con- 
duct” would not affect Congres- 
sional immunity from libel prose- 
cution. But lawmakers would be 
required to give advance notice 
to any individual whom _ they 
planned to mention “in a deroga- 
tory manner” in a floor speech. If 
advance notice were “not prac- 
the lawmaker mould be re- 
quired to send the accus 


The person who was _ attacked 
would then have the right to sub- 
mit a reply which would be read 
to the Senate or the House bv 
clerks, and which would be placed}, 
in the Congressional Record. Like}: 
the original charges of the law- 
maker, this reply would be im- 
mune from libel prosecution. 

The code also would lay down 
five rules for investigations con- 
ducted by Congressional commit- 
tees: 

1, Any person or organization 
rson | under investigation would have to 
be; notified in advance of. the .na- 


a copy of his speech inmetey 
after it was delivered. ) 


(Continued. on Page 7). 


It will lead to an extension of the 
Korean war and will immeasurably 
increase the danger of a new world 
war to which Wall Street is driving. 

“We also condemn most. ve- 
hemently the renewed demands of 
the warmongers in the U. S. Con- 
gress for the use of the atom bomb 
in Korea. 

“We demand that the Secretary 
of State receive a delegation of the 
Communist Party of the U. S. A. 
which is ready to present to the 
government a statement with pro- 


ACHESON 


the Korean conflict. The delegation 
consists of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
Pettis Perry and Claudia: Jones. 


“Please inform us at once when 
the delegation will be received so 
that we can apply immediately to 
the Federal Court of the Southern 
District of New York to permit the 


9k gm to go to —— 


posals for the peaceful solution of 'D. 


—— 


MUSMANNO’'S, 


CVETIC’S LIES 


CITED TO ‘SEDITION’ JURY 


By ART SHIELDS 


PITTSBURGH.—Civil Rights 
‘Congress Attorney John T. Mc- 
Ternan denounced Judge Michael 
|A. Musmanno, the state's star wit- 
ness against Andy Onda and Jim 
Dolsen, as a phony “expert” on 
Marxian-Leninism who had _be- 
come entangled in his own fabri- 
cations during the Pittsburgh “sedi- 
tion” trial. 

~McTernan also cited to the jury 
five instances in which Matt 
Cvetic, the labor spy, the State's 


No, 2 witness, had convicted him-- 


self as a liar. 
In one instance, Cvetic admitted 
that he had told “untruths” in his 


‘Communism” last summer. 

The CRC lawyer also quoted 
Cvetic as boasting he had advised 
Musmanno as to which Marxist- 
Leninist books” were “important,” 
during the raid on Pittsburgh Com- 
munist headquarters on Aug. 31, 
1950. Shortly before giving this 
fradvice Cvetic had told his Satur- 
day Evening Post readers that the 
Marxist writings were “all Greek” 
to him. 

“This is a case of the blind lead- 
ing the blind,” commented Mc- 
Ternan. 

Onda and Dolsen are_ being 
tried for “sedition,” on evidence 


Hicked out for Musmanno, includ- 
ng the 104-year-old Communist 
Manifesto and other classics, which 
are even sold in Kaufman's De- 
partment Store here. 

McTerman is making his final ad- 
dress to the jury, which will take 
two or three days. He is repre- 
senting Jim Dolsen, Daily Worker 
writer. 

Dolsen’s co-defendant, 
Onda, who is acting as his own 
lawyer, finished his address to the 

ury the day before. - 


McTernan’s argument will be in- 


“4 HURT IN MINE RIOT— Saturday Evening Post articles on 


paper right down to the last sub-|based on the books which Cvetic) 


Andy} 


terrupted for one day at least by 


a bail fight in the Federal Court, 
where Onda, Dolsen and four 
other working class leaders have 
just been indicted under the Smith 
Act. 


Bail for Onda, Dolsen and a co- 
Smith Act defendant, Ben Car- 
reathers, a Pittsburgh Negro work- 
ers leader, is still $100,000 as this 
is written. There are three other 
workers’ leaders in the same frame- 
up Federal case. They include 
Steve Nelson, who was released . 
on $20,000 bail put up by the 
Philadelphia CRC; William Albert- 


ison, held under $20,000 in De- 


troit, and Irving Weissman, under 


$35,000 in New York. 


The Department of Justice an- 
nounces that it plans, to try the 
six men in Pittsburgh. The “overt” 
acts alleged against them are at-/ 
tending “ ‘meetings.’ 

Although the six men had been 
arrested a week ago, it was only on 
Thursday that indictments were 
found against them by a Federal 
grand jury. 


ALP Wire to 
Truman Urges 
Cease-Fire | 


Arthur Schutzer, executive 
secretary of the American Labor 
Party, wired President Truman 
on Friday urging an. immediate 
ceasefire in Korea. Schutzer’s 
telegram to Truman read: © 


“Urge you order Gen. Ridg- 
way and Adm. Joy to obey the 
simple and direct mandate of 
the American people: Stop the 
shooting in Korea at once, re- 
sume the talks for peace. Every 
‘minute of delay by you ‘sacri- 
fices precious lives. Your duty 
and responsibility are clear and 


| hangaetesewrss 
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By ALAN MAX 
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SOME ‘OF THE. 500 Tbs ne ti ew Oe whe qgenouny the “Hall a ‘eatin demabding 4 
reduction in the $575,000 bail in which 12 California working class leaders are held oy the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the federal courts. 


Protests on High Bail 
Begin to Get Results 


PROTESTS VOICED in cities across the nation against Attorney General Mc- 
Grath’s attempt to scrap the Eighth Amendment of the U.S. ‘Constitution by denying rea. 
sonable bail to persons accused of political heresy began paying off last week. The big- 


gest defeat of McGrath's no-bail 
campaign was delivered in New 


York by the American Committee | 


'$5,000 bail 


For Protection of Foreign Born. 
There the committee through vigor- 
ous protests and militant court ac- 
tion forced the Justice Department 


to retract its special bail rules for 


McCarran Law victims in deporta- 
tion proceedings. 

Bail previously rejected for the 
Ellis Island prisoners because 
bondsmen were members of trade 
unions and fraternal organizations 


declared ° subversive” by McGrath, | 


iwas posted again and accepted. 
* 


FREED in the new bail fight in 
each were the Jewish 
leader and political writer Alex- 
ander Bittelman, the well-known 
women's rights leader Rose Nelson 
Lightcap and _ Finnish-American' 
editor Carl Pavio. Also freed in 
bail originally refused by the gov- 
ernment was the woman _ leader 
Eulalia Fugueiredo. She had been 
held in the Boston Immigration 
pen. 

Earlier the government accepted 


FBI Terror, Harsh Jail Conditions: 


Mark Seizures in Pittsburgh 


By ART SHIELDS 
PITTSBURGH 


THE MONSTROUS SUM ot 
$100,000 bail each 
five working-class leaders in the 
new Pittsburgh thought control 
case. 


$100,000 each! That’s nearly 
half million dollars for Andy Onda, 
Jim Dolsen, Steve Nelson and: Ben 
Carreathers: In Philadelphia Nel- 
son's bail was later cut to $20,000. 
He was released on that bail. 


[For the fifth, William Albert- 
son, seized in Michigan, Federal 
Judge Theodore Levin rejected the 
governments demand to set bail 
at $100,000, setting the figure at 
$20,000. George Crockett, Jr., dis- 
tinguished Negro attorney, is coun- 
sel for Albertson. Sitting in De- 
troit, Judge Levin set a hearing 
for Aug. 30]. 

All were arrested by the FB! 
without warrants and without in- 
dictments on fascist Smith Act 
charges. This makes 52 such ar- 
rests since the witchhunt began. 


[A sixth Pittsburgh case defend 
ant was arrested in the New York 
Public Library while reading a 
book. He is Irving Weissman, a 
former West Virginian. His bail 
was set at $35,000 by Federal! 
Judge. Dimock. $100,000 is just 
too “fantastic,” the judge said. 
$35,000 is still’ excessive, how- 
ever]. 

* 

THE ARRESTS were timed to 
frighten the State “sedition” trial 
jury into returning guilty verdicts 
against Onda and Dolsen. The 
jury has been giving close and 
sympathetic attention to Onda’s 
powerful and persuasive closing 


appeal, which was not yet finished.” 


was set for: 


The arrests were made in vio- 
lent fashion.  Burly FBI men 
barged into Ondas home, Vio- 
Jently pushing Mrs. Theresa 
Onda out of the way and arrest- 
ing her husband, who is suffering 
from a_ severe’ heart ailment. 
When Onda demanded to see 
warrant, they said “We don't need 
any warrant.” When Onda said 
that he would not leave his house 
voluntarily in an illegal arrest the 
thugs physically 


a car outside. 


al 


bail for Manuel Tarazona, Charles 
‘Doyle and Norman Tallentire and 
they were freed from Ellis Island. 
Special conditions for the posting 
of their bail were removed when 
Federal Judge Edward Weinfeld 
ordered Tarazona freed in his or- 
‘iginal bail which the government 


‘at first rejected when it was offer- 


carried him over 
his own threshold and put him in| 


The Federal secret politica] po-| 


lice were still rougher with Jim 
Dolsen, the 65-year-old . corre- 
spondent of ‘The Worker in) the 
steel city. They broke down Dol- 
sens sereen door when he said he 
would not admit police who hadn't 
any warrants. And they pushed 
and carried him up the steps of 
the Federal Building, violently 
twisting his arms behind him. 
* 


ONDA AND DOLSEN are con- 
fined in the gloomy stone County 
Prison, that is so dramatically de- 
scribed in Lloyd Browns new 
novel “Iron City.” 


Ben Carreathers, 
best loved Negro workers’ leade 
is isolated from them in a jimcrow 
cell in the same prison. 


Steve Nelson, former. “sedition 
trial defendant, was dragged from 
his bedroom in Philadelphia, 
where’ he lay crippled from auto}. 
accident injuries, and shoved into 
the Philadelphia County Prison— 
on $100,000 r 


Nelson, | formes Pittsburgh 
oo rama leader, was a_ lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Abraham 


(Continued on Page 7) 


Pittsburgh's 


{ 


“tainted” 


ed by the prisoner's wife. 
* 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


reductions in the original $100, 000 | 
bail set in their cases. 


Steve Nelson,. Pittsburgh work- 


ingclass leader, his broken leg in’ 
a cast and his cracked ribs still in| 


‘straps following an accident, went 
to court in Philadelphja and won: 
a reduction in bail from $100,000: 


to $20,000. 
Likewise, in Detroit, Judge The- 


odore Levin: refused the govern- 
ments demand to set bail at $100,- 
000 for William Albertson, held in 
a Pittsburgh Smith Act charge. 
Judge Levine, on motion of At- 
torney George W. Crockett, Jr., 
set the Albertson bail at $20,000. 


* 


DEFENSE COMMITTE formed 
te win freedom of the new Smith 
Act victims have declared the $20,- 


‘000 bail unprecedented and un- 


reasonable and are planning a 
fight for further reductions. 


dhe court fight against hamper- 
ing conditions established for bail 
for the foreign-born was launched 
by Carol King, general counsel for 
the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born. The At- 
torney General sustained a major 
set-back when Judge Weinfeld sus- 
tained Attorney Kings writ of} 
habeas corpus in the Bittelman 


case, 
: * 


FRIENDS of Bittelman had 
twice posted the amount of bail 
asked. Twice the Attorney General 
refused _ it, rae Smee i through 
his subordinates in the Immigra- 
tion Service that the U. S. treasury 
bonds were “tainted” because the 
persons who offered~them were 
members of “subversive” groups. 


McGrath's contention that U.-S. 
Treasury Bonds could become 
through ownership was 
overruled. The court ruled that 
posting of the bonds was sufficient 
security. Thereafter the govern 
ment,: or in the cases of | Rose 
Lightcap. and Carl Pavio, was com: 
pelled to accept bonds when post: 
ed personally by the prisoner. 


and De- 
troit victims of the latest Smith Act: 
arrests launched a fight and won 


STEVE NELSOW shortly before the FBI rushed him to jail. 
The apparatus on his leg is a new type of steel vise, used instead 
of a cast, with clamps boring directly into the bones ‘of his broken 
leg. The bandage on the upper part of his leg protects the opera- 


tion where his shattered kneecap 


was removed. Nelson also suf- 


fered serious shoulder and chest injuries in an automobile accident 


last spring. 


FBI Used Fascist- 


{ 


Like Tactics 


In Seizing Steve Nelson 


PHILADELPHIA. 


CIRCUMSTANCES - surround- 
ing the arrest in Philadelphia last. 
Friday evening of Steve Nelson, 
Communist Party leader of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, proved . once 
again that the FBI is on the way 
to becoming a fascist-like agency 
‘which threatens to make a mock- 
ery of American traditions of de- 
mocracy. 

First, there was the invasion of 
the home by three FBI operators 
without a warrant. “We don't have 
to show you any authorization to 
enter. We have a continuing war- 
rant, as their reply to a pro- 
test as they pushed their way 
through the door. (Later it was 
learned that a warrant was issued 
in Pittsburgh—400 miles away— 
only 35 minutes before the arrest, 
and so it was impossible for the 
FBI in Philadelphia to have been 
in possession of the warrant at 
the time.) 

For a short while, after they 
marched into Mr. Nelson’s room 
rand ‘saw him lying helplessly on 


the bed with a broken leg bound] 


with iron splints (he suffered se- 
vere injuries in an automobile acci- 
dent last June) it seemed as if they 
would show the decency that 
guides the average human being. 
The FBI operator in charge of the 
detail, Mr. Robert W. Holmes, 
gave an.assistant orders: to make 
a telephone call to Nelson’s doctor 
to see if he could be moved, But 
this gesture of decency died aborn- 
ing. When the assistant returned — 
and reported that the doctor could 
not be reached, Mr. Holmes or- 
dered Mr. Nelson to. get up and 
get his crutches and prepare to be 
removed. 


Mr. Nelson asked for identifica-_ 
tion and names of the three FBI 
operators. “Stop stalling and get 
dressed,” was Mr. Holmes re- 
sponse. “Well give you that in- 
formation when we get to head- 


quarters.” 

Holmes followed Nelson’s wife 
Margaret into the kitchen, from 
where she was about to telephone 
a lawyer. “You can't use that 

(Continued on Page ” 
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Progressive we Sets Goal 
For 1952 Peace Coalition 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


g 


4 


MINNEAPOLIS NEWSPAPERS last week front-paged a picture of three phony’ 


“pickets” before a building into which were streaming hundreds of determined - 
epitomizes the spirit behind the great Progressive Party na-| , 


men and women. This photo 
tional committee meeting held in 
that city over the Aug. 15-19 
weekend where 100 labor and 
farm delegates and 1,000 paying 
spectators participated in one of 
the most inspiring series of gath- 
erings seen in that area in many 
years. 


The trio of hatelers who chanted 


profanities and the desperaie ef- 
forts of machine politicians and 
labor hacks to: sabotage the con- 
ference failed miserably. 

Instead working men :and wo- 
men, Negroes, farmers, -profession- 
als, housewives, former governors 
and congressmen,- teachers and 
-clergy sparked an enthused resurg- 
ence of the party's all-out campaign 
for peace, civil liberties, and bread 
and butter demands. 

* 


THE ENTIRE CONVENTION 
and mass rajly was pitcigs to one 
key theme: Peace! Debate, dis- 
cussion, differences in tactics and 
tempo—all of the manifold and 
stimulating characteristics of a dem- 


ocratic political, convention were! 
coalesced around the great con-. 


cept that “our first devotion is to 
the cause of peace. .. .” 

C. B. Baldwin, Progressive 
Party national secretary, received 
a great ovation when he concluded 
his main report with these words: 
“Under no circumstances will we 
allow the 1952 campaign to begin 
without the people having an al- 
ternative to the war policies of the 
bipartisan coalition.” 

“Because of our first devotion is 
to the cause of peace,” he said, “we 
will make every effort to assist in 
the organization of an independent 
ticket that grows out of, bases itself 


upon, and is supported by a coali-' 


tion of the peace forces of the 
country. But we state flatly that 
in the event no such independent 
ticket matures in 1952, we are 
prepared and will nominae and 
fight vigorously for our own Pro- 
gressive Party candidates to give 
the people a real choice to the al- 
ternatives of depression and war 
under a military state now being 
prepared for them by a corrupt 
Democratic Party and a callous 
Republican Party.” 

* 


TO THIS END the delegate 
pledged to fight for grassroots 


breakaways among rank and file 


looking g 


. 


voters in both major parties for ;ment proposed four main miniminn 


candidates who will heed the call | 
for peace. Where successtul the 
Progressive Party made clear it 
would support independent Demo-| 


‘crats and Republicans who stood 
On such a program. But the clean- iC cyeat powers for - prac oka settle- 


cut, sharpened emphasis for coali- | 
tion—with its unity approach to the | 
National Association for the Ad- | 
vancement of Colored People, 

church groups, peace groups ot | 
whatever shading, farm organiza- 
tions, fraternal, civic and mass 


groups, and especially labor—was | 


characterized by an all-out pro- 
gram to build and strengthen the | 
Progressive Party as a major arm 
in the national peace coalition. 


| * 
BALDWIN’S REPORT, 


eim- 


bodying this policy, outlined two 


main steps in building the broad- 
est possible “political expression in 
an independent peace ticket. 


e Firstly, an intensification of 


the fight for the Progressive P arty | Gestapo heints and the ‘Adminis- | 


program. This “means not only, 
publicly identifying the  Progres- 
sive Party directly in the fight for 
peace, for civil and political rights, 
for the rights of the Negro people, 
for higher wages, lower prices and 
better working conditions, but it 
als6 means  polticalizing these 
fights, seeking. the best means to 
convert them into political action,” 
the report stated. 


® Secondly, “we must 
now to make our preparations to 
get on the ballot in all of the 
states.” 


Recalling that it was on the bal- 


vention recognized that the job 
of getting 48-state voting returns 
was bound up with the “profound 
relation between the just demand 
of the Negro people for representa- 
tion at every level of office.” The 
delegates pledged to fight to im- 
plement the party's policy of assur- 
ing representatives of the Negro 
people a place on the ballot. 
. 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY region- 
al conventions were voted for New 
England, Eastern-Middle Atlantic, 
3outh, Middle West, the Mountain 
nd West Coast areas of the na- 
ion, 


The 1952 election policy state- 


faith 1 egotiations’ among the 


‘Act 


begin: ¢ 


steps as a basis tur a coalition .tic- 
|. et 

1 —An end to the waar in Korea, 
‘United States int tialive “for éded 


_— of all differeace:: 


-A return to a peacetime vcon- 
‘alee ‘with genuine wrrce and profit | 


‘controls, deep cuts in arms spend- 


iag and an end to the «vage freeze: | 


3—An end to discriminatio) 
against the Negro people with full 
legislative guarantzes of civil 
irighs and 


4,—An end to McC: arthyism,; Me- 
Carranism, McGrathicm and Tatt- 
Hertleyism, repeal oi the Smith 
and return to the Bill. of 
Rights. 

| * 

THIS LAST PLANK was made 
the subject of a tull resolution on 
Civil Liberties. The Smith Act 
terror raids, denial of bail, the FBI 


‘tration’s McCarthy - like goose- 
stepping was branded as desper- 
ate acts to “preserve the profits 
and privileges of the few at the 


eo of the great mass of peo- 
ple.’ 


Former Congressman Vito Marc- 
antonio received a two-minute ova- 
tion when he denounced the Tru- 


‘man hypocrisy of assailing McCar- 


thyism while himself “creating and 


giving birth to this Frankensteen 
horror.” 


Speakers who received ovations 
were former Minnesota Gov. Elmer 


. Benson, Vincent Hallinan, tearless 
lot in 45 states in 1949, the con-| 


West Coast civil rights attorney; 
former Congressman Hugh De 
Lacy; Marie Reed Haug, UE lead- 
er in Cleveland, who called on 
women to strengthen the ranks of 
the peace coalition and fight for the 
Progressive Party program, and 
Hugh Bryson, president of the 
Marine, Cooks and _ Stewards 
Union,, and Progressive Party leed- 
er. és 


|ASK LUMBER PAY RISE 


PORTLAND, Ore (FP).—Union 
spokesmen for 75,000 west coast 
lumber workers served notice they 
will seek new pay boosts as well 


as the portion of increases won 


\last spring which were just denied 
by i Waye tabilization oBard. 


five | 


_ itics, who 
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Unity Against McCarthyism 


1E GOVERNMENT'S RAIDS on America’s civil | 
liberties continue to shock all decent citizens. 

The latest- outrage was particularly raw. President 
Truman's pclitical police seized three Pennsylvania work- 
ing class leaders in the very midst of their state trial on 
the same frame-up charges of “force and violence.” 
“The FBI seized/Steve Nelson, Andy Onda and James 
Dolsen just as they were summing up their cases in the 


' Pennsylvania courtroom (Nelson is bed-ridden as a result 


of an auto accident). 

In other words, the FBI political police were ap- 
parently afraid that the Pennsylvania jury—even in the 
hysteria-ridden atmosphere—might fail to convict. 

The $100,000 bail set by the government is so fla- 
grant a violation of the Constitution’s 8th Amendment 
guaranteeing protection against “excessive bail” that even 
some of the judges are beginning to protest. 

Protest is forcing this Nazi-like| bail down to $20,000 
in some cases. But! even this is an ironic contrast to the 
$5,000 bail set for real public enemies like dope peddlers, 


gangsters, aud notorious figures like Frank Costello. 
. 


MORE AND MORE AMERICANS are beginning to 
realize that these raids on the homes of Communists and 
their families is not a private concern of the direct-victims. 

A CIO local (140) of the United Furniture Workers 
urges in its official organ that the jailed Communist leaders 


be granted a Supreme Court vohaialiag in October. 

It urges:its membership to write to President Truman 
asking for a rehearing on the grond that the Smith Act 
arrests are not based on any acts, but solely on “speeches 
and books, many of them classics of working class litera- 
ture you can find in the public library.” 

This CIO local wams that the rights and freedoms 
of all labor are menaced by the Smith Act arrests and jail- 
ings, since they are| based - thought control. 


2 = 


* 2 


SIMILARLY, THE PRO-TRUMAN New York Post 
editorially declares jit feels an “increase of apprehension 
over the scale and’ direction of the Smith Act prosecu- 


tions.” (August 20). 

It goes on to declare. that while the J. Edgar Hoover 
police talk about “sabotage” and “espionage in conhec- 
tion with these arrests, “no such allegations were involved 
in the earlier round-up. None such are involved now. 
These prosecutions ,are aimed at the advocacy of ideas. 
When the latest indictments are made public, they may 
be as cryptic as those that have gone before: ‘defendant 
did write and caused to be published a pamphlet . . . de- 
fendant did case to be mailed 50 envelopes. We repeat 
or prediction that the men who drafted the Smith Act, 
the judges who upheld it, and the Justice Department 
titans who are applying it $0 zealously—will one day be 


remembered with chagrin by a calmer citizenry. 


© ao oO 


WE HAVE NO DOUBT that these are the views of 
millions of other Americans who are fax from any radical 


or even progressive views. 

There are the horrible soils of Nazi Germany. 
fascist Italy, F ranco Spain, etc., to teach the lesson that. 
the “anti-Communist” terrorism is aimed at all democratic 
liberties, not at the working class Marxists alone. ) 

The time to defend America from these raids against 
the Constitution is now. It is not enough, we feel, to corr 
sole ourselves that we all regret in pain, at some future 


date, the imitation-fascism which the FBI is trying to in-— : 


stall in the U.S.A. with the direct encouragement of the 
Truman Administration. We can pay a terrible price for 
this fatalism and _ passivity, howeyer correct and useful 
may be our criticisms. 

We think that all Americans, epandlons of their pol- 
cherish. the Constitutional rights of political 
advocacy and free speech, ought to join together now to 
defy the McCarthyism which comes not only from Mc- 
Carthy, but from e Department of Justice and the White 
House itself, 


i» 
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M WRITER DEFIES UN-AMERICANS 


HOLLYWOOD.—Movie _ scena-! Americans’ hearing here Sept. 4. 


rio writer Michael Wilson declared 
Friday that he would resist the 
witchhunt of the House Un-Amer- 
icans. In a _ statement released 
by his attorney, Robert Kenny, 
former California attorney-gen- 
eral, Wilson revealed he has been 
summoned to appear at an .Un- 


Wilson said in the statement 
that the committee apparently 
“thinks resistance to its inquisi- 
tions is dead” 
that “it can carry its Ug-American| 
campaign of smear and blacklist to} 
the very studio gates without a} 
voice of protest being heard.” 


20 Century-Fox films studio, 


in Filmland and| 


Wilson, currently employed by 
is| 
co-author of the movie, A Place in 
the Sun. 
The writer said he would :° 

sist its (the committee) nism e 
the Bill of Rights as I always have, 
and I believe that many other will 


join me.” 


—— 


Hurricane 
Toll Rises 


CARDENAS, Mexico.—A flood 
caused by hurricane rains left 37 
persons dead and missing today in 
the small railroad town 120 miles 
west of Tampico. 

Mayor Jose Garcia Ramos said 
the bodies of 23 children and “very 


old people” already had.been re-/+ 
cevered. He expressed little hope 


for 14 who are missing. 

The known dead here brought 
the toll exacted by the hurricane 
to 177 in its five-day 1,300-imles 
drive. 

The hurricane blew itself out 
— the Sierra Madre Moun- 


Kidgefield. Conn Phone: Ridgefield 1180 


Luxurious Accommodations on 70 Acre 
Dream Estate in Connecticut 
50 miles from N.Y C. 


Make Reservations Now! 
in Advance for 


LABOR DAY WEEKEND 


Day Camp Accommodations for 
Children with Families 
New York “City Office: 8 Fifth Ave 
Room 801. Phone: AI 46-6268 


4TH YEAR OF 

OUR DAY CAMP 
Your- children have 
fun with onr§ staff 
of 8 trained coun- 
selors from 8 a.m 


ACCORD, N. yy. ‘ §& 0-m@. 
Parents are free all the more to enjoy 
ALL SPORTS — clay tennis court, 
large naturai pool, arts and crafts; 
leather. metal, and ceramics. 
AL MOSS, Aectivities Director 
confidently ‘at night — reving aby 
Special facilities for infants, too. 
REASONABLE RATES 


New York Office: OR 5-5869 


Relax 
litters. 


Gov't Moves in 


On RR Stoppage 
WASHINGTON.—The _ govern-! 


ment was seeking, Friday to get| 


rail workers at Lackawanna, N. 

to end their “sick” stoppage at the 
South Buffalo railroad, which} 
serves the Big Bethlehem Steel | 
plant there. 


Federal mediation board chair- 
man Leverett Edwards proposed 
appointment of a referee to investi- 
gate the dispute and recommend 
a settlement. The workers contend 
the company is violating its con- 
tract. 

Mayor Toh J. Janiga asked 
President Truman in a telegram 
Thursday to appoint a special medi- 
ation panel to investigate the strike. 


Janiga said the walkout has idled 


@ 1\17,000 workers at the Bethlehem 


plant. 


Camp _ 
UNITY 
WINGDALE, N. ¥Y. 

ALL ACCOMMODATIONS 
$43.00 No Tipping 


CAMP FILLED FOR 


LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
Camp Closing September 9th 


Group Rates Excepted for Week 
of September 7th to 9th, 1951 


All Sports—swimming, fishing, dancing 

Excellent Social Program 

for information and reservations 

Call AL 5-6960 or 6961 
Room 616, 1 Union Square 
New York 3, N.Y. 

Office Open Daily 9:30 - 7:06 P.M. 

Saturday 9:30 te 1:00 P.M. 


UR WORKER 


ate WHITE LAKE UNGY 


ae tt 


RS RES ORT: 


ENJOY GLORIOUS 


Indian Summer Days in September 


Of - Season Low Rates 


Unmatched Entertainment—Cultural Program 
High-Quality Accommodations and Food 
Boating — Dancing — Sports 


A Vacation You'll Always Remember 
Make Reservations at 


FURRIERS JOINT COUNCIL — WA 4-6600 
or birect at White Lake, N. Y. 350 


, 


yy 


BUCHANAN, NEW YORK 
The Finest Food 


- $39 


Entertainment 


Weekly 
No tipping 
Make Your Reservations Now for 


LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
Call Peekskill 7-4570 — NOTICE: Camp closes after Labor Day 
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WRAPS VVAA *®*.2 22228 PA lB tn A a a *» 


# CAMP FOLLOWERS OF THE TRAIL 


PEEKSKLL STATION | 
All Sports 
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Camp 


MIDVALE 


COUP CAMP 
of the 
NATURE 
FRIENDS 


Reskuvei VA ATIONS SOW 


| at a progressive camp only 1 hour 
(35 miles) from New York City 


S23 to $38 a week includes everything 


e All Snorts e@ Enterainnient 
e Folk & Secia] Dancing @ Swimming 
Arts & Crafts e@ Children's Counselor 


WEEKEND SPECIAL 
Fri. to Sun. $3.00 (includes every- 
thing but cafeteria style meals). 


for further info. call or @mrite 

CAMP MIDVALE, Midvale, New Jersey 
Pompton Lake 17-2160 (weekends). 
OR 4-4476 (on weekdays bet. 9-5) 


— 


’ 
’ 
‘ 
' 
' 
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HERE IS YOUR BEST BET 
FOR A GREAT. VACATION! 


Tops in food and comfort 
Sports and Entertainment 


Make Your Reservations Now 


_ For the Big 
Labor Day Weekend 


Special Dormitory Rates of 


$18.00 
for 3 Grand Days 


Call AL 5-6283 
1 Union Sq. W., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 


be the Co-op Wey—- 


Te: Unity (Wingdale). Lake- 


land and all camps areund 
Sylvan Lake. Daily schedules 
10:30 a.m., Friday also f p.m 
. Sunday. 6 a.m... | p.m. and 
. 4:45 pm,..635 Allerton Ave. 
» Far naservations sall: ; 
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- OL 5-7828 


Ss Z | | ee ge 
' pine lake lodge 
@ Informa] Resort, beautiful country; 
& :wimming, boating, fishing—own lake, 
fnew boats. Sports. Record library. 
§ Newly decorated rooms. : 


LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
3 Full Days—S$20 ($7.50 per Day) 
AUGUST SPECIAL, $40, Children $20.$25. 
City Phone: CLeverdale | C7673 
KENOZA LAKE, N. Y. 
Jeffersonville 212 RB. 
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Ask Parley With 
Impellitteri on 


Negro Judgeship 


The Non-Partisan Conference to 
-|Elect a Negro as Justice of the 
‘New York Supreme Court yester- 
‘day asked meetings with Mayor 
Impellitteri, Thomas J. Curran, 
‘|Republican county ~ leader, Car- 
mine G. DeSapio, Democratic 
county leader, and Adolph A. 
Berle, Liberal Party leader. 

Carl Lawrence, journalist and 


chairman of the conference re-|. 


vealed that DeSapio has agreed to 
a meeting. Replies from others are 
awaited. 

The conference’ was organized 
Atg. 16 and among those who 
participated in the meeting at the 
Hotel Theresa were Attorney Jac- 
ques Isler, Rev. Edward D. Mc- 
Gowan, former Congressman Vito 
Marcantonio, Charles A. Collins, 
Harlem American Labor Party 
director or organization, Natalie 
DeLoach; Prescovia McConny, 
Bronx Republican captain, and 
Clifford T. McAvoy, ALP candi- 
date for president of the City 
Council. 


Lawrence declared that the Nov-4 


ember election of nine“state Su- 
preme Court justices within the 
metropolitan area “underlines the 
shocking fact that, out of a total 
of 68 members of the Supreme 
Court therein, there is not a single}. 
Negro. He said that a non-partisan 


citvwide drive last year broke the) 
\lily-white pattern in the court of 
|General Sessions for the first time 
jin that court's history. 


He proposed that a similar effort 


,can and “must achieve Negro rep- 
jresentation” Supreme Court 
|\bench. “Toward that/end we seek 
the active cooperation of all fair- 
|minded New Yorkers irrespective 
jof their political affiliations,” 
|said. Judicial district conventions 


on the 


he 
of all political parties will be held 


Non-Partisan Conference is) or- 


|ganizing a special drive to win 


delegates and alternates to these 
conventions for nomination of Ne- 


|gro judicial candidates. 


|Destroyer of 
Lidice Goes on 
\Trial in Prague 


PRAGUE.—Five German Nazis, 
including the man maily respon- 
sible for the annihilation of Lidice, 
went on trial in Pankrac prisin to- 
for atrocities and crimes against 
humanity. The defendants are Max 
Rostock, former Nazi security chief 
in Kladno, Czechslovakia, who is 


jcharged with ordering the destruc- 


tion of Lidice Maj. Gen. Richard 
Schmidt, charged with ordering 
the destruction of the town of 
Beniky; SS Gen. Ernest Hitzegrad, 
one-time chief of police troops in 
western Czechslovakia; Walter 


-|Richter, one-time gestapo chief in 
Jicin, Czechoslovakia, and Friede- 
jrich Gottschalk,’ former German 


it 


|staff officer accused of “engineer- 


ing and directing terrorist actions” 
against Czech citizens. 

The -defendants, held in the 
Soviet Union since the. war, had 
been surrendered for trial under 
the “Moscow agreement and Lon- 
don declaration on war criminals,” 
nel CTK news agency stated. 


Ask Aid for Kingston 


Hurricane Victims 


Mayor Ken Hill, of Kingston, 
Jamaica, has asked aid for storm 
stricken citizens of that Caribbean 
island which was ravaged last week 
by the hurricane, it was learned 
yesterday. 

Mayor Hill cabled President 
Truman, New York Mayor Impel- 
litteri and the Lord Mayor ot 
London for aid. 

.. TWe ‘are particularly! {short ot 


food, and. clothing.. It.-is:a case. oh 
who gives quickly,” the cable said. 


\Free Press 


(Continued from Page 2) 


written” articles in the New York 
e-|Daily Worker and Peoples World, 
a west coast progressive labor pa- 
per. No specific article or articles 
are mentioned; simply that those 
arrested wrote or caused articles 
to be written. 

For more than a quarter of a 
century, the Daily Worker has been 
published as a progressive work- 
ingman’s paper, devoting itself to 
the cause of labor, the elimination 
of discrimination in all phases of 
American life, the defense of civil 
liberties, the promotion of peace 
among the nations. 

Today it is being harassed by 
the government under the provi- 
sions of the Smith Act, and faces 
other types of persecution threat- 
ening its right to publish. 

Its editor, John Gates, has been 
imprisoned for a five-year term. 
Efforts have been. made to intimi- 
date its readers through various 
kinds of “loyalty” investigations, 
public and private. Reactionaries 
have sought to drive it off the 
newsstands and some fascist-mind- 
ed Congressmen and others have 
called for its outright suppression. 

Two of the 12 Californians ar- 
rested were editors of the Peoples 
World. Attorney General J. How- 
ard McGrath has hinted broadly 
in a magazine article that he plans 
to use this method of arrest of 
staff members to hamper publica- 
tion of the Daily. Worker. 

This harassment of newspapers 
‘demonstrates how far the govern- 
ment has gone -in recent months 
toward destruction of the First 
Amendment of the Constitution 
guaranteeing freedom of speech 
and press. In fact, never before 
in our history has our right to 


between Sept. 4 and 8, and the|. 


speak and think as we pléase been 
so seriously threatened. 

Victims of this suppression are 
not only those thrown into jail by 
the government. Their imprison- 
ment serves to frighten and in- 
timidate into silence anyone with 
progressive and even mildly lib- 
eral views; to drive to cover those 
who otherwise would fight for de- 
cent living standards for » labor, 
expanded social security, public 
housing, a tax progrem based on 
ability to pay, an end to jimcrow 
in every form, and especially for 
a program of peace in opposition 
to the present war policies of, the 
administration. 

Harassment of the Daily Worker 
aims to deny to all Americans the 
right to hear the viewpoint of those 
who publish it. We consider this 
a sharp departure from our Amer- 
ican tradition of a free press. We 
are determined to fight for the 
right of the paper to advocate its 
position, and for the right of all 
Americans to hear and judge it 
for themselves. 

We are gratified to see that 
several outstanding newspapers, 
conservative and liberal, as well as 
some major trade unions and many 
prominent citizens have associated 
themselves with the opinions of 
Supreme Court Justices Black ayd 
Douglas opposing the oppress 
Smith Act. But it is regrettab 
that the same wide indignation 
aroused by the suppression of La 
Prensa by the Peron dictatorship 
in Argentina has not yet been reg- 
istered against the arrests of news- 
paper editors here and on the west 
coast, as well as against the At- 
torney General's threat of further 
arrests as a method of suppressing 
the Daily Worker. 

Though several of ‘us may differ 
with opinions expressed in the 
Daily’ Worker, we believe it must 
be defended against all oppressive 


receive the support of all true 
progressives to guarantee its ma- 
terial existence and circulation in 
the face of the heavy reactionary 
pressures against it. 

We understand in some locali- 
ties readers of these papers and 
other progressives have taken the 
initiative in building local com- 
mittees to Sght for their right to 
publish, and to help promote and 
finance them in order to guarantee 
they will continue te appedr. We 


suggest. yn all. who value free |b. Por 


press. and thought take similar .ac- 
tion, - er ee ae RE RE RES SS RS 


measures. We believe, too, it must}: 


Telegram Rates 


Hiked by Gov't 

- WASHINGTON.—The  govern- 
ment on Friday granted Western 
Union Telegraph Co. rate in- 
creases today that will yield the 
company $9,800,000 in additional 
annual revenues and abolish the 
traditional 10-word telegram. 

The Federal Communications 
Commission authorized Western 
Union to-raise its minimum charge 
for money orders from 15 to 25 
cents and to set the minimum 
message charge for telegrams at 
15 words. 

In applying for the rate in- 
creases the company proposed to 
raise regular message rates about 
9.6 percent and press message 
rates about 15 percent. 

The FCC also authorized the 
company to raise the minimum 


rate for night letters from 25 to 
50 words. 


e 
Prices — 
(Continued from Page 1) 


on the Republicans alone. 

But it is the present high prices, 
not the future high prices which 
are depriving half of all American 
families of many of the necessities 
of life. It was the high prices of 
the past year which brought ten 
million families living on less than 
$2,000 a year to the verge of 
starvation. 

On Friday the Bureau of Labor | 
Statistics released its most recent 
figures for the consumer price in- 
dex. This showed that retail prices 
of goods and services bought by 
moderate income urban families on 
July 15, 1951 were two-tenths of 
one percent higher than in the 
previous month. 


The index was nine percent high- 
er than for June, 1950, just prior 
to the Korean outbreak. Retail food 
prices were revealed as 12 percent 
higher than théir pre-Korea level. 


The bureau reported that food 
prices and rents each rose four- 
tenths of one percent during the 
month. The retail food price index 
rose to 227.7 on July 15—12.1 
percent above the pre-Korea level. 


An increase of 5.1 percent for 
eggs was the biggest factor in the 
food price increase. Meat, poultry, 
fish and dairy products each rose 
six-tenths of one percent. 


It is extremely important to pre- 
vent further rises in the cost of 
living. But it is crucial for mil- 
lions of American families to re- 
duce. now the cost of living: and 
drag the prices down from their 
lofty pinnacle. The ~ Truman 
amendments won't do that. 

Beginning Aug. 30, the Senate 
banking committee will hold 
hearings on all price control 
amendments introduced by Aug. 
29. 

The first two days of: the hear- 


ing will be devoted the testimony 
of Trumans- aides. 


Beginning Sept 10 representa-_ 
tives of trade unions, consumers’ 
groups, trade associations and the 
general public will be heard. 


‘Both Truman and the GOP have. 
done a lot of bluffing about. price 
control. It is time for the people 
to call their bluff. The best way 
to do that is to have their spokes- 
men appear before the: committee 
and demand price rollbacks. ‘Those 
that can't get to the hearings 
ought to send telegrams. 


seaman 


SATURDAY 
Manhattan 


3714 - HOUR - WHEK DANCE—Original 
Show. Refreshments. 11 West 18th St. 
9:30 p.m. Contribution 50 cents. Auspices 
Lerner and Dept. Store LYL. 


RATES | 


35 cents per line in the Daily Worker. 
40 cents per line in The (Weekend) 


Werker. | 
Six words sonntibnts a line. Minimum 


charge 8 lines. PAYABLE IN ADY ANCE. 


; bre Worker: Rreviqua’ 
4 pm 


z 
Oe oe OSE RETEST USSR S OV CCS: 


Dole Strike 6 Months 


The pineapple strike on the 
island of Lanai, Hawaii, has been 
on for six months, with the work- 
ers, employed by the Hawaii Pine- 
apple Co: (Dole), holding strong, 
and mainland locals of the ILWU 
and other unions stepping up their 
financial support. 


Pittsburgh 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Lincoln Brigade in the war against 
fascism in 1937. } 

* 
THE FASCISTS are attacking 


Steve Nelson again. Attorney John 


~ T. MeTernan of the Civil Rights 


Congress charged in Pittsburgh 
that-Nelson’s new arrest was in- 
cited by the witchhunting Judge 
Michael A. Musmanno, who is 
trying to take over the Pennsy!- 
vania Democratic Party on an anti- 
Communist platform. ... Mus- 
manno received a Doctor of Laws 
degree from Mussolini fascist 
University of Rome in 1925. 
praised Mussolini's “fascisti’ as the 
men who conducted a “purifica- 
tion of the soil” of Italy when he 
was testifying in the “sedition 
trial this year. 

William Albertson was arrested 
in Flat Rock, Mich. Albertson has 
been fighting reaction for more 
than 20 years as a student and 
worker in Pittsburgh, a trade union 
leader in New York, and a work 


ing-class political leader in Pitts- 
burgh and. Michigan. 


All five men are accused in a 
vague FBI affidavit of taking part 
in “a meeting’ in Pittsburgh on 
March 7, 1949. That is the “overt 
act” charged against them. 


Weissman, a former West Vir- 
ginia working-class political leader, 
is accused vaguely of taking part 
in “a meeting’ in December, 1948. 

| x 

BAD TREATEMENT _ begai 
quickly in prison. U. S. Attorney 
Edward C. Boyle had promised 
that Onda, a heart patient, would 
not have to climb stairs. That 
promise wasn't kept. Onda had to 
climb to his cell on a third floor 
tier three times a day. When Onda 
protested to the prison doctor the 
Jater sarcastically replied: “Do 
you want me io build an elevator?’ 


Civil Rights Congress attorney 
John T. McTeman continued to 
protest, and Onda was eventually 
transferred to-a cell where his food 
was brought to him—so he would 
not have to climb up from the 
mess’ hall. But the cell was in the 
dope addicts’ section. And _ the 
howls of heroin and cocaine ad- 


_ dicts deprived of their “shots” kept 


Onda awake at night. He was pale 
land drawn when he next came 
into court. 


Another protest eventually 
brought a table into Onda’s cell. 
so that he could work on his. clos- 
ing appeal to the jury. 


had and died for.” 


‘to God we still have you, to fight 


‘land productive as the 60 he cele- 


| 


Patterso 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Mitchell also gave him a watch ce 


from the CRC, 


tion, Patterbon recalled the his- ee 
tory of his life, noting, “I grew to Se 
manhood in the century of the a 


After roe tumultuous ‘ova- oe 


people’s governments.’ 


Of his earlier frustrations as a|;° . gee 

Patterson related EE =e . 
but I]; oer 

found that I could only wage the|@. 4 


young Negro, 
how “I fled to Europe, 


fight for freedom at home.” 


Back home and already a prom-}) ag 
he became involved in the Sacco-| ae 


ising attorney, Paiterson tol 


V anzetti case, 


“I learned the meaning of in-|@ 
ternational solidarity in the fight] % 
” Patter-| j 


for the Scottsboro boys, 
son’ continued, 

He declared he believed _ “the 
American people are ready to 
struggle, for there is a vast dif- 
ference between love. of country 
and blind obedience to those who 
would ruin it.’ 

The continued existence of the 
Smith Act, Patterson said, “im- 
perils the liberties we have fought 


Discussing the closing remarks 
of Justice Black in his dissent from 
the majority Supreme Court deci- 
sion upholding the Smith Act, Pat- 
terson noted that Black looked 
into the distant future for the 
people to nullify the Smith Act. 

“I believe Justice Black was 
wrong, Patterson declared. “I 
feel the anger of Jabor rising. 
The people will fight back now. 
GREETINGS 

A moving message of greeting 
to Patterson, from the widow and 
the four children of Willie McGee, 
victim of the Mississippi legal 
lynching, was sent from Jackson, 
Miss., and read to. the meeting. 
The message was signed by 

“Gracie Lee, Dalla Ree, Mary 
Lee, Willie Earl and mother.” It! 
stated: 

“We Ibstoul daddy, but thanks 
for peace, and for the right of all 
people. We love you.’ 

A telegram from Harry Bridges, 
president of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, was also read to the 
meeting. Bridges wired: 

“I would like to wish Bill Pat- 
terson 60 moresbirthdays as happy 


brates with you tonight. This is an 
American man whose name and 
voice are known from coast to 
coast not only as a fighting cham- 
pion of his own people but as a 
fichter for the rights of white peo- 
ple as well. We need 60 more 
Bill Pattersons, but I don't think 
were likely to find them lying 
around these days.” 


I-H Pays 4 Cents— 


A four-cent hourly annual .im- 
provement boost was approved by 


the Wage Stabilization Board for|: 


Harvester)! 


57,000 International 


workers 


—~- 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 


Electrolysis 


Moving and Storage 


—7 


Irs SO INEXPENSIVE 
o Rid Yourself of Unwanted 


Hair F orever! Famous experts re- 


& move unwanted hair permanently from U/} 


§ face, er body. Privacy. Sensationa! § 
new methods. Quick results. Men also! 
treated. Free consultation. 


110 West 34th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1f62 @ LO 3-4218 


a 


Florists 


FLOWERS: 


SanD FRUIT SASKETS © 
: Delivered Anywhere e 


ROBERT RAVEN, F lowers 


GR 3-8357 «¢ 


insurance 


JACK KR. 


|BRODSKY 


: 

BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS - | 
4 
. 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
i$ E. ith St, GR 7.9457 


ear Srd Ave. 
EFFICIENT © RELIABLE 
Opticians and Optometrists 


UNITY OPTICAL CO. 


152 FLATBUSH AVE, 
Near Atlantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, Optometrist 


° Tel. NEvins 8-9166 : 


DAILY 9 AM. --7 P.M. 
SATURDAY 9 A.M. 


EYES EXAMINED EYE EXERCISES 


- § P.M. ty 


Restaurants 


~JADE 
MOUNTAIN 


197 SECOND AVENUE 


Urge Gov't iie 
Reosevest Ft cho 


A nationwide petition campaign 
urging U. S. Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath to order the im- 
mediate dismissal of the false in- 
dictment against Roosevelt Ward, 
Jr., Negro youth leader, has just | 
been announced. 

Ward's trial. has been set for 
Sept. 10, in New Orleans. 

Many Negro and white youths 
are expected to take part in the 
drive, latest in a series of actions 
throughout the country protesting 
the frameup of the New York State 
Administrative Secretary of the 
Labor Youth League. 

Ward is charged with “draft 
evasion. He has denied ever hav. 
ing received any notice ta report 
’!for induction. Stressing that he is 
opposed in principle to such an in- 
dividualistic action, Ward has of-|- 
fered full proof of jimnocence. 
Moreover, he has informed au- 
thorities both in New York, where 
he resides, and in New Orleans, 
that he is available for induction 
whenever called. 

The petition, sponsored by the 
Committee to Defend Roosevelt 
Ward, Jr., 23 W. 26 St. and 353 
W. 125 St., New York City, points 
out that the indictment ‘ ‘seriously 
threatens the rights of all young 
people to express their views with- 
out fear.” 

Petition signers will inform Mc- 
Grath that “we, who have many 
different views and opinions, none- 
theless are agreed that |the prose- 
cution of Ward, Jr., who actively 
promotes the rights of . Negro 
youth and the cause of peace, vio- 
lates all our concepts of liberty.” 

Committee co-chairmen, Louis 
Burnham, editor of Freedom, and 
Rubin Weinstein, president of the 
East Side Federation of Social 
Clubs, declared: “Everywhere 
young peopi, Negro and white, 


have been prompted to recognize} °** 


this frameup is aimed: at all of 
them*and have taken | heartening 
action to bring about jan end to 
it. 


Guessed Wreng 


It was just about the time the 
AFL's executive council was 


sidering the proposal to break the; 

“united front” 
later adopted, that Philip Murray: 
told a meeting of the stee] union’ 
AFL-CIO unity is closer. He based: 
his view on the “wide areas of 
agreement’ between  the~- labor|— 
bodies on political matters. Mur- 
ray didn't guess right. | 


ee _  ——_——n 


ee: 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE e6 | GR 3-7686 
New York 8, N. ¥f®, 


Sales — Installation — Service 


Pf. 2 ill-fated drive on the Yalu River 
'ijag, | borders of China by guaranteeing 

fe f° <|that not a single Chinese would 
®\ fight to defend his soil. 


in’ 
session in Montreal and was con- | 


with the CIO it | 
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Maj. Gen. Charles A. Wil- 


— 4| loughby is trying to recoup his 
=. s|reputation in the only way used 
= 2 4,| these days by discredited capitalist 
sl flops. A few months ago, about 
See the kindest thing being said in the 

= _.. - |Big Business 

@ =| loughby was that he is a bumbling} 
Foo = =>3) Incompetent. Because it was Wil- 
=... 3|loughby—as head of Gen. Mac- 
_.... 2) Arthur’s—pardon the expression— 

“| Intelligence — who hastened 


press about Wil- 


the 


Yesterday, however, Maj. Gen. 


te ae Willoughby was busy redeeming 
4. himself in the eyes of his masters. 

=| Before the Un-American Commit- 

|tee, he unveiled a story of “Com- 


munist spying’ in the Far East, in 
which he associated Eugene Den- 
nis, general secretary of the Com- 
munist Party’ and. currently a 
prisoner under a Smith Act frame- 
up. 


Willoughby’s ‘evidence’ boiled 


Right to Reply 


(Continued from Page 3) 

tune * any charges or hal 
material to be presented at a pub- 
lic hearing. 

2. The accused person or or- 
ganization would have the right to 
present evidence in its own de- 
fense at the hearing. 
3. The “defendant” would be 
permitted to have legal counsel, 
and the counsel could cross-exam- 
ine witnesses “within appropriate 
limits.” 

4. Accused persons could file a 
‘limited number” or written ques- 
tions which the committee would 
put to the accuser. 

5. Accused jersons could place 
rebuttal statements in the record. 
Kefauver’s co-sponsors were Sens. 
Herbert R. O’Connor (D-Md), 
Blair Moody (D-Mich), Alexander 
Wiley (R-Wis), 
(D-Conn), 
(D-Wash), 


+ 


Warren G. Magnuson 
Edward J. Thye 
(R-Minn), Margaret Chase Smith 
(R-Me), Irving M. Jves (R-NY), 
John O. Pastore (D-RI), and Frank 


‘Carlson (R-Kan). - 


PLAN INDIA STRIKE BAN 
The 


Remember Gen. Willoughb 
|He Misinformed Us About: Yalu! 


William Benton] ” 


NEW DELHI (ALN). 
India Ministry for Railways & 
liament a_ bill banning strikes in 
certain “essential”: services. 


dinance recently issued by 
government prohibiting 


Transport has introduced in. par- | 


The 
legislation ‘would replace an or-. 
the | 
such, 


; Pie 7 
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down to the fact that the Shanghai 
police’ files of the fascist Japanese © 
conquerors of China contained in- 
formation about one _ Richard 
Sorge, allegedly the German head 
of an anti-Japanese fascist espio- 
hage group. : 

Willoughby solemnly told the 
Un-Americans that Eugene Dennis 
and other “Communists” also “op- 
erated ’—meaning visited—in Shan- 
ghai—so that they too, could have 
been spies—except, unfortunately, 
he couldn't prove it. 


Dennis, of course; had fre- 
quently expressed pride in the 
fact that he was associated with . 
the Chinese people at one point 
in their struggle against the Jap- 
anese fascist aggressors. 


It is easy to understand why 
Gen. MacArthur's former “Inteli- 
gence” chief should consider any 
effort in that anti-fascist cause to 
have been a crime. 


Nelson 


(Continued from Page 4) 
phone,” he barked. 


A. fitting touch to this disgust- 
ing hooliganism came when Mr. 
Nelson was about to leave. He 
had jusi taken some medicine to 
relieve pain from bursitis which 
developed in his right shoulder as 
a result of the accident, and he. 
asked a friend in the apartment 
to get him a drink of water from 
the refrigerator. Hoping to have 
a moment of privacy for a fare- 


well to his wife, Nelson hobbled 


‘into the kitchen to receive the 


drink. But the FBI followed their 
man. And as _ Nelson leaned 
against the crutches-and drank his 
water, and returned the glass, and 
reached .out to embrace his wife, 
the three men hovering over him 
looked at each other, and they 
laughed! 


This dreary story is however no 
without its bright spots. Steve Nel- 


son insisted that he had a right 


to the names of the FBI operators 
before he went with them, and he 
DID get the information. Mar- 
garet Nelson stood her ground 
and DID use the telephone. 

Knowing your rights and insist- 
ing upon them seems to pay off. 


| We mourn. the loss of our 
beloved comrade 


NATHAN BERG 


Funeral Sunday, Aug. 26, 10:30 a.m. 


at I. J. MORRIS FUNERAL PARLOR 
9703 Church Avenue, Brooklyn 
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strikes. 


WORKERS 


Will Continue thru September Ist 


20 to 80% Discount on all books 
COMPLETE YOUR LIBRARY NOW 


50 East.13 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
NO MAIL ORDERS 


L SALE 


BOOKSHOP 


” 
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FOR SALE 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER—Rated Best 
Independent Consumer Research Orgn. 
Reg. $94.50 plus $5.87 Fed. tax. Spec. 
$68.70 plus $5.87. Standard Bran¢ Dist. 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th SBt.). 
GR 3-7819. 
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IN QUEENS 
Complete Optical Service 
Eves Examined Glasses Fitted 


IRVING B. KARP | 


Optometrist 

/ $9-08—164 St. (opp. Macy’s) Jamaica 
Open Mon.. Wea Fri., 9:30 AM tet Pm 
fues. Thurs Rat 4-30 te 6 - Gi #2959 


> oe we - 


Spent 


iboe your eye 

ezamined oy a 

competent ocajsist 
M.D. 


UNION, SQ. 


COUNTRY BOARD 


CITY SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, 
N.Y. Forget the alarm clock!—go rus- 
tic. Barn dances. Swim, sports, food 
galore. Artistic reoms. Children % 
rate to 12. Booklet. Tel. Callicoon 


321 J 2. 
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RESOR15S 


aw 


mm. Os. 


EAST HILL FARM. Youngsville, 


Ideal vacation in the Catskills, modern |, 


facilities, swimming, sports, camp fires. 
Informal] dancing, excellent food. $35.00 
weekly. ° Specia) family rates. 
fersonville | 74-W. Booklet. 


SERVICES 


ae 


atti, 


Call Jef-| 


a Upholstery) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home Reasonable Furniture re- 
paired, slipcovered, reupholstered Com- 
radely attention Mornings 9-i HYacinth 
8-7887 


TRUCKS TO HIRE 


MOVING, STORAGE, “many satisfied read- 
ers. bow rates. Call Ed Wendell JE 6- 8000 


fIMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE, small jobs, 
shortest’ notice. City, -beach, country. 
Call UN 4-7707. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE £N ADVANCE 


RATES: 
: Daily per tine Weekend 
(For Personal Ads) 
deere ois OO. nos cbcianess. 50c 
3 consec. insert 30c 
7 consec. insert 25c 
_(For Com reial Ads) 
Six words constitute one tine 
, Minimum, charge — 2 lines 
DEA EADLINES: 
For the Daily Wo 
bet hy M ws ata] 


be ¢ 
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— ing Is bs ot ‘insurance snctuding auto -). ‘Bet. 12 and 13 Sta — GR 17-0444 4 eal (Painting) 


‘ . nt nc teat aepepearet pete ry Qwality Chinese Food ‘ ‘4 ’ Be c “OPTic AL & JEWEL RY. Ce.: eer ane Siete by 705% any | 


For' Mon@ay 
ai,, » ig , : ‘ ; R wi 4 For + “The “Wee 
tog e CR SLSBL01 }: Spesta?! Attention te Parties & ) 4° 487 Bourth Ave’ (hank Bldg.) rain 319 twhere thr City. * eomradely ser =| Pry tous We 
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Three Economic Reports in a Week Show: 


Profits Zoom, Speedup Increased, 


_ Fourth of U.S. Lives on $38 a Week 


By George Morris 


THREE REPORTS last week played down or ignored by the press, reveal most 
vividly the economic pattern that has been developing with 


Air Force Expanding Its 
Combat Crews From Reserves 


WASHINGTON. — The Air 
Force indicated Friday it was 
movng to, expand its combat 
cre\.s from its reserves. This was 
indicated in the Air Force an- 
nouncement that it was calliug up 
combat crew officers from its un- 
organized ‘reserves for four days 
- active duty in order to screen 
them for possible extended ser- 
vice. 

The Defense Department on 
Friday asked the Senate to kill 


“Greatest Opera Film Ever Made’—COMPA SS 


House - passed legislation which 
would permit unorganized reserv- 
ists to go off active duty after 
12 months service if they had 
served a year in World War IL. 

The Air Force disclosed it was 
setting up a long-range progam 
pointed toward the day when Uni- 
versal Military Training will pro- 
vide most of its reserves. The 
program calls for three classes of 
reserves — “ready, oy mee dl and 
retired.” 


“Magnificent”—TIMES 


Ru 


with A. BORISOV:N. 


ARTKINO 
Bs YR cud! 


4se MAGNIFICENT MAGICOLOR 
CHERKASOVAL. 
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i7F WINNER 


|| THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


1951 CANNES Pa 


DAILY WORKER. 


3200 Coney Jsland Avenue 
CURTAIN RISES 


regarding reduced rates for 


For Friday and Sunday Only All Tickets $1. 
NEW eS INC. PRODUCTION 


BARN ARD RUBIN’S 


smash hit play 


“The Candy Story” 


Directed by HERB TANK 


Performances Now at 
BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER 
(corner BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday | 
8:30 P. M. SHARP 


Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 to 8 p.m. for reservations and information 
theatre parties for fund 


SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80. 


tf 
Got STANLEY 2312'S esol 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now before the public.” 


raising purposes 


— — ee ee ee 


Guest of Honor: 


at P 


Ist Anniversary Celebration 


AMERICAN WOMEN FOR PEACE 


MISS BEULAH RICHARDSON, 


poet, actress, playwright 
Presentation of first printed copy of her PRIZE-WINNING POEM 
“4 Black Woman Speaks of White Womanhood, ‘ of 


White Supremacy, of Peace’’ 


BEDFORD STUYVESANT PEACE CHORUS 


and other local talent 


Thursday, August 30th, 8:30 P. M. 


OUSE, 13 Astor Place 


ADMISSION 60 CENTS | | 
& a Women. for Peace, 1186 Bway, Rm. 330 . “MU 31524 } 


the war production squeeze 


on the people. They are: 
© The profit foams for the 
first six months of 1950 and dis- 
closures by the Federal Trade 
Commission of the fantastic rise in 
the RATE of pr 


© A report by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on the Labor’ De- 
partment’s productivity survey 
(speedup) in 26 selected industries, 

® Disclosure by a joint congres- 
sional subcommittee of what it 
found in the 100 typical cases 
among the 10,500,000 American 
families—a fourth of the _ total— 
who must exist on less than $38 a 


week. 
* 


THE PROFITS REPORTS of 
515 large corporations surveyed 
by the National City Bank showed 
that for the first six months of 
1951, despite the increase in cor- 
poration taxes and for some cor- 
porations a curtailment of opera- 
tions due to shortages of supplies 
Or conversion to war production, 
profits more than kept up with the 
record year 1950. In fact, they 
show a 3. percent rise. 

Some. groups of corporations 
scored unbelievable gains; oil 
firms by 43 percent over 1950; 
pulp and paper, 48 percent; 12 of 
the railroads by 71 percent. 

The National City Bank’s news- 
letter disclosing its batch of profit 
returns, noted that the big worry 
among business executives is the 
possibility of a cease-fire in Korea 
and the letdown it may cause in 
profiteering. 

A companion to the above dis. 
closure. was the Federal Trade 
Commission figures on the rate 
of profit return reaped by 520 
major companies of 25 industries 
on their investments. The _ report 
disclosed that General Motors’ in- 
vestors needed less than two years 
and nine months to get back their 
entire investment at the rate. prot- 
its rolled in in 1950. They were 
equal to 37 percent in that one 
year of GM's entire invested cap- 
ital, 

* 


DUPONT, in that year, rolled 
in profits equal to 34 percent of 
the entire investment. Coming 


Glass, 39.4 percent. 


The report also showed that the 
large firms, in the big majority of 
cases, did far better than the smali 


‘ones on the rate of profit. The 


following are some more of the 
firms whose profit return in 1950 
ran high enough to enable them 
at that rate to get back their en- 
tire investment in less than -feur 
veals: 

Libby-Owens-Ford Glass, 30.3 
percent; Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing, 25.1 percent; Gen- 
eral Electric, 26.8 percent; Radio 
Corp. of America, 29 percent; 
Chrysler Corp., 26 percent; Nash 
Kelvinator, 28.4 percent; Budd 
Co., 26.2 percent; Briggs Manu- 


| facturing, 26.7 percent. 
| * 


WHILE PRICE INCREASES|: | 
|played a big part in both hiking|: — 
| profits and stimulating inflation,|®& : 
|the corporations played both ends|® 
|—they also squeezed the workers | si 


through speedup, the Labor De- 
pattment’s study 


showed. Of those 24 showed a 


hosiery, 12 percent; paper and 
pulp 11 percent; smelting and re- 
fining copper,,lead and zinc, 10 
percent; mining of lead and zinc, 
Il percent; cement, 9 percent; 
beet sugar, 10 percent; mining of 
copper 14 percent; mining of 
bituminous coal seven percent. 
* 

MAN-HOUR productivity on 
steam railroads jumped by 14 per- 
cent in 1950 over 1949. This, ac- 
cording to the report, made the 
speedup rise among railroad work- 
ers a dotal of 50 percent over ten 
years earlier. And that is the in- 


dustry that is still resisting the 40- 
hour week. 


The conclusion is clear: while 
workers at best, are allowed to 
catch up with the phony cost-of- 
living index of the B. L. S. the 
speedup of the workers continues 
at an accelerated rate, squeezing 
out of them more profits than ever 
per dollar paid in wages. 


The joint congressional commit- 
tee's. report on how to keep a 
family alive on less than $2,000 
($38) a week, spotlighted the/ 
plight of the fourth of America 
that is worst off. It was the 
America that includes a_partic- 
ularly large percentage of Ne- 
pore, many of whom are barred 

om higher paid trades or forced 
to stay at domestic and labor 
work, 

Summarizing what it found 
among the 100 typical cases studi- 
ed, the committee said it was a 
pattern of “low wages, broken 
work, broken health, broken 
homes, handicaps in education and 


skills and shortcomings in food 
and shelter.” It need hardly be 
added that congressional langage 
is not strong enough to convey the 
real picture. | 

Included among those studied 
are truck drivers: for small retail 
firms; clerks, garbage collectors, 
laundry and domestic workers. 

The most common practice 
among those families is to prac 
tically eliminate meat and dairies, 
except for babies. 


“The habit was to economize by 
eating starchy diets that are filling 
—bread, potatoes, macaroni, rice, 
spaghetti. Many families reserved 
meat for Sundays and _ holidays. 
Few ate fruit unless the family 
lived in a’ region where certain 
kinds are plentiful and cheap,” the 


report said. 
* 


THOSE FAMILIES live in the 
worst’ slums, constantly plagued 
or in fear of diseases, but they 
are least protected for health. Their 


shacks or tenements are usually | 


bathless or dilipidated. The pur- 
chase of clothes for adults is a 
rarity among those people. They 
usually depend on gifts from rela- 
tives, hand-downs, etc. 

While the report pictures the 
plight of those who. must live on 
about half of what workers in 
manufacturing earn, it, thereby, 
also points up the hollowness of 
the claim that war economy creates 
a “prosperity.” There is a still 
large number of workers who 
while better off in -earnings, are 
still unable to make ends meet 
and they see themselves slipping 
downward as prices eat into en- 
velopes.. 

What will the story be if, as 
“Stabilizer” Eric Johnston predicts, 
living costs will go up by about a 
dollar a day by the end of 1951? 


FORM HARLEM COMMITTEE 
FOR FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


CONCERNED over “threats to 
the continued publication of the 
Daily Worker and The Worker,” 
Harlem readers and friends of the 
two workingclass papers will form 
a permanent group on Monday 
night to protect:them. The meet- 
ing will ps held at 8:30 p.m. in 
the Harriet Tubman Center 125 
St. and Lenox Ave. - 

The announcement, signed by 
members of a Harlem Provisional 
Committee for Freedom of the 
Press, declared that “we would 
lose an effective instrument of 
protest if these papers are sup- 
pressed.” The imprisonment of 
former Councilman Benjamin J. 
Davis, the statement continucd, 
robbed Harlem of one militant 
voice, “now we must fight to 
keep the newspapers with which 
he was associated.” 

The committee cited as motives 
for its action the fact that The 


brutality, legal lynchings and 
colonialism during its entire life- 
time. 


The program projected by the 
Harlem committee included: 


e Promoting circulation of the 
two papers “as an effective means 
of building its protection.” 


® Securing! pledges of supdlk. 
from those who are willing to pro- 
tect the rights guaranteed under 


the First Amendment. 


® Organizing cultural programs 
based on the fight for freedom of 


the press. 


T hose sponsoring the Associa- 
tion, the statement pointed out, do 
not necessarily agree in full with 
the editorial policy of The Worker, 
but are in full agreement with its 
right to publish. 

‘The announcement was signed 
by Joseph McBridge, co-chairman, 
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of 26 industries | # 


rise in man-hour productivity in| sme Rigo 


1950 over 1949. 


The coking industry, for ex- : oe 


ample, 


WITHIN THE ONE YEAR. ‘Ray 


Showed a 22 percent in-/* 
crease in. man-hour aig nat Aid : 


on and synthetic yarn showed . ee a . 


hike of 19 percent within the year. 
It should be borne in mind that|} 
the Labor Department is not mak- 


ing its own independent studies ) 


but accepts, in the main, the pro- 
ductivity. figures the employers 
are willing to admit. | 

; Other - man-hoyr | producti 


= Rev. Otis Ashford, , secretary, 


Cunt at the Fur Workers 1 Resort join. fe Fay Gould in 


folk dances on the asphalted. growhds. facing Amber: and White~ 


-Lakes. 


workers. 


The all-year-round -resort operated by the Furriers Joint 
uctivity) Council at: White ania Y, ss anes low. rate vacation: . forall 
| hikes reported : are ee 
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